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Introduction 

With the creation of the original Department 
of Education in 1867, the Congress declared 
that it should “gather statistics and facts on 
the condition and progress of education in the 
United States and Territories.”^ The National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) cur- 
rently responds to this mission for the Depart- 
ment of Education through such publications 
as The Condition of Education, a mandated 
report submitted to Congress on June 1st 
each year. 

Reauthorization of the Center through the 
Education Sciences Reform Act of 2002 (RE. 
107-279) reaffirms this mandate. The Act calls 
upon NCES to release information that is valid, 
timely, unbiased, and relevant. 

Recognizing that reliable data are critical 
in guiding efforts to improve education in 
America, The Condition of Education 2004 
presents indicators of important developments 
and trends in American education. Recurrent 
themes underscored by the indicators include 
participation and persistence in education, 
student performance and other outcomes, the 
environment for learning, and societal support 
for education. In addition, this year’s volume 
contains a special analysis that examines 
changes in undergraduate student financial 
aid between 1989-90 and 1999-2000. 

This statement summarizes the main findings 
of the special analysis and the 38 indicators 
that appear in the six following sections. Each 
indicator is referenced by its number (e.g., 
indicator 1 0) in the volume. 



^In 1869, the name of the new department was changed 
to the Office of Education and it was moved to the 
Department of the Interior (NCES 93-442). 



Special Analysis on Paying for College 

The 1990s brought rising tuition and fees but 
also expanded and restructured financial aid 
programs to help students pay for college. At 
the federal level, the 1992 Reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act broadened eligibil- 
ity for need-based aid, raised loan limits, and 
made unsubsidized loans available to students 
regardless of need. States and institutions in- 
creased their grant aid and put more emphasis 
on merit as a criterion for awards. As a result, 
the overall picture of what and how students 
pay for college has changed substantially since 
the early 1990s. 

This special analysis uses data from the 
1989-90 and 1999-2000 administrations of 
the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
to describe some of these changes. It focuses 
on students who were enrolled full time and 
were considered financially dependent on their 
parents for financial aid purposes. All dollar 
amounts were adjusted for inflation. 

■ Between 1990 and 2000, the average price 
of attending college (tuition and fees plus 
an allowance for living expenses) increased 
at public 2-year institutions (from $7,300 
to $8,500), at public 4-year institutions 
(from $10,000 to $12,400), and at pri- 
vate not-for-profit 4-year institutions (from 
$19,400 to $24,400). 

■ These higher prices, combined with re- 
duced expected family contributions for 
low- and middle-income students and their 
families resulting from restructuring of 
the aid programs, meant that the average 
student was eligible for more need-based 
financial aid in 2000 than in 1990. 

■ Reflecting this greater need, more students 
received aid in 2000 than in 1990 (71 vs. 
54 percent), and the average aided student 
received more aid ($8,700 vs. $6,200). Ei- 
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nancial aid increased for all income groups 
and at all types of institutions. 

■ Grant aid partly offset the price increases, 
with the percentage of students receiving 
grants rising from 45 to 57 percent and the 
average amount received by students with 
grants increasing from $4,200 to $5,400. 
However, the average net price after tak- 
ing grants into account (i.e., price minus 
grants) increased at each type of institu- 
tion. In other words, the growth in grant 
aid was not enough to offset the price 
increases. 

■ The average net price after taking grants 
into account increased for all income 
groups, except those in the lowest-income 
quarter attending public 2-year or private 
for-profit less-than-4-year institutions. 

■ Reflecting greater need and expanded 
eligibility for the Stafford loan program, 
the percentage of students who borrowed 
increased from 30 to 45 percent. In 2000, 
about half of low-income students and 35 
percent of high-income students borrowed 
to help pay for their education. In 1990, 
about 46 percent of low-income students 
and 13 percent of high-income students 
borrowed. Among those who took out 
loans, the average amount borrowed in- 
creased from $3,900 to $6,100. 

■ After taking into account both grants and 
loans, the average net price of attending 
increased for full-time dependent under- 
graduates at public 2-year institutions, 
remained stable for those at public 4-year 
institutions, and declined for those at 
private for-profit less-than-4-year insti- 
tutions. The apparent decline at private 
not-for-profit 4-year institutions was not 
statistically significant. 



■ The average net price after grants and loans 
declined for low-income students, except 
at public 2-year institutions, and increased 
for high-income students at public 2- and 
4-year institutions. 

Participation in Education 

As the U.S. population increases, so does its 
enrollment at all levels of education. At the 
elementary and secondary levels, growth is 
due largely to the increase in the size of the 
school-age population. At the postsecondary 
level, both population growth and increasing 
enrollment rates help explain rising enroll- 
ments. Adult education is also increasing due 
to demographic shifts in the age of the U.S. 
population and increasing rates of enrollment, 
as influenced by changing employer require- 
ments for skills. As enrollments have risen, the 
cohorts of learners — of all ages — have become 
more diverse than ever before. 

■ As enrollment of school-age children is 
compulsory, growth in elementary and 
secondary schooling is primarily the result 
of the increasing size of the population. At 
the postsecondary level, both population 
growth and increasing enrollment rates 
help explain rising enrollments. Between 
1970 and 2002, for example, the enroll- 
ment rate of 20- and 21 -year-olds increased 
from 32 to 48 percent [indicator 1). 

■ Thirty-five percent of public elementary 
schools had prekindergarten programs in 
2000-01, serving over 800,000 children. 
Schools in the Southeast were more likely 
to have prekindergarten programs and full- 
day programs than schools in other regions 
of the country. Public schools with large 
enrollments (700 or more students) and 
schools in central cities were more likely 
than other schools to offer prekindergarten 
classes (indicator 2). 
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■ Enrollment among 4- to 6-year-olds in 
kindergarten increased from 3.2 million in 
1977 to 4 million in 1992 before decreas- 
ing to 3.7 million in 2001. During this pe- 
riod, the proportion of students enrolled in 
full-day programs increased, and by 1995, 
it was larger than the proportion enrolled 
in half-day programs (indicator 3). 

m Rising immigration and a 25 percent in- 
crease in the number of annual births that 
began in the 1970s and peaked in the mid- 
1970s have boosted school enrollment. 
Public elementary and secondary enroll- 
ment reached an estimated 48.0 million 
in 2003 and is projected to increase to an 
all-time high of 49.7 million in 2013. The 
West will experience the largest increase 
in enrollment of all regions in the country 
(indicator 4). 

■ In 2003, Black and Hispanic 4th-graders 
were more likely than White 4th-graders 
to be in high-poverty schools (measured 
by the percentage of students eligible for 
a subsidized lunch) and less likely to be in 
low-poverty schools. The same is also true 
by school location: Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents were more likely than White students 
to be concentrated in the highest-poverty 
schools in central city, urban fringe, and 
rural areas in 2003 (indicator 5). 

■ In the next 10 years, undergraduate enroll- 
ment is projected to increase. Enrollment in 
4-year institutions is projected to increase 
at a faster rate than in 2-year institutions, 
and women’s enrollment is expected to 
increase at a faster rate than men’s. The 
number of part- and full-time students, 
those enrolled at 2- and 4-year institutions, 
and male and female undergraduates are 
projected to reach a new high each year 
from 2004 to 2013 (indicator 6). 



■ Forty percent of the population age 16 and 
above participated in some work-related 
adult education in 2002-03. The most 
common types of programs were formal 
work-related courses (33 percent) and 
college or university degree programs for 
work-related reasons (9 percent). Educa- 
tional attainment was positively associated 
with participating in adult education for 
work-related reasons (indicator 7). 

Learner Outcomes 

How well does the American educational sys- 
tem — and its students — perform? Data from 
national and international assessments can help 
answer this question, as can data on adults’ 
educational and work experiences, health, and 
earnings later in life. In some areas, such as 
reading, mathematics, and writing, the perfor- 
mance of elementary and secondary students 
has improved over the past decade, but not 
in all grades assessed and not equally for all 
students. Long-term effects of education, such 
as on the health and earnings of adults, help 
underscore the importance of education and 
the outcomes of different levels of educational 
attainment. 

■ According to data from the Early Child- 
hood Longitudinal Study, children without 
family risk factors, such as poverty, start 
kindergarten with higher performance 
and experience a larger gain in reading 
and mathematics scale scores through 
3rd grade than students with 1 or more 
family risk factors. From the beginning of 
kindergarten in fall 1998 through the end 
of 3rd grade in spring 2002, children with 
no family risk factors had an average gain 
of 84 points in reading, compared with a 
73 -point gain among children with 2 or 
more family risk factors; the respective 
gains in mathematics were 65 and 57 
points (indicator 8). 
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■ The average reading scale scores of 8th- 
graders assessed by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
increased between 1992 and 2003, while 
no difference was detected for 4th-graders. 
The percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders 
performing at or above the Proficient level, 
defined as “solid academic performance 
for each grade assessed,” were higher in 
2003 than in 1992. Among 12th-graders, 
average scores were lower in 2002 than in 
1992 and 1998 (indicator 9). 

■ The average writing scale scores of 4th- and 
8th-graders assessed by NAEP improved 
between 1998 and 2002. Twenty-eight 
percent of 4th-graders, 31 percent of 8th- 
graders, and 24 percent of 12th-graders 
performed at or above the Proficient level 
in 2002 (indicator 10). 

■ The average mathematics scale scores of 
4th- and 8th-graders assessed by NAEP 
increased steadily from 1990 to 2003. Eor 
both grades, the average scale scores in 
2003 were higher than in all previous as- 
sessments, and the percentages of students 
performing at or above the Proficient level 
and at the Advanced level, defined as “su- 
perior performance,” were higher in 2003 
than in 1990. Thirty-two percent of 4th- 
graders and 29 percent of 8th-graders were 
at or above the Proficient level (indicator 
11 ). 

In addition to indicators on students’ academic 
achievement, there are also some indicators on 
the long-term outcomes of education. 

■ The better educated a person is, the more 
likely that person is to report being in 
“excellent” or “very good” health, re- 
gardless of income. Among adults age 
25 and above, 78 percent of those with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher reported being 
in excellent or very good health in 2001, 
compared with 66 percent of those with 



some education beyond high school, 56 
percent of high school completers, and 
39 percent of those with less than a high 
school education (indicator 12). 

■ In 2003, 13 percent of all persons ages 
16-24 were neither enrolled in school 
nor working, a decrease from 16 percent 
in 1986. The gap between the percentage 
of poor youth and others neither enrolled 
nor working decreased over the period. The 
percentages of White and Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander youth neither enrolled nor working 
in 2003 were lower than the percentages 
of Hispanic, Black, and American Indian 
youth. In addition, the percentage of His- 
panic youth neither enrolled nor working 
was lower than the percentages of Black and 
American Indian youth (indicator 13). 

■ The earnings of young adults with at least 
a bachelor’s degree increased over the past 
20 years relative to their counterparts with 
a high school diploma or General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certificate. 
Among men, the difference in median 
earnings rose from 19 percent in 1980 to 
65 percent in 2002, while among women, 
the difference increased from 34 percent 
to 71 percent (indicator 14). 

Student Effort and Educational Progress 

Many factors are associated with school suc- 
cess, persistence, and progress toward high 
school graduation or a college degree. These 
include student motivation and effort, the ex- 
pectations of students, encouragement from 
others, and learning opportunities, as well 
as various student characteristics, such as sex 
and family income. Monitoring these factors in 
relation to the progress of different groups of 
students through the educational system and 
tracking students’ attainment are important for 
knowing how well we are doing as a nation in 
education. 
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■ The proportion of lOth-graders who ex- 
pected to complete a bachelor’s as their 
highest degree nearly doubled between 
1980 and 2002, and the proportion who 
intended to earn a graduate degree more 
than doubled. Rising aspirations were also 
notable among students from families with 
low socioeconomic status: about 13 per- 
cent of such students intended to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in 1980, but this figure 
had tripled by 2002 (indicator IS). 

m During the 1970s and 1980s, “event drop- 
out rates,” which measure the proportion 
of students who drop out of high school 
each year, declined. However, event drop- 
out rates remained unchanged during the 
1990s on average and for students from 
low-, middle-, and high-income families 
(indicator 16). 

■ First-time entry rates into programs that 
lead to a bachelor’s or higher degree 
increased from 1998 to 2001 in many 
countries that were members of the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). In 2001, the U.S. 
rate was lower than the OECD country 
average (indicator 17). 

■ Despite assistance offered through reme- 
diation, students enrolled in remediation 
are less likely to earn a postsecondary de- 
gree or certificate. The need for remedial 
reading appears to be the most serious 
barrier to degree completion: 12th-grad- 
ers in 1992 who took remedial reading at 
the postsecondary level were about half 
as likely as those who took no remedial 
courses to have earned a degree or certifi- 
cate by 2000 (indicator 18). 

■ While bachelor’s degree completion rates 
have been steady over time, the likelihood 
of still being enrolled with no degree at 



the end of 5 years has increased. When 
comparing students who enrolled in a 
4-year college or university for the first 
time in 1989-90 with those who began 
in 1995-96, 53 percent of both cohorts 
had completed a bachelor’s degree within 
5 years; however, the later cohort was 
more likely to have no degree but still be 
enrolled and also less likely to have left 
college without a degree (indicator 19). 

■ Women have earned more than half of 
all bachelor’s degrees every year since 
1981-82. They still trail men in certain 
fields but have made substantial gains since 
1970-71 at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels (indicator 20). 

Contexts of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

The school environment is shaped by many 
factors, including the courses offered in the 
school and taken by students, the instructional 
methods used by teachers, students’ opportu- 
nities to attend a “chosen” public school, the 
role of school staff in providing various sup- 
port services to students, the extent to which 
teachers are teaching in their field, and the 
characteristics of school principals and their 
influence over school governance. Monitoring 
these and other factors provides a better un- 
derstanding of the conditions in schools that 
influence education. 

■ Since the early 1980s, the percentage of 
high school graduates completing ad- 
vanced coursework in science and math- 
ematics has increased. Between 1982 and 
2000, the percentage who had completed 
advanced courses in science increased from 
35 to 63 percent, and the percentage who 
had completed advanced courses in math- 
ematics increased from 26 to 45 percent 
(indicator 21). 
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■ Among high school graduates in 2000, 
Asian/Pacific Islander and private school 
graduates completed advanced levels of 
science and mathematics coursework at 
higher rates than their peers. Females were 
more likely than males to have completed 
some advanced science coursework and to 
have completed level II advanced academic 
mathematics courses (i.e., precalculus or 
an introduction to analysis) {indicator 
22 ). 

■ According to findings from the 1999 
Third International Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Study (TIMSS) Video Study — which 
examined 8th-grade science lessons in 
Australia, the Czech Republic, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United States — 46 
percent of U.S. 8th-grade science lessons 
had students conduct experiments or 
other practical activities, while 3 1 percent 
had students collect and report data from 
those activities (indicator 23). 

m In 1999-2000, high school students in 
high-minority schools and high-poverty 
schools (measured by the percentage of 
students eligible for a subsidized lunch) 
were more often taught English, science, 
and mathematics by “out-of-field” teach- 
ers (i.e., teachers who have neither a major 
nor certification in the subject they teach) 
than their peers in low-minority and low- 
poverty schools (indicator 24). 

■ The percentage of students in grades 1-12 
whose parents enrolled them in a “cho- 
sen” public school (i.e., a public school 
other than their assigned public school) 
increased from 11 to 15 percent between 
1993 and 2003. In the same period, the 
percentage of children attending private 
schools also increased (.9 percentage 
points for private, church-related schools 
and .8 percentage points for private, not 



church-related schools). In addition, in 
2003, parents of 24 percent of students 
reported that they moved to a neighbor- 
hood so that their children could attend a 
particular school (indicator 25). 

■ Principals’ perceptions of their own influ- 
ence over a number of school governance 
functions vary by the control of the school. 
In 1999-2000, private elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals were more likely 
than their public school counterparts to 
report a high degree of influence over es- 
tablishing curriculum, setting disciplinary 
policies, and setting performance stan- 
dards for students (indicator 26). 

■ The goals that guidance programs in public 
high schools emphasize vary according to 
the size and location of the school. For ex- 
ample, in 2002, the smallest schools were 
more likely than larger schools to report 
that their primary emphasis was on helping 
students prepare for postsecondary school- 
ing, while the largest schools were more 
likely to emphasize helping students with 
their high school academic achievement. 
Schools located in a central city or urban 
fringe were more likely than rural schools 
to make helping students with their aca- 
demic achievement the primary emphasis 
(indicator 27). 

■ At the elementary and secondary school 
levels, most schools have staff who pro- 
vide various support services directly to 
students (e.g., counselors, social workers, 
speech therapists, and instructional and 
noninstructional aides). In 1999-2000, 
the most common student support staff in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
were school counselors, speech therapists, 
school nurses, and special education aides, 
each of which were found in 79 percent or 
more of schools (indicator 28). 
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Contexts of Postsecondary Education 

The postsecondary education system encom- 
passes various types of institutions, both public 
and private. Although issues of student access, 
persistence, and attainment have been predomi- 
nant concerns in postsecondary education, the 
contexts in which postsecondary education 
takes place matter as well. The diversity of 
the undergraduate and graduate populations, 
the various educational missions and learning 
environments of colleges and universities, the 
courses that students take, the modes of learn- 
ing that are employed, and the ways in which 
colleges and universities attract and use faculty 
and other resources all are important aspects of 
the contexts of postsecondary education. 

■ Students age 24 and above represented 
43 percent of all undergraduates in 
1999-2000, and 82 percent of these stu- 
dents worked while enrolled. Many older 
undergraduates were employees first, fo- 
cusing primarily on their jobs, and students 
second. Those whose primary focus was on 
their employment were less likely to com- 
plete their postsecondary programs than 
were older students who worked primarily 
to meet their educational expenses (indica- 
tor 29). 

m The list of the top 30 postsecondary cours- 

es, which reports the subjects that students 
study the most in college (and which is 
referred to as the “empirical core curricu- 
lum”), has remained relatively stable over 
the past three decades. Among bachelor’s 
degree recipients who graduated from high 
school in 1972, 1982, and 1992, each co- 
hort earned about one-third of its credits 
from the top 30 postsecondary courses for 
the cohort. For the 1992 cohort, the top 
30 list for students attending highly selec- 
tive institutions included a concentration 
of engineering and humanities courses and 
courses with an international theme, a pat- 



tern not present for students in selective 
and nonselective institutions (indicator 
30). 

■ Postsecondary institutions provided re- 
medial coursework for 28 percent of en- 
tering freshmen in fall 2000 (22 percent 
undertook remediation in mathematics, 
14 percent in writing, and 11 percent in 
reading). Public 2-year colleges provided 
such coursework for 42 percent of their 
entering students (indicator 31). 

m In 2000-01, 56 percent of all postsecond- 
ary institutions offered distance education 
courses, up from 34 percent 3 years ear- 
lier. The number of course enrollments in 
distance education also increased, nearly 
doubling between 1997-98 and 2000-01; 
by 2000-01, about half of these enroll- 
ments were at public 2-year institutions 
(indicator 32). 

Societal Support for Learning 

Society and its members — families, individu- 
als, employers, and governmental and private 
organizations — provide support for education 
in various ways. This support includes learning 
activities that take place outside schools and 
colleges as well as the financial support for 
learning inside schools and colleges. Parents 
contribute to the education of their children in 
the home through reading with young children, 
setting aside a time and place for schoolwork, 
and seeing that assignments are completed. 
Communities impart learning and values 
through various modes, both formal and in- 
formal. Financial investments in education are 
made both by individuals in the form of income 
spent on their own education (or the educa- 
tion of their children) and by the public in the 
form of public appropriations for education. 
These investments in education are made at all 
levels of the education system. Other collective 
entities, such as employers and other kinds of 
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organizations, also invest in various forms of 

education for their members. 

■ In 2001, 50 percent of children in kinder- 
garten through 8th grade were enrolled in 
a variety of nonparental care arrangements 
after school, most commonly center- or 
school-based programs, relative care, 
and self-care. Black children were more 
likely than White and Hispanic children to 
participate in nonparental care {indicator 
33). 

■ Thirty-eight percent of children in kin- 
dergarten through 8th grade participated 
in one or more organized activities after 
school in 2001. Children in 3rd through 
5 th grade and 6th through 8th grade were 
more likely to participate than children in 
kindergarten through 2nd grade. Parents 
of 19 percent of these children reported 
using activities to cover hours when adult 
supervision was needed for their children 
[indicator 34). 

■ Total expenditures per public elementary 
and secondary school student, adjusted 
for inflation, increased by 25 percent be- 
tween 1991-92 and 2000-01. The largest 
increases occurred in midsize cities and 
rural areas (indicator 35). 

m In 2000, expenditures per student for the 
OECD member countries averaged $5,162 
at the combined elementary/secondary lev- 
el and $9,509 at the postsecondary level. 
The United States and Switzerland, two 
of the world’s wealthiest nations, ranked 
highest in expenditures per student at the 
elementary/secondary and postsecond- 
ary levels. Wealthy countries such as the 
United States spent more on education, 
and a larger share of their gross domestic 
product (GDP) per capita on education, 
than less wealthy nations {indicator 36). 



■ The percentage of full-time undergraduates 
receiving institutional aid and the average 
amount awarded increased at 4-year in- 
stitutions during the 1990s. In 1992-93, 
some 17 percent of full-time undergradu- 
ates at public institutions and 47 percent 
at private not-for-profit institutions re- 
ceived institutional aid; by 1999-2000, 
the respective proportions had increased 
to 23 and 58 percent. During this period, 
the average award increased from $2,200 
to $2,700 at public institutions and from 
$5,900 to $7,000 at private not-for-profit 
institutions {indicator 37). 

■ Those who had received bachelor’s degrees 
in 1999-2000 were more likely than their 
1992-93 counterparts to have borrowed 
to pay for their undergraduate education 
(65 vs. 49 percent), and if they had done 
so, to have borrowed larger amounts, on 
average ($19,300 vs. $12,100 in constant 
1999 dollars). However, the median “debt 
burden” (monthly payment as a percent- 
age of monthly salary) a year later did not 
change (indicator 38). 

Conclusion 

Trends in the condition of American education 
continue to show promise and challenge, as 
well as underscore the importance of school- 
ing. In reading, the performance of U.S. 8th- 
graders has increased since 1992, and higher 
percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders are scoring 
at or above the Proficient level. Yet the overall 
reading achievement of 12th-graders has de- 
creased. In mathematics, the performance of 
4th- and 8th-graders has risen steadily since 
1990. In writing, the performance of 4th- and 
8th-graders improved between 1998 and 2002, 
and in the later year, about one-quarter of 4th-, 
8th-, and 12th-graders were at or above the 
Proficient level. 
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The poverty level of students and their schools 
presents a challenge to students’ educational 
progress and achievement. Children with fam- 
ily risk factors, such as poverty, start kindergar- 
ten with fewer reading and mathematics skills 
and end 3rd grade with smaller gains. In the 
early part of this decade, high school students 
living in low-income families dropped out of 
school at six times the rate of their peers from 
high-income families. 

The proportion of kindergarten students en- 
rolled in full-day programs has risen since the 
late 1970s, and by 1995 exceeded that of stu- 
dents enrolled in half-day programs. In elemen- 
tary and secondary education, enrollments have 
followed population shifts, and in the coming 
decade are projected to remain fairly steady 
and then climb to an all-time high of 49.7 
million in 2013. The current trends toward 
greater diversity in the racial/ethnic composi- 
tion of the student population are expected to 
continue. In addition, the proportion of 10th- 
graders expecting to complete a bachelor’s as 
their highest degree has nearly doubled since 
1980 and the proportion expecting to earn a 
graduate degree has more than doubled, with 
the potential of higher educational attainment 
in the years ahead. 

In the past 30 years, rates of enrollment in 
postsecondary education have increased and 
are projected to continue to do so in the next 
decade. At the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, enrollments have grown faster among 
women than men. In the next decade, full- 
time undergraduate enrollment is expected 
to increase faster than part-time enrollment, 
and enrollment in 4-year institutions faster 
than in 2-year institutions. In recent years. 



the number of course enrollments in distance 
education has nearly doubled, and continued 
growth is expected. Also, about one-third of 
undergraduates are now older students who 
combine school and work, and many of them 
characterize themselves as employees first and 
students second. 

Paralleling the growth in postsecondary edu- 
cation, participation in adult education has 
increased as well. Many adults participate in 
adult education for work-related purposes, and 
in 2002-03, 40 percent of all persons age 16 
and above did so. 

NCES produces an array of reports each month 
that present findings about the U.S. education 
system. The Condition of Education 2004 is the 
culmination of a yearlong project. It includes 
data that were available by early April 2004. 
In the coming months, many other reports and 
surveys informing us about education will be 
released, including the baseline year for a new 
longitudinal study tracking the development 
and early childhood experiences of very young 
children; the 3rd-grade follow-up to the kinder- 
garten cohort study; international assessments; 
and the first year of a new longitudinal study of 
high school students. As is true of the indica- 
tors in this volume, these surveys and reports 
will continue to inform Americans about the 
condition of education. 




Robert Lerner 
Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The Condition of Education is available in 
two forms: this print volume for 2004 and 
a web version on the NCES web site (http: 
//nces.ed.goviprogramsicoe). The web version 
includes special analyses, essays, and indica- 
tors from this and earlier print volumes of The 
Condition of Education. (See page xxii for a 
list of all the indicators that appear on The 
Condition of Education web site.) 

Each section of the print volume of The Condi- 
tion of Education begins with a summary of the 
general topic areas covered by the indicators in 
this volume and on The Condition of Education 
web site. All indicators contain a discussion, 
a single graph or table on the main indicator 
page, and one or more supplemental tables. All 
use the most recent national data available from 
the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) or other sources serving the purposes 
of the indicator. The icon to the side of the 
graph or table directs readers to supplemental 
notes, supplemental tables, or another source 
for more information. 

When the source is an NCES publication, such as 
The Digest of Education Statistics 2002 (NCES 
2003-060), that publication can be viewed at 
the NCES web site (http://nces.ed.gov). 

The supplemental tables provide more detailed 
breakouts for an indicator, such as household 
income, students’ race/ethnicity, or parents’ 
education (appendix 1). Supplemental notes 
provide information on the sources of data 
used, describe how analyses were conducted, 
or provide explanations of categories used in 
an indicator (appendix 2). Tables of standard 
errors (see below) are also included for ap- 
plicable indicators. A glossary of terms and a 
comprehensive bibliography of items cited in 
The Condition of Education appear at the end 
of the volume. 



Data Sources and Estimates 

The data in this report were obtained from 
many different sources, including state educa- 
tion agencies, local schools, and colleges and 
universities using surveys and compilations of 
administrative records. Users of The Condition 
of Education should be cautious when compar- 
ing data from different sources. Differences in 
procedures, timing, question phrasing, inter- 
viewer training, and so forth can all affect the 
comparability of results. 

Data reported in this volume are primarily from 
two types of sources. Some indicators report 
data from entire populations, such as indicator 
3S (public elementary and secondary expendi- 
tures per student). With these kinds of data, 
information is collected from every member 
of the population surveyed. This “universe” 
could be all colleges and universities or every 
school district in the country. Other indicators 
report data from a statistical sample of the en- 
tire population. When a sample is used, the 
statistical uncertainty introduced from having 
data from only a portion of the entire popula- 
tion must be considered in reporting estimates 
and making comparisons. 

In contrast, when data on an entire popula- 
tion are available, estimates of the size of the 
total population or a subpopulation are made 
simply by counting, or summing, the units in 
the population or subpopulation. In the case 
of subpopulations, the size is usually reported 
as a percentage of the total population. In 
addition, estimates of the average (or mean) 
values of some characteristic of the popula- 
tion or subpopulation may be reported. The 
mean is obtained by summing the values for all 
members of the subpopulation and dividing the 
sum by the size of the subpopulation. Examples 
include the annual mean salaries of professors 
at 4-year colleges and universities. 
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Although estimates derived from universe 
surveys are not affected by sampling, they 
are affected by a wide range of potential data 
collection errors such as coverage errors, re- 
sponse errors, coding errors, and data entry 
errors. These errors on data sets with the entire 
population may be larger than the error due to 
collecting data on a sample of the population. 
Estimates of the size of these errors are typically 
not available. 

A universe survey is usually expensive and 
time consuming, so researchers often collect 
data from a small sample of the population of 
interest. Through (stratified) random sampling 
and other methods, researchers seek to ensure 
that this sample accurately represents the larger 
population to which they wish to generalize. 
As an illustration, the Education Longitudinal 
Study of 2002, upon which indicator 15 is in 
part based, surveyed a representative sample 
of nearly 15,000 lOth-graders from among all 
lOth-graders across the country. Based on this 
sample, conclusions can be drawn about all 
lOth-graders, such as their family background, 
characteristics of the schools they attend, and 
their activities outside of school. 

Estimating the size of the total population or 
subpopulations from a data source based on a 
sample of the entire population requires consid- 
eration of several factors before the estimates 
become meaningful. However conscientious an 
organization may be in collecting data from a 
sample of a population, there will always be 
some margin of error in estimating the size of 
the actual total population or subpopulation 
because the data are available from only a por- 
tion of the total population. Consequently, data 
from samples can provide only an estimate of 
the true or actual value. The margin of error 
or the range of the estimate depends on several 
factors, such as the amount of variation in the 
responses, the size and representativeness of the 
sample, and the size of the subgroup for which 



the estimate is computed.' The magnitude of 
this margin of error is measured by what statisti- 
cians call the “standard error” of an estimate. 

Most indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion summarize data from sample surveys con- 
ducted by NCES or the Bureau of the Census 
with support from NCES. Brief explanations 
of the major NCES surveys can be found in 
supplemental notes 3 and 4 of this volume. 
More detailed explanations can be obtained 
at the web site noted above, under “Survey 
and Program Areas.” Information about the 
Current Population Survey, another frequent 
source of survey data used in The Condi- 
tion of Education, can be obtained at http: 
//ivtvw.bls. census.gov/cps/cpsmain.htm (and 
also in supplemental note 2). 

Standard Errors 

When data from samples are reported, as is 
the case with most of the indicators in The 
Condition of Education, the standard error is 
calculated for each estimate provided in order 
to determine the “margin of error” for these 
estimates. The standard errors for all the esti- 
mated means, medians, or percentages reported 
in the graphs and text tables of The Condi- 
tion of Education can be found in appendix 
3, Standard Error Tables. The corresponding 
standard errors for the supplemental tables 
can be viewed at the NCES web site at http: 
//nces.ed.gov/programs/coe 

The standard errors of the estimates for dif- 
ferent subpopulations in an indicator can vary 
considerably. As an illustration, indicator IS 
reports on the postsecondary expectations 
of lOth-graders. Among White students, 40 
percent expected to earn a bachelor’s degree, 
while among American Indian students, 36 
percent expected to do so (see supplemental 
table 15-1 ). In contrast to the similarity of these 
percentages, their standard errors were .64 and 
6.94 percent, respectively (see table SI 5-1 in 
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http:l/nces.ed.govlprograms/coe/2004lsection3/ 
table. asp ftableID=213). 

The percentage or mean score with the smaller 
standard error provides a more reliable esti- 
mate of the true value than does the percentage 
or mean score with a higher standard error. 
Standard errors tend to diminish in size as the 
size of the sample (or subsample) increases. 
Consequently, for the same kinds of data, such 
as enrollment rates in postsecondary education 
sample surveys (like the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study) or scores on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, standard 
errors will almost always be larger for Blacks 
and Hispanics than for Whites, who represent 
a larger proportion of the population. 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

Due to standard errors, caution is warranted 
when drawing conclusions about the size of 
one population estimate in comparison to an- 
other or whether a time series of population 
estimates is increasing, decreasing, or staying 
about the same. Although one estimate of the 
population size may be larger than another, a 
statistical test may find that there is no discern- 
ible difference between the two estimates due 
to their uncertainty. 

Whether differences in means or percentages 
are statistically significant can be determined 
using the standard errors of the estimates. 
When differences are statistically significant, 
the probability that the difference occurred by 
chance is usually small; for example, it might 
be about 5 times out of 100. Some details about 
the method primarily used in The Condition 
of Education for determining whether the 
difference between two means is statistically 
significant are presented in the introduction to 
appendix 3, Standard Error Tables. 

Eor all indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion based on samples, differences between 



means or percentages (including increases 
or decreases) are stated only when they are 
statistically significant. To determine whether 
differences reported are statistically significant, 
two-tailed t-tests, at the .05 level, are typically 
used. The t-test formula for determining statis- 
tical significance is adjusted when the samples 
being compared are dependent. When the 
variables to be tested are postulated to form 
a trend, the relationship may be tested us- 
ing linear regression, logistic regression, or 
ANOVA trend analysis instead of a series of 
t-tests. These other methods of analysis test for 
specific relationships (e.g., linear, quadratic, or 
cubic) among variables. 

Discussion of several indicators illustrates the 
consequences of these considerations. Indicator 
13 reports that a smaller percentage of persons 
ages 16-24 were neither enrolled in school nor 
working in 2003 (13 percent) than in 1986 (16 
percent) (see supplemental table 13-1). Although 
the difference of 3 percentage points is relatively 
small, so are the standard errors associated with 
each estimate (0.27 and 0.29 for 2003 and 1986, 
respectively) (see table S13-1), and the differ- 
ence is statistically significant and supports the 
statement. In contrast, indicator 34 discusses the 
percentage of children participating in activities 
after school in 2001. The data in supplemental 
table 34-1 indicate that 29 percent of all chil- 
dren participated in academic activities for the 
purposes of supervision, compared with 23 per- 
cent participating in clubs. This difference of 6 
percentage points is larger than in the previous 
example, but the standard errors are also larger 
(2.32 and 2.27, respectively) (see table S34-1). 
The difference is not statistically significant, and 
therefore, the data do not support a conclusion 
that children are more likely to participate in 
academic programs than clubs for the purposes 
of supervision. The introduction to appendix 3 
explains in some detail how the statistical sig- 
nificance of the difference between two estimates 
is determined. 
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Variation in Populations 

In considering the estimated means in the tables 
and figures shown in this volume and on the 
web site, it is important to keep in mind that 
there may be considerable variation among the 
members of a population in the characteristic 
or variable represented by the population 
mean. For example, the estimated average 
3rd-grade mathematics score of children who 
entered kindergarten in fall 1998 was 85 scale 
score points (see supplemental table 8-1). In 
reality, many students scored above 85 points 
and many scored below 85 points. Likewise, 
not all postsecondary institutions provided the 
same amount of remedial education to entering 
freshmen in fall 2000. 

Because of this variation, there may be con- 
siderable overlap among the members of two 
populations that are being compared. Although 
the difference in the estimated means of the 
two populations may be statistically significant, 
many members of the population with the low- 
er estimated mean may be above the estimated 
mean of the other population and vice versa. 
For example, some percentage of young adults 
with a high school diploma or GED have higher 
earnings than young adults with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher (see indicator 14). The extent 
of such overlap is not generally considered in 
the indicators in this volume. 

Estimates of the extent of variation in such 
population characteristics can be computed 
from the NCES survey data sets or are available 
in published reports. For example, estimates of 
the variation in students’ assessment scores can 
be found using the NAEP Data Tool at http: 
linces.ed.govinationsreportcardinaepdatal or in 
the appendices to most NAEP reports. 



Rounding and Other Considerations 

Although values reported in the supplemental 
tables are generally rounded to one decimal 
place (e.g., 76.5 percent), values reported in 
each indicator are rounded to whole numbers 
(with any value of 0.5 or above rounded to the 
next highest whole number). Due to rounding, 
cumulative percentages may sometimes equal 
99 or 101 percent, rather than 100. 

In accordance with the recently revised NCES 
Statistical Standards, many tables in this vol- 
ume use a series of symbols to alert the reader 
to special statistical notes. These symbols, and 
their meaning, are as follows: 

— Not available. 

Data were not collected or not reported. 

t Not applicable. 

Category does not exist. 

# Rounds to zero. 

The estimate rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. 

Estimates are unstable (because standard 
errors are large compared with the esti- 
mate). 

t Reporting standards not met. 

Did not meet reporting standards. 

p < 0.05 Significance level.^ 

Notes 

'If there are five racial/ethnic groups in a sample of 1,500, the researcher would 
have less confidence in the results for each group individually than in the results 
for the entire sample because there are fewer people in the subgroup than in 
the population. 

Ihe chance that the difference found between two estimates when no real 
difference exists is less than 5 out of 1 00. 
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This List of indicators inciudes aii the indicators 
in Section 1 thatappearon The Condition of Edu- 
cation\Nebs\te{http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe), 


All Ages 

Enrollment Trends, by Age 




drawn from fhe 2000-2004 print voiumes.The iist 
is organized by subject area.The indicator num- 


1-2004 


bers and the years in which the indicators were 
pubiished are not necessariiy sequentiai. 


Pfepnmafy Education 


Enrollment in Early Childhood Education Programs 


1-2002 




Prekindergarten in U.S.Public Schools 


2-2004 




Elementary/Secondory Education 


Trends in Eull- and Elalf-Day Kindergarten 


3-2004 




Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollments 


4-2004 




Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 


3-2002 




Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 


5-2004 




Eamily Characteristics of 5- to 17-Year-Olds 


2-2003 




Language Minority Students 


4-2003 




Undecgcaduate Education 


Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 


6-2004 




Eoreign-Born Students in Postsecondary Institutions 


6-2003 




Gfaduate and Ptofesslonal Education 


Trends in Graduate/First-Professional Enrollments 


7-2003 




Adult Learning 


Adult Participation in Work-Related Learning 


7-2004 




Participation in Adult Education 


8-2003 
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Introduction: Participation in Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condi- 
tion of Education report trends in enrollments 
across all levels of education. There are 14 indi- 
cators in this section; 7, prepared for this year’s 
volume, appear on the following pages, and all 
14, including indicators from previous years, 
appear on the web (see Web Site Contents on 
the facing page for a full list of the indicators). 
Enrollment is a key indicator of the scope of 
and access to educational opportunities and 
a basic descriptor of American education. 
Changes in enrollment have implications for 
the demand for educational resources, such as 
qualified teachers, physical facilities, and fund- 
ing levels required to provide a high-quality 
education for our nation’s students. 

The indicators in this section are organized into 
an overview section, in which enrollments are 
reported by age group, and a series of subsec- 
tions organized by level of the education system. 
These levels are preprimary education, elementa- 
ry and secondary education, undergraduate edu- 
cation, graduate and professional education, and 
adult learning. Adult learning includes formal 
education activities in which adults participate 
to upgrade their work-related skills, to change 
careers, or to expand personal interests. 

The indicators in the first subsection compare 
rates of enrollment in formal education pro- 
grams across age groups in the population and 
examine the extent to which changes in the 
enrollment of an age group are due to shifts in 
the group’s enrollment rate and its population 
size. Population size fluctuates due to changes 
in birth rates, immigration, and other factors. 
Looking at trends in the enrollment rate of in- 
dividuals in various age groups over time pro- 
vides a perspective on how the role of education 
changes during the course of their lives. 

Participation in center-based early childhood 
care and education programs, such as Head 
Start, nursery school, and prekindergarten, 
helps to prepare children for elementary school 



or serves as child care for working parents. One 
new indicator on the following pages shows 
enrollments in the prekindergarten programs 
of public schools, and another earlier indicator, 
which appears on the web, shows trends in the 
rate of enrollment among 3- to 5 -year-olds in 
center-based programs. 

Elementary and secondary education provides 
knowledge and skills that prepare students for 
further learning and productive membership in 
society. Because enrollment at the elementary 
and secondary levels is mandatory, changes in 
enrollment are driven primarily by shifts in 
the size of the school age population. Postsec- 
ondary education provides students with op- 
portunities to gain advanced knowledge and 
skills either immediately after high school or 
later in life. Because postsecondary education 
is voluntary, changes in total undergraduate 
enrollments reflect fluctuations in enrollment 
rates and the perceived availability and value of 
postsecondary education, as well as the size of 
college-age populations. Graduate and profes- 
sional enrollments form an important segment 
of postsecondary education, allowing students 
to pursue advanced coursework in a variety 
of areas. 

Some of the indicators in the subsections 
provide information about the background 
characteristics of the students who are en- 
rolled and, in some cases, how these students 
are distributed across schools. Eor example, an 
indicator that appears on the web site shows the 
family characteristics of 5- to 17-year-olds, and 
another in this volume shows the concentration 
of enrollments in high-poverty and high-minor- 
ity schools. 

The indicators on participation in education 
from previous editions of The Condition of 
Education, which are not included in this 
volume, are available at http:llnces.ed.govl 
programsi coellistlindex.asp . 
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Indicator 1 



All Ages 

Enrollment Trends, by Age 

Between 1 970 and 2002, the enrollment rate Increased among those ages 18 and above, 
when they are typically enrolled In postsecondary education. For example, the enrollment 
rate of those ages 20-2 1 1ncreased from 32 percent In 1 970 to 48 percent In 2002. 



Changes in enrollment have implications for the 
demand for educational resources. Enrollments 
change due to fluctuations in population size 
and rates of enrollment. A shift in the rate of 
enrollment implies a change in the enrollment 
behavior of the population, which, in turn, may 
reflect changes in the perceived value of formal 
education or the time taken to complete degrees. 
Between 1970 and 2002, the enrollment rate of 
adults ages 18-34 increased (see supplemental 
table 1-1). After increasing from 1970 to 1977, 
the enrollment rate of youth ages 5-6 has re- 
mained stable. Among youth ages 7-13 and 
ages 14-17, enrollment rates were very high 
and remained stable. Among youth ages 3-4, 
the enrollment rate increased between 1970 and 
2002, though that may be partly due to changes 
in the method of collecting these data. 

Among youth ages 5-17, enrollment in el- 
ementary and secondary education is generally 
compulsory. As a result, the enrollment rate for 
these age groups is very high, with increases 
or decreases in the enrollment count reflecting 
fluctuations in the population. Public elementary 
and secondary enrollment declined in the 1970s 



and early 1980s before increasing to an all-time 
high in 2002 (indicator 4). 

At ages 18-19, youth are moving from secondary 
to postsecondary education or into the workforce. 
The enrollment rate among youth ages 18-19 in- 
creased from 48 percent in 1970 to 63 percent 
in 2002. Among youth in this age group, there 
has been an increase in the percentage enrolled in 
elementary/secondary education (from 10 to 18 
percent) and the percentage enrolled in postsec- 
ondary education (from 37 to 45 percent). 

Among those ages 20-34, when most people 
who are enrolled are in postsecondary educa- 
tion, both the enrollment rate and the enrollment 
count increased from 1970 to 2000 (indicator 
6). The enrollment rate of adults ages 20-24 in- 
creased from 22 percent in 1970 to 34 percent in 
2002. The enrollment rate also increased among 
older adults, ages 25-34, when most people have 
typically finished postsecondary education. Be- 
tween 1970 and 2002, the enrollment rate of 
those ages 25-29 increased from 8 percent to 12 
percent, and the enrollment rate of those ages 
30-34 increased from 4 to 7 percent. 



EDUCATION ENROLLMENT: Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1970- 
2002 




'Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used 
to coiiect preprimary enroiiment data. As such, 
numbers before 1994 may not be comparable to 
1994 or later numbers. 

NOTE: Includes enrollment in any type of graded 
public, parochiafor other private schools.Includes 
nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. Attendance may be on 
either a full-time or part-time basis and during 
the day or night.Enrollments in“special'' schools, 
such as trade schools, business colleges, or 
correspondence schools, are not included. Data 
are based upon sample surveys of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. In 1994, the survey 
methodology for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. 
See supplemental note 2 for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(forthcoming). Digest of Education Statistics 
2003 (NCES 2004-024), table 6. Data from U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau ofthe Census, 
Current Population Survey (CPS),October Supple- 
ment, 1970-2002. 



EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 2,8 
Supplemental Table 1-1 
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Indicator 2 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Preprimary Education 

Prekindergarten in U.S. Public Schools 

Thirty-five percent of public elementary schools had prekindergarten programs in 
2000-0 1, serving over 800,000 children. Schools in the Southeast were more likely to have 
any prekindergarten programs and full-day programs than schools in other regions. 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding.Survey includes special education and 
regular elementary and combined schools. Public 
elementary school is defined as a school with a 
lowest grade less than or equal to grade 3 and 
a highest grade less than or equal to grade 8. 
Combined school is defined as containing both 
elementary and secondary grades (e.g.,K-12 or 
]-9). Supplemental note I identifies the states 
in each region. 

SOURCE: Smith, I, Kleiner, A., Parsad, B., and 
Earris, E. (2003). Preklndergarten In U.S. Public 
Schools: 2000-2001 (NCES 2003-019), tables 
2 and 3 and previously unpublished tabulation 
(November 2003). Data from U.S. Department 
of Educafion, NCES, Fast Response Survey 
System (ERSS), “Survey of Classes Thaf Serve 
Children Prior to Kindergarten in Public Schools: 
2000-2001, "ERSS 78,2001. 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 2-1, 2-2 



Participation in early childhood programs, such 
as prekindergarten, helps prepare children for 
school. In 2000-01, some 19,900 public el- 
ementary schools, or about 35 percent of all 
public elementary schools, offered prekinder- 
garten classes (see supplemental table 2-1). 
Thirteen percent of public elementary schools 
offered full-day only classes, 19 percent offered 
half-day only classes, and 3 percent offered 
both full- and half-day classes. Schools in the 
Southeast were more likely than schools in 
other regions to offer prekindergarten classes. 
The majority of prekindergarten class offerings 
in the Southeast were full-day classes, while the 
majority of class offerings in the Northeast, 
Central, and West regions were half-day classes. 
Public schools with large enrollments (as de- 
fined by 700 or more students) and schools in 
central cities were more likely than schools with 
other enrollment sizes and in other locales to 
offer prekindergarten classes. 

The greater the percentage of minority students 
enrolled in a school, the greater was the like- 
lihood of the school having prekindergarten 
programs — from 27 percent of schools with 
less than 10 percent minority enrollment to 



51 percent of schools with 75 percent or more 
minority enrollment. In addition, as the per- 
centage of children eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch increased, so did the percentage 
of schools offering prekindergarten — from 21 
percent of low-poverty schools (less than 15 
percent of children eligible for the school lunch 
program) to 5 1 percent of high-poverty schools 
(75 percent or more of children eligible). 

There were 822,000 children in prekindergar- 
ten classes in public schools in 2000-01 (see 
supplemental table 2-2). The majority (68 
percent) were 4 years old. Sixty-one percent 
of children in prekindergarten were eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch. Among children 
in prekindergarten classes, 39 percent were in 
high-poverty public schools and 11 percent 
were in low-poverty schools. White children 
represented 81 percent of students in prekin- 
dergarten classes in low-poverty public schools, 
compared with 4 and 8 percent for Black and 
Hispanic students. Conversely, White children 
made up 22 percent of students in high-poverty 
schools, compared with 36 and 39 percent for 
Black and Hispanic children, respectively. 



PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS: Percentage of public elementary schools with prekindergarten classes, by type of 
program and region: 2000-01 



Percent 




Total Full-day only Half-day only Both 

Type of program 

■ Total ■ Northeast ■ Southeast Central ■ West 
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Indicator 3 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Trends in Full- and Half-Day Kindergarten 

Enrol Imen t among 4- to 6-year-olds in kindergarten increased from 1 977 to 2001. During 
this period, the proportion of students enrolled in full-day kindergarten increased and by 
1 995 was larger than the proportion enrolled halfday 



Total enrollment in kindergarten among children 
ages 4-6 increased from 3.2 million in 1977 to 4 
million in 1992, before decreasing to 3.7 million 
in 2001 (see supplemental table 3-1). Similarly, 
the percentage of 4- to 6-year-olds attending 
kindergarten rose from 1977 to 1992, before 
declining to 31 percent in 2001. Age 5 was the 
most common age to be enrolled in kindergar- 
ten. Seventy-three percent of all 5-year-olds were 
enrolled in kindergarten in 2001, compared with 
7 percent of 4-year-olds and 13 percent of 6-year- 
olds (see supplemental table 3-2). 

Between 1977 and 2001, a shift occurred in the 
type of kindergarten attended. In 1977, a higher 
percentage of children attended a half-day than 
a full-day program (73 vs. 27 percent). By 1995, 
this distribution had reversed, and in 2001, 40 
percent of children ages 4-6 enrolled in kinder- 
garten attended half day, compared with 60 
percent attending full day. 

In 2001, full-day kindergarten was gener- 
ally more common than half-day kindergarten 
throughout different segments of the popula- 



tion. There were some differences in attendance 
patterns by subgroups, however. For example, 
children ages 4-6 enrolled in kindergarten in 
the South were more likely to attend full-day 
kindergarten (78 percent) than children in the 
Northeast, Midwest, and West (60, 53, and 43 
percent, respectively). Children in the West were 
the only group in which a higher proportion was 
enrolled in half-day than in full-day kindergarten 
(57 vs. 43 percent). 

In addition, in 2001, Black kindergartners (76 
percent) were more likely than their White (56 
percent), Hispanic (60 percent), and Asian/Pacific 
Islander (57 percent) peers to be enrolled in full- 
day programs. Children in families with incomes 
less than $50,000 were more likely to attend 
full-day kindergarten than children with higher 
family incomes. The type of school attended was 
also related to children’s enrollment. Sixty-eight 
percent of children ages 4-6 enrolled in private 
kindergartens attended a full-day program, 
compared with 59 percent of children in public 
kindergartens. 



KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution of children ages 4-6 enrolled in kindergarten, by type of program: 
October selected years 1977-2001 



Percent 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Survey 
(CPS), October Supplement, selected years 
1977-2001, previously unpublished tabulation 
(December 2003). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Tables 3-1, 3-2 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollments 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment is projected to increase to 49.7 million 
in 2013. The West will experience the largest increase in enrollments. 



NOTE: Includes kindergarten and most prekinder- 
garten enroiiment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(2003). Projections of Education Statistics to 
20B (NCES 2004-013), tabies 1 and 4 and 
(forthcoming) Digest of Education Statistics 
2003 (NCES 2004-024),tabie 37. Data from U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES, Common Core 
of Data (CCD),“State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education,” 1986-2001 
and"Statistics of Public Elementary and Second- 
ary School Systems,"various years. 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 4-1 , 4-2 
Schmidley2001 
NCES 98-039 



Rising immigration — the total immigrant 
population nearly tripled from 1970 to 2000 
(Schmidley 2001 ) — and the baby boom echo — 
the 25 percent increase in the number of annual 
births that began in the mid-1970s and peaked 
in 1990 — are boosting school enrollment. After 
declining during the 1970s and early 1980s, en- 
rollment in public schools for prekindergarten 
through grade 12 increased in the latter part of 
the 1980s and the 1990s, reaching an estimated 
48.0 million in 2003 (see supplemental table 
4-1). Enrollment is projected to be 48.2 million 
in 2004. Public enrollment for prekindergarten 
through grade 12 is projected to increase to an 
all-time high of 49.7 million in 2013. Public en- 
rollment in prekindergarten through grade 8 is 
projected to decrease from 2003 through 2005 
and then to increase through 2013, whereas 
public enrollment in grades 9 through 12 is 
projected to increase through 2007 and then 
to decrease. 

The South has had larger enrollments than 
other regions in the United States over the past 
35 years. During that time, the regional distri- 
bution of students in public schools changed, 
with the West and South increasing their share 



of total enrollment. Between 2003 and 2013, 
the West’s share of total public enrollment will 
continue to increase. Over this period, public 
enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 
12 is expected to decrease in the Northeast, 
to remain relatively stable in the Midwest, to 
increase from 17.3 million to 17.9 million in 
the South, and to increase from 11.6 million 
to 13 million in the West. 

Private school enrollment for kindergarten 
through grade 12 increased from 4.7 million 
in 1989-90 to 5.1 million in 1999-2000 (see 
supplemental table 4-2). Between these years, 
enrollment in private schools increased in the 
South and West, while it remained stable in the 
Northeast and Midwest. Private school enroll- 
ment for kindergarten through grade 12 was 
highest in the South in 1999-2000, although 
the proportion of students enrolled in private 
schools compared with the total elementary 
and secondary enrollment in the region was 
higher in the Northeast and Midwest. Despite 
experiencing increases, the West had the fewest 
students and the smallest proportion of stu- 
dents in private schools in 1999-2000. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Public elementary and secondary enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 1 2 (in thousands), 
by grade level, with projections: Fall 1 965-201 3 



Number (in thousands) Projected 
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Indicator 5 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 

Black and Hispanic 4th-graders are more likely than White 4th-graders to be in schools 
with high levels of students from low-income families and less likely to be in schools with 
low levels of students from low-income families. 



Eligibility for the free or reduced-price lunch 
program provides a proxy measure of low-in- 
come family status. Forty percent of 4th-graders 
were eligible for the program in 2003, includ- 
ing 70 percent of Black students, 71 percent of 
Hispanic students, and 23 percent of White stu- 
dents (see supplemental table 5-1). This reflects 
a larger percentage of Black and Hispanic than 
White 4th-graders from low-income families 
in 2003. 

In addition to being more likely than White stu- 
dents to be from low-income families, Black and 
Hispanic students are more likely to be concen- 
trated in high-poverty schools. As the propor- 
tion of Black and Hispanic students increases, 
so does the proportion of students in the school 
eligible for school lunch. For example, 6 percent 
of Black and Hispanic 4th-graders were in the 
lowest-poverty schools (those with 10 percent 
or less of the students eligible) in 2003, com- 
pared with 29 percent of White 4th-graders. In 
contrast, 47 percent of Black and 5 1 percent of 
Hispanic students were in the highest-poverty 
schools (those with more than 75 percent of the 
students eligible), compared with 5 percent of 
White students. Thus, Black and Hispanic 4th- 



graders were more likely than White 4th-graders 
to attend schools with a majority of students 
from low-income families in 2003. 

This situation also exists when taking into ac- 
count the school’s location. In 2003, Black and 
Hispanic 4th-graders were more likely than 
White 4th-graders to be eligible for the school 
lunch program in schools in central cities, urban 
fringe, and rural areas. In addition, within each 
location. Black and Hispanic students were more 
likely than White students to be concentrated in 
the highest-poverty schools. For example, within 
central city schools, 61 percent of Black and 64 
percent of Hispanic students were in the high- 
est-poverty schools, compared with 12 percent 
of White students. 

In addition to being enrolled in schools with 
larger concentrations of students from low-in- 
come families. Black and Hispanic 4th-graders 
likely attend schools with high minority enroll- 
ment. For instance, 38 percent of Black and 
39 percent of Hispanic 4th-graders attended 
schools in which 90 percent or more of the 
students were minorities in 2003 (see supple- 
mental table 5-2). 



POVERTY CONCENTRATION: Percentage distribution of 4th-graders by the percentage of students in the school eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch, by race/ethnicity: 2003 

Percent 

100 I 



80 - 




Total 


Black 


Race/ethnicity’ 


White 


Hispanic 


■ 10 percent 


■ 11-25 percent 


■ 26-50 percent 


51-75 percent 


■ More than 


or less 
eligible 


eligible 


eligible 


eligible 


75 percent 
eligible 



'Black includes African American and Hispanic 
includes Latino. Racial categories exclude His- 
panic origin. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. The National School Lunch Program is 
a federally assisted meal program.To be eligible, a 
student must be from a household with an income 
at or below 185 percent of the poverty level for 
reduced-price lunch or at or below 130 percent 
of the poverty level forfree lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 2003 Reading Assessment, previously 
unpublished tabulation (January 2004). 
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Undergraduate Education 

Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 

In the next 1 0 years, undergraduate enrollment in 4-year institutions is projected to 
increase at a faster rate than in 2-year institutions and women's enrollment 

is expected to increase at a faster rate than men's. 



NOTE: Projections are based upon the middle al- 
ternative assumptions concerning the economy. 
For more information, see NCES 2004-01 3. Data 
for 1999 were imputed using alternative proce- 
dures.For more information, see NCES 2003-060, 
pp.509-512. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(forthcoming). Digest of Education Statistics 
2003 (NCES 2004-024), table 187 and (2003) 
Projections of Education Statistics to 2013 (NCES 
2004-013),tables 16,18,and 19. Data from U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES, 1969-1986 
Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS),"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Univer- 
sities"and 1987-2001 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System,"Fall Enrollment Survey” 
(IPEDS-EF:87-01). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,8 
Supplemental Table 6-1 



Total undergraduate enrollment in degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions has gener- 
ally increased in the past three decades, and it 
is projected to increase throughout the next 10 
years. These increases have been accompanied 
by changes in the attendance status of students, 
the type of institution attended, and the propor- 
tion of students who are women. The number 
of students enrolled both part time and full 
time, the number of students at 2- and 4-year 
institutions, and the number of male and female 
undergraduates are projected to reach a new high 
each year from 2004 to 2013 (see supplemental 
table 6-1). 

In the past, more undergraduate students were 
enrolled full time than part time in degree-grant- 
ing 2- and 4-year institutions. This pattern is 
expected to continue in the future. In the 1970s, 
part-time undergraduate enrollment increased at 
a faster rate than full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment, but the majority of students were still en- 
rolled full time. During the 1980s, growth slowed 
for both groups. In the 1990s, the rate of full-time 
undergraduate enrollment increased, while part- 
time undergraduate enrollment remained fairly 



constant. In the next 10 years, full-time under- 
graduate enrollment is expected to increase at a 
faster rate than part-time enrollment. 

More undergraduate students attended 4-year 
institutions than 2-year institutions. After strong 
growth in the 1970s, the rate of increase in un- 
dergraduate enrollment at 2-year institutions 
slowed in the 1980s and slowed still further in 
the 1990s. However, it is expected to increase 
again in the next 10 years. Four-year undergradu- 
ate enrollment has increased over the past three 
decades and is expected to increase at a faster 
rate than undergraduate enrollment in 2-year 
institutions in the next 10 years. 

In 1978, the number of undergraduate women 
in degree-granting 2- and 4-year institutions ex- 
ceeded the number of undergraduate men. Since 
the 1970s, women’s undergraduate enrollment 
has increased faster than men’s. In the next 10 
years, men’s undergraduate enrollment is pro- 
jected to increase more than in the 1990s, but 
women’s undergraduate enrollment is projected 
to grow at a faster rate. 



UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT: Total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions (in thousands), by sex, attendance status, and type of institution, with projections: Fall 1 970-201 3 



Enrollment (in thousands) 




1 970-2001 : Actual 2002-201 3: Projected 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Indicator 7 



Adult Learning 

Adult Participation in Work-Related Learning 

Forty percent of adults ages 1 6 and above participated in adult education for work- 
related reasons in 2002-03. Educational attainment was positively associated with such 
participation. 



In an age of rapid economic and technological 
change, work-related adult education can pro- 
vide benefits for individuals and for society as a 
whole. People enroll in adult education courses 
and activities to learn new skills, to maintain and 
enhance existing skills, and to make themselves 
more productive and marketable. 

In 2002-03, 40 percent of all persons ages 16 
and above who are no longer in elementary or 
secondary school participated in some work- 
related adult education (see supplemental table 
7-1). Adults were most likely to report taking 
formal work-related courses* and college or 
university degree programs for work-related 
reasons (33 and 9 percent of all persons ages 16 
and above, respectively). Educational attainment 
was positively associated with participating in 
adult education for work-related reasons: those 
with higher levels of education were more likely 
to report taking adult education. Adults in pro- 
fessional or managerial occupations (70 percent) 
were more likely than adults in service, sales, or 
support (49 percent) or in trades (32 percent) to 
participate in adult education for work-related 
reasons. Asian/Pacific Islander adults (49 per- 



cent) were more likely than White, Black, and 
Hispanic adults to take any work-related adult 
education activity. White and Black adults (41 
and 39 percent, respectively) were more likely 
than their Hispanic peers (31 percent) to par- 
ticipate in any adult education. 

Business or industry was the most common 
provider of work-related adult education, with 
5 1 percent of participants involved in activities 
provided by business or industry in 2002-03 (see 
supplemental table 7-2). The next most com- 
mon providers of work-related adult education 
were colleges/uni versifies or vocational/technical 
schools (21 percent), government agencies, and 
professional or labor associations/organizations 
(19 percent each). 

Among those taking formal work-related cours- 
es, 30 percent of adults took between 9 and 24 
classroom hours, 27 percent took 8 hours or 
fewer, and 26 percent took 41 hours or more in 
2002-03 (see supplemental table 7-3). A smaller 
proportion, 18 percent, took between 25 and 40 
classroom hours. 



ADULT EDUCATION: Percentage of persons ages 16 and above participating in work-related adult education in the past 
1 2 months, by educational attainment and type of activity: 2002-03 

Percent 

100 I 



80 




high school diploma or including degree professional degree 

equivalent vocational/technical 

Educational attainment 

■ Total ■ Work-related courses' ■ College/university Vocational/technical ■ Apprenticeship 

program program program 



# Rounds to zero. 

'Formal work-related courses Include training, 
workshops, seminars, courses, or classes taken 
for work-related reasons. 

NOTE: The survey population Includes civilian, 
noninstitutlonallzed Individuals ages 16 and 
above who are not enrolled in elementary or 
secondary school. The survey defined work- 
related adult education as both formal and 
informal learning activities that are done for 
reasons related to work. Formal types of work- 
related adult education may include apprentice- 
ships, formal work-relafed courses (e.g., framing, 
workshops, or seminars), college or university 
degree or certificate programs for work-related 
reasons, and vocational/technical programs for 
work-related reasons. This analysis excludes in- 
formal learning (e.g.,brown bag demonstrations, 
conferences, or self-paced study). Percentages of 
individual activities do not sum to the overall 
participation rate because individuals may have 
participated in multiple activities. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Carver, R, Elagedorn, M., and 
Chapman,C. (forthcoming). Parf/opafrorr/nZlrfu/f 
Education for Work-Related tieasons:2002-2003 
(NCES 2004-063), tables 1 , 2, 3, and 4. Data from 
U.S.Deparfment of Education,NCES,Adulf Educa- 
tion forWork-Related Reasons Survey of the 2003 
National Elousehold Education Surveys Program 
(NHES) (AEWR-NHES:2003). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 7-1, 
7-2, 7-3 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Section 2: Web Site Contents 



Indicatof-Yeof 



Eafly Childhood Outcomes 

Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 8-2004 

Children's Skills and Proficiencies in Reading and Mathematics Through 1st Grade 9-2001 

Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 9-2004 

International Comparisons of Reading Literacy in Grade 4 10-2003 

Writing Performance ofStudents in Grades 4, 8, and 12 10-2004 

Mathematics Performance ofStudents in Grades 4 and 8 11-2004 

Poverty and Student Mathematics Achievement 1 2-2003 

Science Performance ofStudents in Grades 4, 8, and 12 12-2002 

International Comparisons of 8th-Graders'Performance in Mathematics and Science 13-2002 
Geography Performance ofStudents in Grades 4, 8, and 12 13-2003 

U.S. History Performance ofStudents in Grades 4, 8, and 12 14-2003 

Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Voting Participation 15-2003 

Community Service Participation in Grades 6-12 16-2001 

International Civic Participation 16-2003 

Education and Health 1 2-2004 

Youth Neither Enrolled nor Working 13-2004 

Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings ofYoung Adults 14-2004 



This List of indicators inciudes aii the indicators 
in Section 2thatappearon The Condition of Edu- 
cation\Nebs\te{http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe), 
drawn from the 2000-2004 print voiumes.The iist 
is organized by subject area.The indicator num- 
bers and the years in which the indicators were 
pubiished are not necessariiy sequentiai. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Introduction: Learner Outcomes 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine student achievement and 
other outcomes of education among students 
in elementary and secondary education, and 
among adults in the larger society when data 
are available. There are 17 indicators in this 
section: 7, prepared for this year’s volume, 
appear on the following pages, and all 17, 
including indicators from previous years, ap- 
pear on the web (see Web Site Contents on the 
facing page for a full list of the indicators). The 
indicators on student achievement show how 
students are performing on assessments in read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and other academic 
subject areas, and the progress being made in 
improving their performance and closing their 
achievement gaps. The indicators in this section 
are organized into four subsections. 

The indicators in the first subsection trace the 
gains in achievement and specific reading and 
mathematics skills of children through the early 
years of elementary education. The indicators 
in the second subsection report trends in stu- 
dent performance by age or grade in the later 
years of elementary education through high 
school. 

Children enter school with varying levels of 
knowledge and skill. Measures of these early 
childhood competencies represent important 
indicators of students’ future prospects both 
inside and outside of the classroom. As stu- 
dents proceed through school, it is important 
to know the extent to which they are acquir- 
ing necessary skills and becoming proficient in 
challenging subject matter. Academic outcomes 
are basically measured in three ways, although 
not necessarily using all three measures in an 
indicator: as the change in students’ average 



performance over time, as the change in the 
percentage of students achieving predetermined 
levels of achievement, and through internation- 
al comparisons of national averages. Together, 
these measures, across indicators, help create 
a composite picture of academic achievement 
in U.S. schools. 

In addition to academic achievement, there are 
culturally and socially desirable outcomes of 
education in the third subsection. One mea- 
sure of these outcomes is an educated, capable, 
and engaged citizenry, which can be gauged 
by civic knowledge, community volunteerism, 
and voting participation. Other measures are 
patterns of communication and media use and 
the health status of individuals. One indicator 
on the following pages shows the association 
of education with health status. A new indica- 
tor on the following pages charts the extent 
to which young people may be experiencing 
difficulty in engaging in either school or work 
by showing the percentage who are neither 
enrolled nor employed. 

The fourth subsection looks specifically at the 
economic outcomes of education. Economic 
outcomes refer to the likelihood of being em- 
ployed, the salaries that employers are prepared 
to pay individuals with varying levels of skill 
and competence, the job and career satisfaction 
of employees, and other measures of economic 
well being and productivity. 

The indicators on student achievement from 
previous editions of The Condition of Educa- 
tion, which are not included in this volume, 
are available at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/ 
coe/list/i2.asp. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 8 



Early Childhood Outcomes 

Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 

Children without family risk factors, such as poverty, experienced a larger gain in reading 
and mathematics mean scale scores than their peers from the start of kindergarten 
through 3rd grade. 



The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kin- 
dergarten Class of 1998-99 collects information 
on a cohort of children who began kindergarten 
in fall 1998 and follows them through spring 
2004, when most will have completed grade 
5. The study assesses children’s achievement in 
reading, mathematics, and general knowledge 
as they progress through school. From fall 1998 
through the end of 3rd grade in spring 2002, 
children’s average reading scale score increased 
81 points, from 27 to 108. The corresponding 
increase in mathematics was 63 points, from a 
scale score of 22 in fall 1998 to 85 in spring 
2002' (see supplemental table 8-1). 

The number of family risk factors (household below 
poverty level, non-English primary home language, 
mother’s highest education less than a high school 
diploma/GED, and single-parent household) is 
negatively associated with children’s achievement 
gains in reading and mathematics. As the number 
of family risk factors increased, children experienced 
smaller gains from the start of kindergarten through 
the end of 3rd grade in both subject areas. For ex- 
ample, children with no family risk factors had an 
average gain of 84 points in reading, compared with 



a 73-point gain among children with 2 or more 
family risk factors (NCES 2004-007). 

Also, Black children demonstrated smaller gains 
in reading and mathematics than White, Hispanic, 
and Asian/Pacific Islander children. Multivariate 
analysis shows the same patterns of differences 
after accounting for differences in the number of 
family risk factors as well as other selected charac- 
teristics (i.e., sex, kindergarten program type, and 
types of schools attended) (NCES 2004-007, p. 
20). While race/ethnicity is related to the number 
of family risk factors (Zill and West 2001, p. 18), 
after accounting for the factors examined here, 
race/ethnicity and the number of family risk fac- 
tors are independently related to children’s gains 
in reading and mathematics. 

At the start of kindergarten in both reading and 
mathematics. Black children had lower mean 
achievement scores than other racial/ethnic 
groups, and children with family risk factors 
had lower achievement scores than their peers 
with fewer risk factors. These achievement gaps 
grew wider from the start of kindergarten in fall 
1998 to the end of 3rd grade in spring 2002. 



EARLYREADINGANDMATHEMATICSPERFORMANCE:Children's reading and mathematiascalescoresforfall1998 first-time kin- 
dergartners from kindergarten through 3rd grade, by family risk factors: Fall 1 998, spring 1 999, spring 2000 and spring 2002' 



Scale score Reading Mathematics 




■ 0 family risk factors 

■ 1 family risk factor 



2 or more family 
risk factors 



'The fall kindergarten to spring 3rd-grade reading 
scale gains ranged from 16 to 125 points, with a 
mean of 81 points and a standard deviation of 
16.8 points, and the mathematics scale gains 
ranged from 17to 104 points, with a mean of 63 
points and a standard deviation of 13.7 points. 

lamily risk factors include living below the 
poverty level, primary home language was non- 
English, mother's highest education was less than 
a high school diploma/GED,and living in a single- 
parent household, as measured in kindergarten. 
See supplemental note I for more information 
on mother's education and poverty. 

NOTE: The findings are based on children who 
entered kindergarten for the first time in fall 
1998 and were assessed in fall 1998, spring 
1999, spring 2000, and spring 2002. Estimates 
reflect the sample of children assessed in English 
in all assessment years (approximately 19 percent 
of Asian children and approximately 30 percent 
of Hispanic children were not assessedj.The Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study,Kindergarten Class 
of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) was not administered in 
spring 2001, when most of the children were in 
2nd grade. Although most of the sample was in 
3rd grade in spring 2002, 10 percentwere in 2nd 
grade,and about 1 percentwere enrolled in other 
grades.Seesuppfemento/nofeiformoreintorma- 
tion on ECLS-K. 

SOURCE: Rathbun, A, and West, J. (forthcoming). 
From Kindergarten Through Third Grade: Children's 
Beginning School Experiences (NCES 2004-007), 
tables A-4 and A-5. Data from U.S. Department 
of Education, NCES, Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), 
Longitudinal Kindergarten-first Grade Public- 
Use data file and Third Grade Restricted-Use 
data file, fall 1998, Spring 1999, Spring 2000, 
and Spring 2002. 



fORMOREINfORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 8-1 
NCES 2001-035 
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Indicator 9 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 

While 8th-grade reading performance increased between 1 992 and 2003, no difference 

was detected in the performance of 4th-graders. 



‘Significantly different from 2003. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were 
not permitted. 

NOTEdn addition toallowing for accommodations, 
the accommodations-permitted results at grade 4 
(1998-2003) differ slightly from previous years' 
results, and from previously reported results 
for 1998 and 2000, due to changes in sample 
weighting procedures. Beginning in 2002, the 
NAEP national sample was obtained by ag- 
gregating the samples from each state, rather 
than by obtaining an independently selected 
national sample. As a consequence,the sizeofthe 
national sample increased,and smallerdifferences 
between years or between types of students were 
found to be statistically significant than would 
have been detected in previous assessments.The 
2003 reading assessment did not include students 
in grade 12. See supplemental note 4 for more 
information on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(2003). The Nation's Report Card: Reading High- 
lights 2003 (NCES 2004-452) and NAEP web 
data tool (http://nees.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 
naepdata/search.asp). Data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, NCES, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 
1992-2003 Reading Assessments. 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
SupplementalTables9-1, 
9-2, 9-3 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) has assessed performance in reading 
in grades 4 and 8 in public and private schools 
since 1992, using the assessment reported here. 
The average reading scale score, which represents 
what students know and can do, of 4th-graders 
in 2003 was not significantly different from that 
in 1992. After decreasing in the late 1990s, the 
average score increased from 2000 to 2002, with 
the score in 2003 not significantly different from 
that in 2002. The average score of 8th-graders 
was higher in 2003 than in 1992 but decreased 
1 point from 264 in 2002 to 263 in 2003. 

Achievement levels, which identify what students 
should know and be able to do at each grade, pro- 
vide another measure of student performance. The 
percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders performing at 
or above Proficient in reading were higher in 2003 
than in 1992 (see supplemental table 9-1). The per- 
centage of 8th-graders at or above Basic was higher 
in 2003 than in 1992. Scores at the 10th-90th per- 
centiles reveal changes in the scale scores for lower- 
and higher-performing students. In 4th grade, scores 
at the 75th percentile were higher in 2003 than in 
1992. There were increases in the student scores in 
grade 8 at the 10th-75th percentiles. 



Certain subgroups outperformed others in read- 
ing in 2003. Eemales outperformed males in both 
grades (see supplemental table 9-2). White and 
Asian/Pacific Islander students had higher aver- 
age scores than American Indian, Hispanic, and 
Black students in grades 4 and 8. Additionally, 
White students outperformed Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander students in grade 4, and Hispanic students 
outperformed Black students. The number of 
books in the home at both grades was positively 
associated with student achievement as was par- 
ents’ education at grade 8. The level of poverty 
in the school, as measured by the percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, 
was negatively associated with student achieve- 
ment in both grades in 2003. 

NAEP also provides a comparison of public 
schools among the states in grades 4 and 8. In 
grade 4, of the 42 states and jurisdictions that 
participated in 1992 and 2003, the average read- 
ing score increased in 13 and decreased in 5 (see 
supplemental table 9-3). In grade 8, of the 39 
states and jurisdictions that participated in 1998 
and 2003, 8 experienced an increase in achieve- 
ment, and 7 experienced a decline. 



READING PERFORMANCE: Average reading scale scores for 4th- and 8th-graders: Selected years 1 992-2003 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 10 



Academic Outcomes 

Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 

The writing performance of 4th- and 8th-graders improved between 1 998 and 2002. 
Twenty-eight percent of4th-graders, 3 1 percent of 8th-graders, and 24 percent of 12th- 
graders performed at or above the Proficient level in 2002. 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) assessed the performance of 4th-, 
8th-, and 12th-graders in public and private 
schools in writing in 1998 and 2002, using the 
assessment reported here. Average scale scores 
increased at grades 4 and 8 from 1998 to 2002. 
In contrast, no significant change was detected 
at grade 12 (see supplemental table 10-1). 

Achievement levels, which indicate what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do, provide 
another way to assess performance. In 2002, 28 
percent of 4th-graders, 3 1 percent of 8th-grad- 
ers, and 24 percent of 12th-graders performed 
at or above the Proficient level in writing. The 
percentages of 4th-graders at or above Basic 
and Proficient and 8th-graders at or above 
Proficient were higher in 2002 than in 1998. 
The percentage of 12th-graders at or above Ba- 
sic decreased over the period. Although only 
2 percent of students in each grade performed 
at Advanced in 2002, at all three grades, the 
percentage represented an increase. 

Average scores at selected percentiles provide an- 
other measure of achievement. At grade 4, writing 
scale scores increased at all percentile levels from 
1998 to 2002. At grade 8, scale scores increased 



at the 50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles, indicating 
performance gains for middle- to high-performing 
students. At grade 12, scores at the 10th and 25th 
percentiles decreased, while scores at the 90th 
percentile increased, indicating lower-performing 
students scored lower in 2002 than in 1998 and 
higher-performing students scored higher. 

In 2002, writing performance differed among 
subgroups. Eemales outperformed males at all 
three grades (see supplemental table 10-2). 
Asian/Pacific Islander and White students had 
higher average scale scores than their Black and 
Hispanic peers at all three grades, and Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders had higher average scores 
than Whites at grade 4. In addition, parental 
education was positively related to academic 
achievement in grades 8 and 12, and the per- 
centage of students in a school eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch was negatively related 
to student achievement at all three grades. 

NAEP also provided a comparison of public 
school students by state and jurisdiction in 4th 
grade in 2002 and in 8th grade in 1998 and 2002. 
Of the 36 states and jurisdictions participating 
in grade 8 in 1998 and 2002, 16 showed score 
increases (see supplemental table 10-3). 



WRITING PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of students performing at each writing achievement level, by grade: 
1998 and 2002 
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*Significantly different from 2002. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. See supplemental note 4 for more 
information on the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP), including information 
on achievement levels. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(2003). The Nation's Report Card: Writing 2002 
(NCES 2003-529), table 2.1 and NAEP web 
data tool lhttp://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 
naepdata/]. Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP), 1998 and 2002 Writing 
Assessments. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 10-1, 
10-2,10-3 
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Indicator 1 1 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



The mathematics performance of 4th- and 8th-graders increased steadily from 1 990 to 
2003. For both grades, the average scale scores in 2003 were higher than in all previous 

assessments. 



‘Significantlydifferent from 2003. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were 
not permitted. 

NOTEdn addition toallowing for accommodations, 
the accommodations-permitted results (1996- 
2003) differ slightly from previous years' results, 
and from previously reported results for 1996 and 
2000, due to changes in sample weighting pro- 
cedures. The NAEP national sample in 2003 was 
obtained by aggregating the samples from each 
state, rather than by obtaining an independently 
selected national sample. As a conseguence,the 
size of the national sample increased, and 
smaller differences between years or between 
types of students were found to be statistically 
signihcant than would have been detected in 
previous assessments. The 2003 mathematics 
assessment did not include students in grade 
12. See supplemental note 4 for more informa- 
tion on the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
(2003). The Nation's heport Card: Mathematics 
Highlights 2003 (NCES 2004-451) and NAEP web 
data tool [http://nces.ed.gov/nattonsreportcard/ 
naepdata/search.asp). Data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, NCES, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 
1990-2003 Mathematics Assessments. 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NzVEP) has assessed performance in mathematics 
in grades 4 and 8 in public and private schools 
since 1990, using the assessment reported here. 
Average scale scores, which represent what stu- 
dents know and can do, for 4th- and 8th-graders 
were higher in 2003 than in all previous assess- 
ments. The average score in grade 4 increased 
from 226 in 2000 to 235 in 2003, and the average 
score in grade 8 increased from 273 to 278. 

Achievement levels, which identify what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do at each 
grade, provide another measure of student 
performance. The percentages of 4th- and 8th- 
graders at or above Basic and Proficient and at 
Advanced in mathematics were higher in 2003 
than in 1990 (see supplemental table 11-1). 

Scores at the 10th through 90th percentiles re- 
veal changes in the mathematics scale scores for 
lower- and higher-performing students. In both 
grade 4 and 8, student scores at each percentile 
level were higher in 2003 than in any previous 
assessment, except for the 75th and 90th percen- 
tiles at grade 8 in 2000 where accommodations 
were not permitted. 



Certain subgroups outperformed others in 
mathematics in 2003. Males, on average, 
scored higher than females in grades 4 and 8 
(see supplemental table 11-2). In both grades, 
Asian/Pacific Islander students had higher scores 
than White students, both groups of students 
achieved higher scores than Black, Hispanic, 
and Akmerican Indian students, and Hispanic and 
American Indian students outperformed Black 
students. In grade 8, student coursetaking and 
parents’ education were positively associated 
with student achievement. The level of poverty 
in the school, as measured by the percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, 
was negatively associated with student achieve- 
ment in both grades in 2003. 

NAEP also provides a state comparison of pub- 
lic schools in grades 4 and 8. In grade 4, all 42 
states and jurisdictions that participated in 1992 
and 2003 experienced an increase between the 2 
years, and the national average increase for pub- 
lic schools was 15 points (see supplemental table 
11-3). In grade 8, the average score for all 38 
participating states and jurisdictions increased 
from 1990 to 2003, and the national average 
increase for public schools was 14 points. 



MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics scale scores for 4th- and 8th-graders: Selected years 1 990-2003 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 12 



Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Education and Health 



The better educated a person is, the more likely that person is to report being in 
"excellent" or "very good" health, regardless of income. 



Education and health are positively related. 
In the National Health Interview Survey, the 
National Center for Health Statistics annually 
surveys people concerning their health. One 
question asks respondents to rate their own 
health. In 2001, the better educated a person 
was, the more likely that person was to report 
being in “excellent” or “very good” health. 
Among adults age 25 and above, 78 percent 
of those with a bachelor’s degree or higher re- 
ported being in excellent or very good health, 
compared with 66 percent of those with some 
education beyond high school, 56 percent of 
high school completers, and 39 percent of 
those with less than a high school education 
(see supplemental table 12-1). 

Family income, age, and poverty status are also 
related to health. The more family income a 
person has and the farther above the poverty 
level, the more likely that person is to report 
being in excellent or very good health. In 2001, 
40 percent of people living below the poverty 
threshold reported being in excellent or very 
good health, compared with 46 percent of near- 



poor (100-199 percent of poverty level) and 69 
percent of nonpoor (twice the poverty level) 
people. Age is inversely related to health: as age 
increases, the likelihood of reporting being in 
excellent or very good health decreases. 

Education remains positively related to health, 
independent of the relationship between health 
and either family income, age, or poverty sta- 
tus. For example, within each income range, 
people with a bachelor’s degree or higher re- 
ported being in better health than people with 
some education beyond high school, who, in 
turn, reported being in better health than high 
school completers. Those with less than a high 
school education reported being less healthy 
than their peers with more education. In 2001, 
among all adults age 25 and above with a fam- 
ily income between $20,000 and $34,999, 72 
percent with a bachelor’s degree or higher re- 
ported being in excellent or very good health, 
compared with 5 8 percent of those with some 
education beyond high school, 50 percent of 
high school completers, and 39 percent of those 
with less than a high school education. 



EDUCATION AND HEALTH: Percentage of the population age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good 
health, by educational attainment and family income: 2001 



NOTE: Includes those who responded "excellent' or 
"very good”on a scale of "excellent, '"'very good," 
"good,'"'falr,'' and "poor." 



Percent 




high school diploma or including or higher 

equivalent vocational/ technical 

Educational attainment 



$ 75,000 or more 
$55,000-74,999 
$35,000-54,999 
$20,000-34,999 
Less than $20,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Healfh and Human 
Services, Cenfers for Disease Confrol, National 
Center for Healfh Sfafisfics, Nafional Healfh 
Inferview Survey, 2001, previously unpublished 
fabulafion (October 2003). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 12-1 
Bjorneretal.1996 
Lantzetal.2001 
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Indicator 13 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Youth Neither Enrolled nor Working 

In 2003, 1 3 percent of all persons ages 1 6-24 were neither enrolled in school nor working, 
a decrease from 1 986. The gap between the percentage of poor youth and others neither 

enrolled nor working decreased over this period. 



'"Near-poor" is defined as having an income 
100-199 percent of the poverty level, and 
"nonpoor" is defined as having an income twice 
the poverty level or moreSee supplemental note 
I for more information on poverty. 

^American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black 
includes African American, Pacific Islander 
includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes 
Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
Other race/ethnicities are included in the total but 
are not shown separately. 

NOTE: In 1994, the survey methodology for the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supplemental 
note 2 for more information and for an explana- 
tion of the category “neither enrolled in school 
nor working." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), 
March Supplement, selected years 1986-2003, 
previously unpublished tabulation (December 
2003). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
SupplementalTable13-1 



This indicator provides information on the 
transitions of youth when most are finishing 
their education and joining the workforce. This 
is a critical period for young people as they are 
achieving their educational goals and choosing 
their career paths. In 2003, 13 percent of persons 
ages 16-24 were neither enrolled in school nor 
working, a decrease from 16 percent in 1986 (see 
supplemental table 13-1). A person may be not 
enrolled in school or working for many reasons, 
including the fact that they are looking for but 
are unable to find work or that they have left 
the workforce temporarily or permanently to 
start a family. 

In 2003, the percentages of White and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander youth not enrolled in school or 
working were lower than the percentages of His- 
panic, Black, and AVmerican Indian youth. The 
percentage of Hispanic youth was lower than 
the percentages of Black and American Indian 
youth. Between 1986 and 2003, the percentages 
of Black, White, and Hispanic youth ages 16-24 
who were not enrolled in school or working de- 
creased, while the percentages of 2 \merican Indian 
and Asian/Pacific Islander youth showed no clear 
trend between 1988 and 2003. 



The percentage of youth neither enrolled nor 
working in 2003 was positively related to their 
poverty status. From 1986 to 2003, however, 
the rate among poor youth decreased more than 
the rate among “near poor”' while the rate for 
“nonpoor” youth showed no measurable change, 
thus narrowing the gap between poor youth and 
others. Education was also related to youth being 
neither enrolled nor working: in 2003, 44 percent 
of youth not currently in high school with less 
than a high school diploma were not enrolled or 
working, compared with 9 percent of those with 
a bachelor’s or higher degree. The percentage of 
youth neither enrolled nor working decreased from 
1986 to 2003 among those not currently in high 
school who were not high school completers. 

Females ages 16-24 were more likely than males 
to be neither enrolled in school nor working in 
2003 (15 and 11 percent, respectively). The rate 
for females decreased from 1986 to 2003, while 
no change was detected for males. Age was also 
related to the rate at which youth were neither 
enrolled nor working: 3 percent of those ages 
16-17 were neither enrolled nor working in 2003, 
compared with 18 percent of those ages 23-24. 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT: Percentage of persons ages 16-24 who were neither enrolled in school nor working, by race/ 
ethnicity: Selected years 1986-2003 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 14 



Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings of Young Adults 

The earnings of young adults with at least a bachelor's degree increased over the past 20 
years relative to their counterparts with less education. 



Full-time male and female workers ages 25-34 
have lower median annual earnings in constant 
dollars in 2002 than in 1971 at all education 
levels, except those with a bachelor’s or higher 
degree (see supplemental table 14-1). Among 
those with a bachelor’s degree or higher, no 
significant difference in earnings was detected 
among males, and earnings were higher in 2002 
than in 1971 among females. 

For both males and females, earnings increase 
with education: full-time workers with at least a 
bachelor’s degree have higher median earnings 
than those with less education. For example, in 
2002, male college graduates earned 65 percent 
more than male high school completers^ (see 
supplemental table 14-2). Females with a bach- 
elor’s or higher degree earned 71 percent more 
than female high school completers. Males and 
females who dropped out of high school earned 
23 and 27 percent less, respectively, than male 
and female high school completers. 

The median earnings of young adults who 
have at least a bachelor’s degree declined in the 
1970s relative to their counterparts who were 



high school completers, before increasing be- 
tween 1980 and 2002. Males with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher had earnings 19 percent higher 
than male high school completers in 1980 and 
had earnings 65 percent higher in 2002. Among 
females, those with at least a bachelor’s degree 
had earnings 34 percent higher than female high 
school completers in 1980, compared with earn- 
ings 71 percent higher in 2002. 

Gaps in median earnings between male and 
female full-time workers ages 25-34 exist at all 
levels of educational attainment, but these gaps 
have narrowed. In 1971, for example, males 
earned 56 percent more than females, but by 
2002 this percentage had declined to 18 percent 
(see supplemental table 14-3). 

There is considerable variation in earnings 
within education levels. For example, in 
2002, among males ages 25-34 with at least a 
bachelor’s degree, those in the highest income 
quarter earned $40,511 more than those in 
the lowest quarter (see supplemental table 
14-4). The comparable gap for females was 
$26,040. 



ANNUAL EARNINGS: Ratio of median annual earnings of all full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34 
whose highest educational level was grades 9-1 1, some college, or a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those 
with a high school diploma or GED, by sex: 1 971 -2002 



Ratio Male Female 




Bachelor's degree 
or higher 

Some college 
Grades 9-1 1 



'Includes those who earned a high school 
diploma or a General Education Development 
(GED) certihcate . 

NOTE: The ratio in the graph is the median an- 
nual earnings ofTull-time.full-yearworkers ages 
25-34 at a certain level of education attainment 
divided by the median annual earnings of those 
who have completed high school. This ratio is 
most useful when compared fo the ratio for high 
school complefers (1.0). For example, the ratio of 
1 .65 for males in 2002 whose highest education 
level was a bachelor's or higher degree indicates 
that they earned 65 percent more than males who 
had a high school diploma or GED.The ratio of 0.73 
for females in 2002 whose highesf education level 
was grades 9-1 1 indicates that they earned 27 
percent less than females who had a high school 
diploma or GED.The Current Population Survey 
(CPS) questions used to obtain educational 
attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the 
survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supplemental 
note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), 
l\/larch Supplement, 1972-2003, previously 
unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 2,9 
Supplemental Tables 14-1, 
14-2,14-3,14-4 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Introduction: Student Effort and Educational Progress 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education report on the progress students 
make through the education system. There are 
18 indicators in this section: 6, prepared for 
this year’s volume, appear on the following 
pages, and all 18, including indicators from 
previous years, appear on the web (see Web Site 
Contents on the facing page for a full list of the 
indicators). Particular attention is paid to how 
various subgroups in the population proceed 
through school and attain different levels of 
education and what factors are associated with 
their success along the way. 

The first two subsections consider the edu- 
cational aspirations and expectations of stu- 
dents as precursors of their progress through 
the education system, and the levels of effort 
they devote to their studies and other activi- 
ties. The main indicator of these aspirations 
is the postsecondary expectations of students 
as lOth-graders. The indicators in this subsec- 
tion measure students’ effort by their patterns 
of school attendance and the importance they 
attach to schooling for their future success. 
Students’ use of time has also been described 
in past indicators. 

The remaining subsections trace the progress 
of students through the education system in 
a series of stages. In the first stage, students 
progress through elementary and secondary 
education to graduation from high school or 
some alternate form of completion. The main 
indicator of this progress is the number of stu- 
dents who leave high school (drop out) before 
completion. Dropouts are measured by event 
rates (the percentage of students in an age range 
who leave school in a given year) and status 
rates (the percentage of students in an age range 
who are not enrolled in school and who have 
not completed high school). An indicator on 



the following pages shows the event dropout 
rate by family income, and an indicator on 
the web site shows the status dropout rate by 
race/ethnicity. 

Next The Condition examines the transition to 
college. The principal indicator of this stage is 
the percentage of students who make the transi- 
tion to college within 1 year of completing high 
school. Other indicators consider how family 
background, educational risk factors, and other 
factors such as perceptions of the costs of atten- 
dance are associated with students’ likelihood 
of enrolling in college. A new indicator on the 
following pages compares the rate of first-time 
enrollment in postsecondary education in the 
United States to the rates in other countries. 

The fourth stage concerns the percentage of 
students who enter postsecondary education 
who complete a credential and how much time 
they take to do so. This stage also includes 
relationships between the qualifications and 
characteristics of students who enter postsec- 
ondary education and their success in complet- 
ing a credential. 

An overall measure of the progress of the 
population through the education system is 
attainment, which is the highest level of edu- 
cation completed by a certain age. The principal 
indicator of attainment in The Condition of 
Education is the level of attainment by those 
ages 24-29. Other indicators examine factors 
related to the level of attainment. 

The indicators on student effort and edu- 
cational progress from previous editions of 
The Condition of Education, which are not 
included in this volume, are available at http: 
! Inces.ed.govIprogramsI coellistlid .asp . 
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Indicator IS 



Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Postsecondary Expectations of lOth-Graders 

In 2002, 9 of 10 students in the 1 0th grade expected to participate in postsecondary 
education, and 8 of 10 expected to attain a bachelor's or higher degree. 



Forty percent of lOth-graders in 2002 expected 
to complete a bachelor’s as their highest degree, 
and another 40 percent expected to attain a 
graduate or professional degree. About 11 
percent expected some postsecondary educa- 
tion but less than a bachelor’s degree (see 
supplemental table 15-1). 

The proportions of lOth-graders who expected 
to attain bachelor’s or higher degrees increased 
from 1980 to 1990 and again from 1990 to 
2002. For example, the proportion of 10th- 
graders expecting to complete a bachelor’s as 
their highest degree nearly doubled (from 23 
to 40 percent), and the proportion aspiring to 
attain a graduate degree more than doubled 
(from 18 to 40 percent). The proportions ex- 
pecting to attain less than a bachelor’s degree 
correspondingly declined. In 1980, 27 percent 
of lOth-graders said they expected to complete 
no formal education beyond high school, 
compared with 9 percent in 2002. Similarly, 
in 1980, 33 percent expected to participate 
in postsecondary education but not earn a 
bachelor’s degree, while 11 percent intended 
to do so in 2002. 



Rising aspirations were notable among stu- 
dents from families with low socioeconomic 
status (SES). In 1980, about 13 percent of such 
students intended to earn a bachelor’s degree, 
but this figure tripled (to 38 percent) in 2002. 
The proportion of low-SES students expecting 
to complete a graduate degree also tripled over 
this 22-year period (from 9 to 28 percent). In 
contrast to 1980, by 2002 there was no lon- 
ger a statistically significant difference in the 
proportions of low- and high-SES students 
who expected to earn a bachelor’s degree. In 
2002, however, low-SES students were half as 
likely as their high-SES peers to expect to earn 
a graduate degree. 

Many high school students hold high expec- 
tations that are not realized by subsequent 
attainment. Ten years after these 1990 10th- 
graders stated their expectations, 46 percent 
had some postsecondary experience but less 
than a bachelor’s degree (compared with 30 
percent who had expected that level), 26 per- 
cent had completed a bachelor’s degree (versus 
32 percent), and 3 percent had earned a gradu- 
ate degree (versus 27 percent).* 



POSTSECONDARY EXPECTATIONS: Percentage of lOth-graders who expected to attain bachelor's or higher degrees, by 
socioeconomic status (SES): 1 980, 1 990, and 2002 

Percent 

100 

80 




Total Low SES Middle SES High SES Total Low SES Middle SES High SES 



Bachelor's degree 



Graduate/professional degree 



'U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NEL5: 
88/2000) ."Fourth Follow-up, 2000." 

SOURCE: Rasinski, K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., 
Pollack, J.M., and Wu,S-C. (1993). America's //ig/i 
School Sophomores: A Ten Year Comparison (NCES 
93-087),table 6.1 (1 980 and 1 990 data) and pre- 
viously unpublished tabulation (2002 data). Data 
from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, High 
School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 
Sophomores (HS&B-So:80); National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/90),"Eirst 
Follow-up, 1990”; and Education Longitudinal 
Study of 2002, Base Year (ELS:2002). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 3,11 
Supplemental Table 15-1 




■1980 ■ 1990 ■ 2002 
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Indicator 1 6 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Event Dropout Rates by Family Income, 1972-2001 

During the 1 970s and 1 980s, event dropout rates declined, but rates remained 

unchanged for all income groups during the 1 990s. 



'Such as one earned by passing the General 
Educational Development (GED) examination. 

^The status dropout rate represents the percent- 
age of an age group that is not enrolled in school 
and has not earned a high school diploma or 
equivalent (such as a GED). 

NOTE: The numerator of the event dropout rate for 
2001 is the number of people ages 15-24 sur- 
veyed in 2001 who were enrolled in high school in 
October 2000, were not enrolled in October 2001 , 
and had not completed high school by October 
2001. The denominator of the event rate is the 
sum ofthe dropouts (i.e.,the numerator) plusthe 
number ofall people ages 15-24 who attended 
grades 10-12 in 2000 and were still enrolled in 
2001 or had graduated or earned a high school 
credential. See supplemental note 1 for a more 
detailed definition of family income. Data on 
family income are missing for 1974. 

SOURCE: Kaufman.R, and Chapman, C.fforthcom- 
ing). Dropout Hates in the United States: 2001 
(NCES 2004-057), table A-1. Data from U.5. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau ofthe Census, 
Current Population Survey (CPS),0ctober Supple- 
ment, 1972-2001. 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 2 
SupplementalTable16-1 



Event dropout rates represent the percentage 
of students who drop out of high school each 
year. “Dropouts” are those who were enrolled 
in high school in October but 1 year later had 
not completed high school and were not en- 
rolled in school. According to this definition, 
“not completing high school” means they had 
not earned a diploma or received an alterna- 
tive credential.' In October 2001, 5 percent of 
students ages 15-24 had dropped out of school 
since the previous October. 

Income is one of a number of factors that may 
be related to a student’s decision to drop out. 
Other factors that might be related include 
a number of individual, family, and school 
factors such as the student’s academic per- 
formance, family mobility, and the types of 
individuals that attend the student’s school 
(NCES 2004-057). Eor this indicator, family 
income is divided into three groups: the lowest 
20 percent of all family incomes, the middle 60 
percent, and the highest 20 percent. 

During the 12 months ending in October 2001, 
high school students living in low-income fami- 



lies dropped out of school at six times the rate 
of their peers from high-income families (see 
supplemental table 16-1). About 11 percent of 
students from low-income families (the low- 
est 20 percent) dropped out of high school; 
by comparison, 5 percent of middle-income 
students and 2 percent of students from high- 
income families did so. 

Dropout rates on average and for each of these 
three income groups declined in the 1970s and 
1980s. Since 1990, event dropout rates for all in- 
come groups have stabilized, with event dropout 
rates for low-income youth varying between 10 
and 13 percent. Event dropout rates for students 
in middle- and high-income families have also 
shown no upward or downward trend since 
1990, with rates fluctuating between 4 and 6 
percent, and 1 and 3 percent, respectively. 

Another dropout measure is the status dropout 
rate.^ Since 1 972, status dropout rates for Whites 
and Blacks ages 16-24 have declined, while rates 
for Hispanics have not decreased and remain 
higher than those for other racial/ethnic groups 
(NCES 2003-067, indicator 17). 



EVENT DROPOUTS: Event dropout rates of 1 5- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-1 2, by family income: 
October 1972-2001 



Percent 
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Indicator 17 



Transition to College 

International Comparison of Transition to Postsecondary Education 

First-time entry rates into programs that lead to a bachelor's or higher degree increased 
in many OECD-member countries from 1 998 to 200 1 . In 200 1, the U.S. rate was lower 
than the OECD country average. 



Rates of entry into postsecondary education 
provide an indication of the degree to which a 
country’s population is acquiring higher-level 
skills and knowledge. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) calculates these rates for its member 
countries by adding the entry rates for each 
single year of age from 15 to 29 and for older 
students in 5-year age groups. Doing so pro- 
motes comparability across countries that have 
different typical entry ages.* In addition, the 
OECD distinguishes between postsecondary 
(or tertiary) programs that are based largely 
on theory and designed to prepare students 
for advanced research programs or high-skill 
professions (tertiary -type A) and those that fo- 
cus on occupationally specific skills for direct 
entry into the labor market (tertiary -typ e B). In 
the United States, tertiary-type A programs are 
mostly offered at 4-year institutions and lead 
to bachelor’s degrees. Tertiary-type B programs 
are often provided at community colleges and 
lead to associate’s degrees. 



Among the OECD countries with available 
data, the average first-time entry rate into ter- 
tiary-type A programs rose from 40 percent in 
1998 to 47 percent in 2001 (see supplemental 
table 17-1). Increases occurred in 20 of the 22 
OECD countries with data. In 2001, the U.S. 
first-time entry rate was 42 percent. Australia, 
Einland, Iceland, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, and Sweden had entry rates of 60 percent 
or more. Eemales had higher rates of entry into 
tertiary-type A programs than males in 19 of 
the 26 OECD countries, including the United 
States. In contrast, males had higher entry rates 
than females in a number of countries (e.g., 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, and Turkey). 

In general, entry rates into tertiary-type B 
programs are lower than in type A programs. 
In 2001, the average first-time entry rate into 
tertiary-type B programs was 15 percent for 
the 23 OECD countries with data and 13 per- 
cent for the United States. Eemales in many 
OECD countries, including the United States, 
had higher entry rates into tertiary-type B pro- 
grams than males. 



TRANSITION TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION: First-time net entry rates into postsecondary (tertiary) education for the 
United States and the OECD country average, by program type and sex: 2001 



Percent 




United Average for United Average for United Average for 

States 26 OECD States 26 OECD States 23 OECD 

countries countries countries 



■ Tertiary- ■ Tertiary- 
type A type B 



Tertiary-type A 



Tertiary-type B 



■ Male Female 



'For further details on the calculation of entry 
rates, see supplemental note 7. 

NOTE: Entry rates for tertiary-type A and B 
programs cannot be combined to obtain the 
total tertiary-level entry rate because entrants 
into both types of programs would be double 
counted, for further details on the classification 
ofpostsecondary education programs used in this 
indicator, see supplemental note 7. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation. [2000). Education at a 
GlancetOECDIndlcators, 2000, tMeO.land (2003) 
Education at a GlancetOECD Indicators, 2003, table 
C2.1.Data from OECD Education Database. 



fORMOREINfORMATION: 
Supplemental Note? 
Supplemental Table 17-1 
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Indicator 1 8 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Remediation and Degree Completion 

Postsecondary students who take remedial reading are about half as likely as those who 

take no remedial courses to earn a degree or certificate. 



'Includes all Title IV degree-granting 2- and 4- 
year Institutions that enrolled freshmen. 

NOTE: Data consist of all 12th-graders who 
subseguently were known participants In 
postsecondary education. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. The estimates In 
this Indicator differ from those In indicator 31 
because the populations differ. This Indicator 
examines a cohort (1992 12th-graders who 
enrolled In postsecondary education) while 
indicator 31 deals with entering freshmen of 
all ages In 2000. 

SOURCE: kMmn,C (20W). Principal indicators 
of Student Academic Histories in Postsecondary 
Education, 1972-2000, table 7.3. Available at: 
http://preview.ed.gov/rschstat/research/pubs/ 
prinindicat/index.html. Data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, NCE5, National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), 
"Fourth Follow-up, 2000." 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3,6,8 
SupplementalTables18-1, 
18-2 

NCES 2004-010 



Many students enter postsecondary education 
underprepared for college-level work. In fall 
2000, some 76 percent of postsecondary institu- 
tions offered at least one remedial reading, writ- 
ing, or mathematics course (NCES 2004-010).' 
Postsecondary transcripts of 1992 12th-graders 
who enrolled in postsecondary education be- 
tween 1992 and 2000 show that 61 percent of 
students who first attended a public 2-year and 
25 percent who first attended a 4-year institu- 
tion completed at least one remedial course at 
the postsecondary level (see supplemental table 
18-1). Students who first attended public 2-year 
institutions were more likely than their peers at 
4-year institutions to enroll in a remedial reading 
course (18 vs. 5 percent) or one or two remedial 
mathematics courses (16 vs. 7 percent). 

Despite assistance offered through remediation, 
students enrolled in remediation are less likely 
to earn a degree or certificate. Regardless of the 
combination of remedial coursework, students 
who completed any remedial courses were less 
likely to earn a degree or certificate than students 
who had no remediation. While 69 percent of 
1992 12th-graders who had not enrolled in 
any postsecondary remedial courses earned a 



degree or certificate by 2000, 30 to 57 percent of 
those who had enrolled in one or more remedial 
courses had earned a formal award, depending 
on the types and amount of remediation. 

The need for remedial reading appears to be the 
most serious barrier to degree completion: it is 
associated with more total remedial coursework 
and with lower rates of degree attainment than 
other remedial course-taking patterns. Students 
who took any postsecondary remedial reading 
were less likely than their peers who took one 
or two remedial mathematics courses only or 
just one remedial course (not mathematics or 
reading) to complete a bachelor’s degree or 
higher (17 vs. 27 and 39 percent, respectively). 
They were also less likely than their peers 
who took any other combination of remedial 
courses to have earned a formal award (30 vs. 
41 to 57 percent) within 8 years of high school 
graduation. Enrollment in remedial reading is 
also associated with higher rates of total reme- 
diation. Eifty-one percent of students who took 
any remedial reading enrolled in four or more 
remedial courses, compared with 3 1 percent of 
students who took any remedial mathematics 
(see supplemental table 18-2). 



EDUCATIONALATTAINMENT OF REMEDIAL COURSETAKERS: Among 1992 12th-graders who enrolled in postsecondary educa- 
tion, percentage who earned a specific degree or certificate, by type and intensity of postsecondary remedial coursework: 



2000 



Any remedial reading 



Two or fewer courses of 
remedial mathematics only 

Two or more other 
remedial courses, but 
no remedial reading 

One remedial course, not 
mathematics or reading 



No remedial courses 




Percentage 
of students in 
remediation 
category 

11 



11 



13 



7 



59 



0 20 40 60 80 100 



Percent 



■ Certificate ■ Associate's degree ■ Bachelor's degree or higher 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Indicator 19 



Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 

While bachelor's degree completion rates have been steady over time, the likelihood of 
still being enrolled \A/ith no degree at the end of 5 years has increased. 



Recent analyses of data based on high school se- 
niors in 1972, 1982, and 1992 suggest that U.S. 
students’ access to college has increased over the 
last three decades, but rates of completion have 
not changed (Barton 2002; Adelman 2004). This 
indicator compares students (regardless of age) 
who enrolled in postsecondary education for 
the first time in 1989-90 with those who began 
in 1995-96. Among students who started at a 
4-year college or university, 53 percent of both 
cohorts had completed a bachelor’s degree at 
the end of 5 years. However, the later cohort 
was more likely than the earlier one to have no 
degree but still be enrolled (17 vs. 13 percent) 
and also less likely to have left postsecondary 
education without a degree (20 vs. 24 percent) 
(see supplemental table 19-1). The remaining 
students either earned an associate’s degree or 
vocational certificate or were enrolled at a 2-year 
or less-than-2-year institution. 

Among students who first enrolled in a public 
2-year college, the likelihood of being enrolled 
in a 4-year institution at the end of 5 years also 
increased (from 5 to 10 percent). That is, for stu- 
dents who started at a community college, those 



who began in 1995-96 were more likely than 
their counterparts who started in 1989-90 to be 
still enrolled and working toward a bachelor’s 
degree after 5 years. At the same time, however, 
community college students who first enrolled 
in 1995-96 were less likely than their peers who 
first enrolled in 1989-90 to have acquired a vo- 
cational certificate (9 vs. 13 percent). 

Considering all students, regardless of where 
they started, the likelihood of being enrolled 
in a 4-year institution at the end of 5 years 
increased for students at all income levels, for 
both men and women, and for White students 
(see supplemental table 19-2). A similar appar- 
ent increase for other racial/ethnic groups could 
not be confirmed statistically. At the same time, 
no measurable differences were detected in the 
bachelor’s degree completion rates for any of 
these groups. In other words, although students 
in the later cohort were not more successful than 
those in the earlier cohort in earning a bachelor’s 
degree within 5 years, they were more likely to 
be still enrolled in a 4-year institution if they had 
not completed their undergraduate education. 



FIVE-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE COMPLETION AND PERSISTENCE: Percentage of 1989-90 and 1995-96 beginning postsec- 
ondary students who had completed a bachelor's degree or were still enrolled in a 4-year institution at the end of 5 
years, by type of first institution and year first enrolled 



Percent 

100 r " 
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■ Still enrolled 

at 4-year institution 

■ Completed 
bachelor's degree 



1989-90 1995-96 1989-90 1995-96 1989-90 1995-96 1989-90 1995-96 1989-90 1995-96 



Total All 4-year Public 4-year Private not-for- Public 2-year 

profit 4-year 



NOTETotal includes private not-for-profit 2-year 
and less-than-2-year institutions and public 
less-than-2-year institutions. 

SOURCE: Elorn, L., and Berger, R. (forthcoming). 
College Persistence on the Rise? Changes in 
5- Year Degree Completion and Postsecondary 
Persistence Between 1994 and 2000 (NCES 
2004-156), table 5-A. Data from U.S. Deparf- 
ment of Educafion, NCES, 1 989/90 and 1 995/96 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Studies (BPS:90/94andBPS:96/01). 



EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3,8 
Supplemental Tables 19-1, 
19-2 




Adelman 2004 



Barton 2002 
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Indicator 20 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Completions 

Degrees Earned by Women 

Women have earned more than half of all bachelor's degrees every year since 1 98 1 -82. 
They still trail men in certain fields but have made substantial gains since 1 970-71. 



' Includes other fields not shown separately. 

NOTE: Based on data from all degree-grant- 
ing Institutions. See supplemental note 10 for 
more detail. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
[2003). Digest of Education Statistics 2002 (KES 

2003- 060), tables 246,276-297 and (forthcom- 
ing) Digest of Education Statistics 2003 (NCES 

2004- 024), tables 265,268,and 27f.Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1969-86 
Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS), "Degrees and Other Eormal Awards 
Conferred” and 1987-2002 Integrated Postsec- 
ondary Education Data System, "Completions 
Survey" (IPEDS-C:87-02), fall 2002. 




fORMOREINfORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,10 
Supplemental Tables 20-1, 
20-2,20-3 



Women earn a greater number and proportion 
of bachelor’s degrees than they did 30 years ago. 
Between 1970-71 and 2001-02, the number of 
bachelor’s degrees that women earned more than 
doubled, from 364,100 to 742,100 (see supple- 
mental table 20-1). Women earned 43 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees in 1970-71, but every 
year since 1981-82, they earned at least half of 
all bachelor’s degrees awarded (NCES 2003-060, 
table 246). In 2001-02, women were awarded 57 
percent of all bachelor’s degrees. 

Some traditionally female-dominated fields re- 
main so. Women earned a majority of the bach- 
elor’s degrees awarded in health professions and 
related sciences, education, English language and 
literature/letters, and visual and performing arts 
in both 1970-71 and 2001-02. In each field, the 
percentage of degrees awarded to women either 
increased or remained about the same. 

In other fields (psychology, social sciences and 
history, communications, biological sciences/life 
sciences, and business), women earned less than 
half of the bachelor’s degrees awarded in 1970-71 
but earned at least half by 2001-02. The greatest 
gains generally occurred between 1970-71 and 
1984—85, particularly in business, but the propor- 



tion of degrees awarded to women continued to 
grow between 1984-85 and 2001-02. 

In 2001-02, women earned less than half of 
the bachelor’s degrees in the traditionally male- 
dominated fields of mathematics (47 percent), 
agriculture and natural resources (46 percent), 
physical sciences (42 percent), computer and 
information sciences (28 percent), and engineer- 
ing (21 percent). Nonetheless, women have made 
substantial gains in all these fields since 1970-71, 
particularly between 1970-71 and 1984-85. 

Women have also made gains at the graduate 
level. In 2001-02, women earned 59 percent 
of master’s degrees, compared with 50 percent 
in 1984-85 and 40 percent in 1970-71. At the 
doctoral level, women earned 46 percent of 
all degrees in 2001-02, up from 34 percent in 
1984-85 and 14 percent in 1970-71. Women 
earned less than half of master’s and doctoral 
degrees in agriculture and natural resources, 
mathematics, business, physical sciences, com- 
puter and information sciences, and engineering 
but have made substantial gains in all of those 
fields over the past 30 years (see supplemental 
tables 20-2 and 20-3). 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Percentage of bachelor's degrees earned by women and change in the percentage earned by 
women from 1 970-71 to 2001 -02, by field of study: 1 970-71 , 1 984-85, and 2001 -02 



Field of study 


1970-71 


1 984-85 


2001-02 


Change in percentage points 

1970-71 1984-85 1970-71 

to to to 

1 984-85 2001-02 2001-02 


Total’ 


43.4 


50.7 


57.4 


7.4 


6.7 


14.1 


Health professions and related sciences 


77.1 


84.9 


85.5 


7.8 


0.6 


8.4 


Education 


74.5 


75.9 


77.4 


1.3 


1.5 


2.9 


English language and literature/letters 


65.6 


65.9 


68.6 


0.3 


2.7 


3.0 


Visual and performing arts 


59.7 


62.1 


59.4 


2.4 


-2.7 


-0.3 


Psychology 


44.4 


68.2 


77.5 


23.7 


9.3 


33.1 


Social sciences and history 


36.8 


44.1 


51.7 


7.3 


7.6 


14.9 


Communications 


35.3 


59.1 


63.5 


23.8 


4.4 


28.2 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


29.1 


47.8 


60.8 


18.7 


13.0 


31.7 


Business 


9.1 


45.1 


50.0 


36.0 


4.9 


40.9 


Mathematics 


37.9 


46.2 


46.7 


8.3 


0.5 


8.8 


Physical sciences 


13.8 


28.0 


42.2 


14.2 


14.2 


28.4 


Computer and information sciences 


13.6 


36.8 


27.6 


23.2 


-9.2 


14.0 


Agriculture and natural resources 


4.2 


31.1 


45.9 


26.9 


14.8 


41.6 


Engineering 


0.8 


13.1 


20.7 


12.3 


7.6 


19.9 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Introduction: Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education measure salient features of school- 
ing and schools. There are 19 indicators in this 
section: 8, prepared for this year’s volume, ap- 
pear on the following pages, and all 19, includ- 
ing indicators from previous years, appear on 
the web (see Web Site Contents on the facing 
page for a full list of the indicators). 

The first feature of schooling and schools is the 
number and level of academic courses taken by 
students. The major source of data on these 
courses used in The Condition of Education are 
high school transcripts, which are collected as 
part of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) and some of the longitudinal 
surveys conducted by NCES. These transcripts 
show the numbers of students who took courses 
at different academic levels in major subject 
areas of the school curriculum. 

Other features include the academic back- 
ground of teachers and classroom instruction. 
Two measures considered in The Condition of 
Education are the extent to which students 
are taught by “out-of-field teachers” (teachers 
without a major or certification in the subject 
they teach) and the content of instruction in 
8th-grade mathematics and science. The indi- 
cators that address the latter measure include 
results from intensive studies of videotapes of 
statistically representative samples of science 
and mathematics classrooms in the United 
States compared with results from other coun- 
tries. New indicators on the following pages 
present findings from a recent video study of 
science classrooms and compare the extent of 
out-of-field teaching in high-poverty versus 
low-poverty schools and high-minority versus 
low-minority schools. 



Another aspect of schooling is the availabil- 
ity of special programs serving the particular 
educational needs of special populations. Two 
indicators in The Condition of Education ad- 
dress this subject: one on alternative schools 
and the other on the mainstreaming of students 
with disabilities. Both of these indicators are 
on the web. 

School choice provides parents with the op- 
portunity to choose a school for their children 
beyond the assigned school, but there are 
several different forms of choice. Parents may 
choose a private school, they may live in a dis- 
trict that offers choice among public schools, 
or they may select a school by moving into 
that school’s community. An indicator on the 
following pages provides information on all 
three of these aspects of choice. 

Another feature of the contexts of elementary 
and secondary schools is the climate for learn- 
ing. This climate can be shaped by different 
factors in the school environment, including the 
influence of principals, the size of the school, 
and students’ perception of their physical secu- 
rity and freedom from violence. Indicators in 
all three areas are included in The Condition 
of Education, both in this volume and on the 
web. 

Other school resources may also come into 
play. One resource considered in the follow- 
ing pages is “other staff” employed in the 
schools, which includes guidance counselors 
and various kinds of instructional aides and 
specialists. 

The indicators on the contexts of elementary 
and secondary education from previous edi- 
tions of The Condition of Education, which 
are not included in this volume, are available at 
http:llnces.ed.govlprogramslcoellistH4.asp. 
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Indicator 21 



Coursetaking and Standards 

Trends in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



The percentage of high school graduates who had completed advanced courses in 
science and mathematics increased between 1 982 and 2000. 



Student achievement is related to the academic 
level of coursework that students complete, 
controlling for various school and back- 
ground factors (Chaney, Burgdorf, and Atash 
1997; Berends, Lucas, and Briggs forthcom- 
ing). This indicator shows the trends between 
1982 and 2000 in the highest level of science 
and mathematics coursework that high school 
graduates completed. This indicator can be 
viewed only as a proxy measure of change in 
student coursework because the content and 
instructional methods of high school courses 
with similar descriptions can vary across classes 
and schools, as well as over time. 

Since the early 1980s, when states began to 
increase the number of required courses to 
receive a high school diploma (NCES 95-029, 
table 151), the percentage of high school 
graduates completing advanced coursework 
in science and mathematics has increased. In 
1982, 35 percent of high school graduates had 
completed advanced science coursework (i.e.. 



at least one course classified as more challeng- 
ing than general biology); this percentage had 
increased to 63 percent by 2000 (see supple- 
mental table 21-1). Most of this increase is 
attributable to increases in the rates at which 
graduates completed chemistry I and/or physics 
I because the percentage who had completed at 
least one course of either chemistry II, physics 
II, or advanced biology increased only from 15 
to 18 percent between 1982 and 2000. 

The percentage of high school graduates who 
had completed courses in advanced academic 
mathematics (i.e., completed at least one course 
classified as more challenging than algebra II 
and geometry I) increased from 26 percent in 
1982 to 45 percent in 2000 (see supplemental 
table 21-2). Moreover, the percentage who had 
completed advanced level II (i.e., precalculus or 
an introduction to analysis) more than tripled 
(from 5 to 18 percent). The percentage who had 
completed advanced level III (i.e., a course in 
calculus) doubled (from 6 to 13 percent). 



COURSETAKING LEVELS: Percentage of high school graduates who completed regular and advanced levels of science and 
middle and advanced levels of mathematics, by highest level of coursetaking completed: Selected years 1 982-2000 



Percent Science Mathematics 

100 




Science 

Advanced 

■ Chemistry II or physics II 

or advanced biology 

■ Chemistry I and physics I 

■ Chemistry I or physics I 
Regular 

■ General biology 

Mathematics 
Advanced academic 

■ Level III 

■ Level II 
Level I 

Middle academic 
Level II 



1982 1987 1990 1992 1994 1998 20001982 1987 1990 1992 1994 1998 2000 ■ Level I 



Year 



NOTEiNotdisplayed are the percentages of gradu- 
ates who completed no or low academic science 
and mathematics courses.Seesupp/emento/noff 6 
for detailson the science and mathematics course- 
taking levels. See supplemental note 3 for more 
Information on the High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B- 
So:80) and the National Education Longitudinal 
Study ot]9W{UKSM). See supplemental note 4 
for more information on the National Assessment 
ofEducational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "First follow-up” (HS&B-So: 
80/82); National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88/92),"Second follow-up. High 
School Transcript Survey, 1992"; and National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), se- 
lected years, 1987-2000 High School Transcript 
Studies (HSTS). 



fOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,4,6 
SupplementalTables21-1,21-2 
NCFS 95-029,2004-455 
Berends, Lucas, and Briggs 
forthcoming 

Chaney, Burgdorfand Atash 
1997 
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Indicator 22 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Coursetaking and Standards 

Student Characteristics in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 

Asian/Pacific Islander high school graduates and private school graduates complete 
advanced levels of science and mathematics coursework at higher rates than their peers. 



'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black in- 
cludes African American, Pacific Islander includes 
Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. 
Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: See supplemental note 6 for details on the 
science and mathematics coursetaking levels. To 
meet the requirements of the Core curriculum, 
students must complete at least 4 years of 
English and 3 years each of science, mathemat- 
ics,and social studies.See5opp/eraenfa/nofe4for 
more information on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOU RCE:U.S.Department of Education, NCES,Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
2000 High School Transcript Study (HSTS). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 4,6 
Supplemental Tables 22-1, 
22-2 

NCES 2004-455 



Trends in coursetaking since 1982 indicate that 
the proportions of high school students complet- 
ing advanced academic courses in science and 
mathematics have increased (indicator 21). Un- 
like measures of total course credits completed in 
high school, these trends show changes in the aca- 
demic level of courses completed. These trends, 
however, do not reveal which students are taking 
academically challenging courses. This indicator 
highlights differences among high school gradu- 
ates in 2000 who completed advanced courses in 
science and mathematics. 

Among 2000 graduates, females were more 
likely to have completed some advanced science 
coursework than males. Within the top two lev- 
els of advanced science coursetaking, however, 
the rates at which males and females completed 
advanced courses were not significantly different 
from each other (see supplemental table 22-1). 
Also, the rates at which males and females com- 
pleted some advanced mathematics courses were 
not significantly different from each other, but 
females completed level II advanced academic 
mathematics courses (i.e., precalculus or an in- 
troduction to analysis) at higher rates than males 
(see supplemental table 22-2). 



Asian/Pacific Islanders were more likely than 
graduates of any other race/ethnicity to have 
completed advanced science and mathemat- 
ics courses. Whites were more likely to have 
completed advanced mathematics courses than 
Blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. No 
measurable differences were found between the 
rates at which Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics 
completed advanced science courses. 

Private school graduates were more likely than 
public school graduates to have completed ad- 
vanced courses in science and mathematics. High 
school graduates who had completed the Core cur- 
riculum or higher were more likely to have com- 
pleted advanced science and mathematics courses 
than those who had not completed this curriculum. 
Among those who had completed the curriculum, 
however, 20 percent had not completed advanced 
science courses and 40 percent had not completed 
advanced mathematics courses. 

No differences were detected between the rates at 
which graduates from small schools (enrollment 
less than 300), moderate-sized schools (enroll- 
ment of 300-999), and large schools (enrollment 
more than 999) completed advanced courses in 
science and mathematics. 



DIFFERENCES IN COURSETAKING: Percentage of spring 2000 high school graduates who had completed advanced academic 
courses in science and mathematics, by selected student and school characteristics 



Percent 

100 r “ 




Indian Pacific 
Islander 



Sex Control of school Race/ethnicity^ 

■ Advanced science ■ Advanced mathematics 
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Indicator 23 



Learning Opportunities 

Instructional Approaches to 8th-Grade Science 

In 46 percent ofU.S. science lessons, 8th-graders conducted experiments or other 
practical activities. In 3 1 percent, 8th-graders collected and recorded data from those 
activities. 



The 1999 Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study included a Videotape Study of 8th- 
grade science classes in Australia, the Czech Re- 
public, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. The study used nationally representative 
class samples to examine the differences and 
similarities in how science is taught. This indi- 
cator examines aspects of how teachers organize 
lessons to support science learning. 

Some teachers organize science content to en- 
courage students to make connections among ex- 
periences, ideas, and explanations; others present 
content as facts, definitions, or problem-solving 
algorithms to be learned. Japanese science lessons 
were more likely to provide opportunities for 
8th-graders to make connections than to focus 
on facts; Czech, Dutch, and U.S. lessons were 
more likely to focus on facts than on making 
connections. No difference was detected in focus 
among Australian lessons. 

One way teachers help students make connec- 
tions is through hands-on, practical activities.* 
Engaging students this way is strongly em- 
phasized in Japanese and U.S. curriculum and 
standards documents, moderately emphasized 



in those of Australia and the Netherlands, and 
minimally emphasized in those of the Czech 
Republic.^ To some degree the observations of 
students engaged in practical work in the video- 
taped lessons appear to correspond with these 
different curricular emphases. 

The percentage of science lessons in which 8th- 
graders conducted practical activities ranged 
widely, from 23 percent in the Czech Republic 
to 74 percent in Australia (see supplemental table 
23-1). In 46 percent of U.S. science lessons, stu- 
dents conducted experiments, a greater propor- 
tion than in the Czech Republic but a smaller 
one than in Australia. Lessons also varied in the 
extent students were engaged in the process of 
scientific inquiry, from developing a hypothesis, 
through recording observations, to interpreting 
data. In 31 percent of U.S. science lessons, 8th- 
graders were asked to collect and record their 
observations as data, a greater proportion than in 
the Czech Republic (8 percent), but a smaller one 
than in Australia and Japan (62 and 59 percent, 
respectively). Likewise, students were asked to 
interpret their data in 31 percent of U.S. science 
lessons, within the range of 20 to 56 percent in 
the other countries. 



PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC WORK: Percentage of 8th-grade science lessons with student-conducted experiments or other 
practical activities, by the percentage of lessons in which students collected and recorded data as part of those activi- 
ties, by country: 1999 
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■ Students did not 
collect and 
record data 

■ Students collected 
and recorded data 



^Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 
'Practical activities include both traditional 
laboratory experiments and other hands-on in- 
teractions with objects, such as building models, 
classifying maferials, drawing observations of 
objects, producing and observing phenomena, 
or designing and testing technological solutions 
to problems. 

'American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 1990, 1993; Australian Education 
Council 1994; Dutch Ministry of Education 1998; 
Goto 2001; National Research Council 1996; and 
Nelesovska and Spalcilova 1998. 

NOTE:Totals represent the percentage of lessons 
fhat included at least one segment of students 
doing practical activities independently. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES. 
(forthcoming). Teaching Science in Five Countries: 
Results From the TIMSS 1999 Video Study (NCES 
2004- 015). Data from U.S.Department of Educa- 
tion, NCES, Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) Video Study, 1999. 
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Indicator 24 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Learning Opportunities 

Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 

In 1 999-2000, high school grade students in high-minority and high-poverty public 
schools were more often taught English, science, and mathematics by out-of-field 
teachers than their peers in low-minority and low-poverty public schools. 



'The data used for this analysis are from a 
nationally representative sample of full- and 
parMime feathers rafher than of students.Thus, 
fhis indicator presents the percentage of the 
sampled set of middle and high school grade 
teachers' students who are in classes with a 
teacher teaching outside his or her held. For ease 
of presentation, this percentage will be referred 
to as the percentage of students who are taught 
by an out-of-field teacher. 

NOTE: Major refers to a teacher's primary helds 
of study for a bachelor's, master's, doctorate, 
hrst-professional, or education specialist degree. 
Major field can be an academic or education 
major. “Fligh-minority" refers to schools in 
which 75 percent or more of their enrollments 
are minority students;"low-minority" refers to 
schools with a minority enrollment of less than 
10 percent.'High-poverty" refers to a school in 
which 75 percent or more of students are eligible 
to participate in the federal free or reduced-price 
lunch program, a common proxy measure of 
poverty;“low-poverfy" refers to schools in which 
less than 10 percent of students are eligible to 
participate in this program.See supp/emenfa/nofe 
1 for more information on poverty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000, 
"Public School Survey"and"PublicCharfer School 
Survey." 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 24-1, 
24-2,24-3,24-4 



Some researchers hypothesize that teachers’ 
subject matter knowledge is associated with 
learning in the classroom. These research- 
ers have found that students learn more 
from mathematics teachers who majored in 
mathematics than from teachers who did not 
(Goldhaber and Brewer 1997) and more from 
science and mathematics teachers who stud- 
ied teaching methods in the subject they teach 
than from those who did not (Monk 1994; 
Goldhaber and Brewer 2000). These find- 
ings have prompted further examinations of 
“out-of-field” teachers (i.e., teachers who have 
neither a major nor certification in the subject 
they teach). Previous research has found that 
students in the middle grades are more likely 
than students in high schools to have out-of- 
field teachers (see NCES 2003-067, indicator 
28). This indicator shows the proportion of 
middle and high school grade students in high- 
poverty and high-minority public schools who 
were taught by out-of-field teachers in selected 
subjects in 1999-2000.' 



At the high school grade level, students in 
high-poverty schools were more likely to be 
taught English, science, and mathematics 
by an out-of-field teacher than students in 
low-poverty schools. The same held true for 
students in high-minority schools compared 
with students in low-minority schools. No 
measurable difference was detected in social 
studies (see supplemental tables 24-1, 24-2, 
24-3, and 24-4). 

By contrast, in the middle grades, the only 
difference detected was that students in low- 
minority schools were more likely to be taught 
social studies by an out-of-field teacher than 
students in high-minority schools (16 vs. 7 
percent). There were no other measurable 
differences detected among students in high- 
minority and high-poverty public schools and 
their peers in low-minority and low-poverty 
public schools in English, science, social studies, 
and mathematics. 



OUT-OF-FIELD TEACHERS: Percentage of public high school students taught selected subjects by teachers without certi- 
fication or a major in the field they teach, by minority concentration and school poverty: 1 999-2000 



Percent 




■ Low-minority ■ High-minority ■ Low-poverty High-poverty 



NCES 2002-603,2003-067 
Goldhaberand Brewer 1997,2000 
Monk 1994 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 25 



School Choice 

Parental Choice of Schools 



The percentage of children whose parents enrolled them in chosen public schools 
increased between 1 993 and 2003. Differences in parents' choice of public school are 
related to grade level, region, and race/ethnicity. 



Between 1993 and 2003, the percentage of 
students in grades 1-12 attending a “chosen” 
public school (a public school other than their 
assigned public school) increased from 11 to 
15 percent, while the percentage attending 
assigned public schools decreased from 80 to 
74 percent (see supplemental table 25-1). The 
percentages of students attending private schools 
also increased during this period (0.9 percentage 
points for private church-related schools and 0.8 
percentage points for private not church-related 
schools); these increases, however, were smaller 
than the increase in the percentage of students 
attending chosen public schools. This indicator 
examines the availability of public school choice 
programs and the students who attend chosen 
public schools, as reported by parents.' 

When asked whether they could send their 
child to a chosen public school, the parents of 
51 percent of students reported having such a 
choice (see supplemental table 25-2). Not all 
students’ parents, however, were equally likely 
to report that they had this choice. For instance, 
parents of students in grades 9-12 were more 
likely to report having choice over their child’s 



public school than parents of students in grades 
1-5 (54 vs. 50 percent). The same was true for 
parents of students in the West compared with 
those in the Northeast and South (61 vs. 39 and 
47 percent, respectively). 

Among students whose parents reported having 
public school choice, approximately 27 per- 
cent attended a chosen public school, while 65 
percent attended their assigned school. In ad- 
dition, students in grades 1-5 were more likely 
to attend a chosen public school than students 
in grades 9-12 (30 vs. 25 percent). The same 
was true for Black students compared with 
White or Hispanic students (42 vs. 22 and 27 
percent, respectively), and for students in the 
South compared with students in the Midwest 
(30 vs. 22 percent). 

Another way in which parents can choose 
schools is to move to a neighborhood so that 
their children can attend a particular school. 
In 2003, the parents of 24 percent of students 
reported that they moved to their current neigh- 
borhood so that their children could attend their 
current school (see supplemental table 25-3). 



DIFFERENCES IN PARENTAL CHOICE: Percentage distribution of students in grades 1-12, by type of school: 1993 and 
2003 
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Percent 

change 


Public, assigned 
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73.9 
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15.4 
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8.4 
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2.4 
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'Public school choice programs allow students 
to enroll in another public school or district 
outside their attendance area without justifica- 
tion based on special needs.These programs tan 
include within-district or out-of-district schools. 
Estimates in this indicator are based on parents' 
responses and parents may or may not know 
whether such choice is available. 

NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled 
in public or private schools for 9 or more hours 
per week. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
School Readiness Survey of the 1993 National 
Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) 
(SR-NHES:1993), School Safety and Discipline 
Survey of the 1993 NHES (SS&D-NHES:1993), 
Parent and Family Involvement/Civic Involvement 
Survey of the 1996 NHES (PFI/CI-NHES:1996), 
Parent Survey of the 1999 NHES (Parent-NHES: 
1999), and Parent and Family Involvement in 
Education Survey of the 2003 NHES (PFI-NHES: 
2003). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 25-1, 

25-2,25-3 
NCES 2003-031 
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Indicator 26 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



School Characteristics and Climate 

Characteristics of School Principals 

Private elementary and secondary school principals are more likely to report a high 
degree of influence over curriculum and performance standards than their public school 

counterparts. 



Research shows that principals can influence the 
quality of a school’s educational effort (Tucker 
and Codding 2002; Chubb and Moe 1990). This 
indicator examines the distribution of principals 
by various demographic and professional char- 
acteristics, including their perceived influence 
over issues of school governance, using data 
collected in 1999-2000. 

The majority of principals in U.S. elementary 
schools are female; the majority of secondary 
school principals are male. At both levels, prin- 
cipals are most likely to be White and to have 
a master’s degree, to be between the ages of 50 
and 54, and to have taught between 10 and 19 
years before becoming a principal, relative to 
other age and experience groupings, respectively 
(see supplemental tables 26-1 and 26-2). 

At both the elementary and secondary levels, princi- 
pals in public and private schools differ by their de- 
mographic characteristics and teaching experience. 
At both these levels, private schools were more likely 
than public schools to have principals age 55 and 
above and more likely to employ principals with 3 
or fewer years of prior teaching experience. 



Principals’ perceptions of their own influence 
over a number of school governance functions 
also vary by the level and control of the school. 
For example, compared with their public school 
counterparts, private elementary school princi- 
pals were more likely to report having a high 
degree of influence over establishing curriculum 
(67 vs. 31 percent), setting disciplinary policies 
(83 vs. 69 percent), and setting performance 
standards for students (64 vs. 36 percent) (see 
supplemental table 26-3). For the same gover- 
nance functions, differences in the same direc- 
tion were found at the secondary level as well. 

What principals do on a daily basis also varies by 
the level and control of the school. For example, 
49 percent of public elementary school princi- 
pals reported that they supervised and evaluated 
faculty and staff every day, compared with 32 
percent of principals at private elementary schools 
(see supplemental table 26-4). In addition, 84 
percent of public secondary school principals 
reported that they maintained the physical secu- 
rity of students, faculty, and staff as an everyday 
professional activity, compared with 69 percent 
of principals at private secondary schools. 



NOTE: Data exclude principals of combined 
elementary and secondary schools and are only 
for principals, not assistant principals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000, 
"Public School Principal Survey,""Public Charter 
School Principal Survey," and "Private School 
Principal Survey." 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 

Supplemental Tables 26-1, 
26-2,26-3,26-4 

NCES 95-780; NCES 
96-840; NCES 97-455; NCES 
2003-060, table 85 

Chubb and Moe 1990;Tucker 
and Codding 2002 



PRINCIPAL INFLUENCE: Percentage of principals who reported that they have a high degree of influence over specific 
school governance functions, by school level and control: 1999-2000 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 27 



Other School Resources 

High School Guidance Counseling 

The goals that public high school guidance programs emphasize vary according to 
school size and location. 



In 2002, the National Center for Education 
Statistics conducted a survey about guidance 
counseling in public high schools. This indicator 
draws on the survey’s findings to provide a de- 
scription of guidance staff and the various goals 
their programs emphasize. 

Among schools included in the survey, there was 
an average of 284 students for every guidance 
counselor, including counselors who were em- 
ployed full and part time (see supplemental table 
27-1). This number varied with certain school 
characteristics. For example, the number of stu- 
dents per counselor increased (from 150 to 365) 
as school size increased from small (less than 400 
students) to very large (2,000 or more students). 
Schools with the lowest minority enrollment (less 
than 10 percent) and schools in rural areas had 
a lower number of students per counselor than 
did other schools. 

The survey asked schools how much their guid- 
ance programs emphasize four goals: helping 
students plan and prepare for their work roles 
after high school, helping students with personal 
growth and development, helping students plan 



and prepare for postsecondary schooling, and 
helping students with their academic achieve- 
ment in high school. Among these goals, helping 
students with their academic achievement was 
the most emphasized goal at the schools sur- 
veyed: 48 percent emphasized this goal foremost 
(see supplemental table 27-2). In comparison, 
26 percent of schools reported that the primary 
emphasis of their guidance program is to help 
students plan and prepare for postsecondary 
schooling, 17 percent to help them with personal 
growth and development, and 8 percent to help 
them plan and prepare for their work roles after 
high school. 

The primary emphasis of guidance programs also 
varied by the characteristics of the school. For 
example, schools located in a city or urban fringe 
were more likely than rural schools to make help- 
ing students with their academic achievement 
their primary emphasis. The smallest schools 
(those with less than 400 students) were more 
likely than larger schools (those with 1,200 
students or more) to report that their primary 
emphasis was on helping students plan and 
prepare for postsecondary schooling. 



GUIDANCE COUNSELING: Percentage of public high schools reporting that their guidance programs emphasized helping 
students with postsecondary schooling plans and with academic achievement in high school, by school size: 2002 

Percent 

100 




Help students plan and prepare Help students with their academic 

for postsecondary schooling achievement in high school 



■ Less than 400 ■ 400-799 ■ 800-1,199 1,200-1,999 ■ 2,000 or more 

Enrollment 



NOTE: These data come from a survey that was 
sent to the principal of each school in the sample 
with a letter introducing the study and request- 
ing that the survey be completed by the school's 
lead counselor or other staff member who is 
responsible for providing counseling services at 
the schools. See supplemental note 3 for more 
information on the Fast Response Survey System 
(tKSS). See supplemental note 1 for more informa- 
tion on school locale and region. 

SOURCE: Parsad, B., Alexander, D., Farris, E., 
and Hudson, L. (2003). High School Guidance 
Counseling (NCES 2003-015),tables 1,2,12 and 
previously unpublished tabulations (October 
2003). Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), 
“Survey on High School Guidance Counseling,” 
FRSS 80,2002. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 27-1, 
27-2 
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Indicator 28 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Other School Resources 

Student Support Staff in Public Schools 

The most common student support staff in public elementary and secondary schools are 
school counselors, speech therapists, school nurses, and special education aides, each of 

which are found in 79 percent or more of schools. 



In addition to teachers, most public schools have 
staff who work directly with students and pro- 
vide various support services. Student support 
staff, including licensed or certified profession- 
als (e.g., school counselors, social workers, and 
speech therapists) as well as instructional and 
noninstructional aides, constituted 16 percent of 
the nation’s public school staff in 1999 (NCES 
2003-060, table 82). This indicator examines 
the distribution of these staff in regular public 
schools in the 1999-2000 school year. 

At the elementary and secondary level, both the 
number and availability of full- and part-time 
student support staff vary widely (see supple- 
mental table 28-1). Public elementary schools 
had an average of 3.4 special education aides, 
1.3 regular Title I aides, 1.2 speech therapists, 
1.1 counselors, 0.9 nurses, 0.7 bilingual/ESL 
teacher aides, and 0.5 social workers per school 
in the 1999-2000 school year. However, public 
elementary schools were most likely to have 
a speech therapist (in 96 percent of schools), 
followed by a special education aide, nurse, 
and counselor (in 84, 81, and 79 percent of 
schools, respectively). 



In public secondary schools, there was an average 
of 3.6 special education aides, 2.6 counselors, 0.9 
speech therapists, 0.9 nurses, 0.5 social work- 
ers, and 0.5 bilingual/ESL teacher aides working 
full and part time per school. Public secondary 
schools were mostly likely to have a counselor 
(in 98 percent of schools), followed by a special 
education aide, speech therapist, and nurse (in 86, 
83, and 79 percent of schools, respectively). 

High-poverty schools had higher average numbers 
of speech therapists, regular Title I aides, and bi- 
lingual aides per school than low-poverty schools, 
while low-poverty schools had higher average 
numbers of counselors, psychologists, and special 
education aides than high-poverty schools (see 
supplemental table 28-2). However, for most types 
of support staff, both full- and part-time, high-pov- 
erty schools had a lower average number of students 
per staff member than low-poverty schools. The 
opposite was true only for the average number of 
students per counselor: high-poverty schools had 
a higher number of students per counselor. There 
was no measurable difference between the average 
number of students per special education aide in 
high- and low-poverty schools. 



NOTE: Data are for full- and part-time staff. Data 
for combined elementary and secondary schools 
and ungraded schools are excluded. Regular 
public schools do not Include alternative, spe- 
cial education, special program emphasis, or 
vocational/technical schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000, 
"Public School Survey"and“Pu bile Charter School 
Survey." 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 



STUDENT SUPPORT STAFF: Percentage of regular public schools with various student support staff, by school level: 
1999-2000 
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Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Section 5: Web Site Contents 
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in Section 5 that appear on The Condition ofEdu- 
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Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Introduction: Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine features of postsecond- 
ary education, many of which parallel those 
presented in the previous section on elementary 
and secondary education. There are 12 indica- 
tors in this section; 4, prepared for this year’s 
volume, appear on the following pages, and all 
12, including indicators from previous years, 
are on the web (see Web Site Contents on the 
facing page for a full list of the indicators). 

Postsecondary education is characterized by 
diversity in both the types of institutions and 
characteristics of the students. Postsecond- 
ary institutions vary in terms of the types of 
degrees awarded, control (public or private), 
and whether they are operated on a not-for- 
profit or for-profit basis. Beyond these basic 
differences, postsecondary institutions have 
distinctly different missions and provide a wide 
range of learning environments. For example, 
some institutions are research universities 
with strong graduate programs, while others 
focus on undergraduate education; some have 
a strong religious affiliation, while others do 
not; and some have highly selective entrance 
policies, while others are open to almost 
anyone. The student bodies of postsecondary 
institutions are diverse in other ways as well. 
For example, many students are employees 
first and students second rather than primarily 
students; many delay entry into postsecondary 
education rather than enroll immediately after 
high school, and a sizable number come from 
foreign countries. Indicators in The Condition 
of Education measure these and other dimen- 
sions of diversity that are fundamental to the 
character of postsecondary education. 

One important feature of postsecondary edu- 
cation is the courses and programs of study 
undertaken by students. College transcripts are 
used in a new indicator that traces the top 30 



courses taken by college graduates over the past 
three decades to measure stability and change 
in college curricula. Another indicator shows 
trends in the distribution of postsecondary 
degrees across fields of study. 

Distinct from curriculum but also important to 
monitor are opportunities to learn in postsec- 
ondary education. Indicators in The Condition 
of Education cover the provision of and par- 
ticipation in remedial education, the perceived 
impact of working while enrolled on postsec- 
ondary learning, and distance education. 

Like elementary and secondary education, post- 
secondary institutions provide special support 
and accommodations for special populations of 
students. One indicator on the web measures 
the services and accommodations for students 
with disabilities in postsecondary education. 

The faculty are a critical resource for colleges 
and universities. They teach students, conduct 
research, and serve their institutions and com- 
munities. Indicators in The Condition of Edu- 
cation on the web examine the status of women 
and minority faculty and measure changes in 
policies of hiring and tenure. 

Finally, resource allocation issues are matters 
of concern to postsecondary institutions. One 
issue is how the faculty allocate their time be- 
tween teaching, research, administration, and 
other functions. An indicator in The Condition 
of Education on the web shows how faculty of 
different ranks use their time in different types 
of institutions. 

The indicators on the contexts of postsecondary 
education from previous editions of The Condi- 
tion of Education, which are not included in 
this volume, are available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe/list/iS.asp. 
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Indicator 29 



Characteristics of Postsecondary Students 

Employees Who Study 

Many older undergraduates are employees first and students second. They are less likely 
to complete their postsecondary programs than are older students who work to meet 
their educational expenses. 



Approximately one-third of undergraduates 
are older students who are combining school 
and work: 43 percent of 1999-2000 under- 
graduates were age 24 and above, and, of those 
students, 82 percent worked while enrolled 
(NCES 2002-168). Furthermore, about two- 
thirds of these older working students char- 
acterized themselves as primarily “employees 
who studied,” as opposed to “students who 
worked to meet their educational expenses” 
(NCES 2003-167). 

As a group, older students who focus primar- 
ily on their jobs have different demographic, 
employment, and attendance profiles than 
their counterparts who work to help pay for 
their education. For example, in 1999-2000, 
employees who studied were more likely to be 
married, have dependents other than a spouse, 
and have parents who did not attend college. 
Reflecting their primary focus on their jobs, 
they were more likely to work full time and to 
be enrolled part time. In addition, employees 
who studied were less likely than students who 
worked to be enrolled in a bachelor’s degree 
program. 



Part-time attendance and full-time employment 
are both independently associated with lower 
rates of persistence in college and degree at- 
tainment (NCES 96-155; NCES 97-578). This 
suggests that older working students who are 
primarily employees are less likely to complete 
their postsecondary programs than their peers 
who are primarily students. Indeed, among 
older working students who began their post- 
secondary education in 1995-96 and had a de- 
gree or certificate goal, those who characterized 
themselves as primarily employees were more 
likely than those who considered themselves as 
primarily students to have left postsecondary 
education without an award within 6 years (55 
vs. 38 percent) (see supplemental table 29-1). 
Among older working students with bachelor’s 
degree goals, students who work were also 
more likely than employees who study to have 
completed a bachelor’s degree after 6 years (34 
vs. 8 percent). Among students with certificate 
or associate’s degree goals, no difference was 
observed between employees who study and 
students who work in the attainment rates of 
their respective goals. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF OLDER UNDERGRADUATES: Percentage of undergraduates age 24 and above with various charac- 
teristics, by student/employee role: 1999-2000 



Percent 
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dependents high school or less bachelor's and enrolled 
degree program part time 

■ Students who work ■ Employees who study 



SOURCE: Berker, A., and Horn, L. (2003). Work 
First, Study Second: Adult Undergraduates Who 
Combine Employment and Postsecondary Enroll- 
ment (NCES 2003-1 67), tables 2, 4, 5, 8, and 1 0. 
Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
1 999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS:2000). 



EORMOREINEORMATION: 
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Indicator 30 



Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Programs and Courses 

Top 30 Postsecondary Courses 

The college courses In which students earned the most credits have remained relatively 

stable over the past three decades. 



'To identify the top 30 courses, Adelman 
calculated "credit ratios" by summing all the 
credits earned in a course by each cohort and 
dividingthatsum by the total number of credits 
earned by the cohort across all courses. Although 
courses may have different titles across Institu- 
tions, "Introduction to accounting, "for example, 
represents all Introductory accounting courses. 
See supplemental note 6 for more Information 
about the data sets used for these analyses, 
Including the definitions of courses and of 
"highly selecflve,”"selectlve,” and "nonselec- 
flve”lnsflfutlons. 

bourses In the top 30 for all three cohorts (I.e., 
bachelor's degree recipients who graduated from 
high school In 1972, 1982, and 1992). 

^Courses In the top 30 for the 1992 cohort, 
but not In the top 30 list for the 1972 and/or 
1982 cohorts. 

■'Course also In the top 30 for the 1972 cohort. 
^Course also In the top 30 for the 1982 cohort. 
SOURCE: Adelman, C. (forthcoming). The 
Empirical Curriculum: Changes In Postsecondary 
Course-Taking: 1972-2000, table 2.1. Data 
from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972,"flfthfollow-Up"(NLS:72/86);Hlgh 
School and Beyond Longifudinal Sfudy of 1980 
Sophomores, "Posfsecondary Education Transcript 
Study" (HS&B-So:PETS); and National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), 
"Eourfh follow-up. Postsecondary Education 
Transcript Survey, 2000." 




EORMOREINEORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 6 
Supplemental Tables 30-1, 
30-2 



The list of the top 30 postsecondary courses — 
also referred to by Adelman (forthcoming) as 
the “empirical core curriculum” — reports the 
subjects that students study the most in college, 
as opposed to reporting what they “should” 
study, which might be expressed through grad- 
uation requirements or faculty surveys. Using 
the undergraduate transcripts of students from 
three high school cohorts who later completed 
bachelor’s degrees, Adelman identified the 30 
courses in which students earned the most cred- 
its and examined the extent to which course- 
taking varied among the three groups.^ Among 
bachelor’s degree recipients who graduated from 
high school in 1972, 1982, and 1992, each co- 
hort earned about one-third of their credits from 
the top 30 postsecondary courses for the cohort 
(see supplemental table 30-1). 

The empirical core curriculum has remained 
largely stable over the past three decades: 21 
courses appeared in the top 30 for each cohort. 
Six courses each from the humanities and lan- 
guages, science and mathematics, and social sci- 
ences and business were in the top 30 for all three 
cohorts, as were music performance, physical 



education activities, and student teaching. There 
were some changes over time however. For ex- 
ample, the number of business courses in the top 
30 list increased from four for the 1972 cohort to 
six for the 1982 cohort and then decreased again 
to four courses for the 1992 cohort. 

The empirical core curriculum varied for 
graduates of “highly selective,” “selective,” 
and “nonselective” institutions. For the cohort 
of bachelor’s degree recipients who graduated 
from high school in 1992, 12 courses appeared 
on the top 30 lists for all three types of institu- 
tions (see supplemental table 30-2). The top 
30 list for highly selective institutions included 
a concentration of engineering and humani- 
ties and courses with an international theme 
(e.g., international relations and non-Western 
religion). Business courses were relatively com- 
mon in the lists for selective and nonselective 
institutions, and student teaching and physical 
education were on the top 30 list only among 
nonselective institutions. These differences in 
coursetaking by the selectivity of institutions 
may reflect variations in the degrees that are 
offered and granted at these institutions. 



EMPIRICAL CORE CURRICULUMThe top 30 postsecondary courses completed by bachelor's degree recipients who gradu- 
ated from high school in 1992 







Fields of study 




Top 30 status 


Humanities and 
languages 


Science and 
mathematics 


Social sciences 
and business 


Other 




English composition 


Calculus 


Advanced accounting 


Music performance 




French: Introductory, 


General biology 


General psychology 


Physical education 




Intermediate 


General chemistry 


Introduction to 


activities 




Literature: Introductory, 


General physics 


accounting 


Student teaching 


In top 30 for 


general 


Organic chemistry 


Introduction to 




all three cohorts^ 


Spanish: Introductory, 
Intermediate 
U.S. history surveys 
World/western 
civilization 


Statistics (mathematics) 


economics 

Introduction to sociology 
U.S. government 




Additional courses 


American literature'* 


College algebra^ 


Corporate finance' 


Bible studies 


Introduction to 


Precalculus' 


Marketing 


Introduction to 


In the top 30 for 
the 1 992 cohorF 


philosophy 
Oral communication 




management' 


computing 
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Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Indicator 31 



Learning Opportunities 

Remedial Coursetaking 

Postsecondary institutions provided remedial coursework for 28 percen t ofen tering 
freshmen in fall 2000; public 2-year colleges provided such coursework for 42 percent of 
their entering students. 



Remedial education provides opportunities for 
students who lack the academic skills to succeed 
in postsecondary education. Recent studies have 
addressed which types of institutions provide 
remedial courses, how much remediation institu- 
tions allow students to take, and whether they 
offer credit for remedial coursework (NCES 
2004-010).^ According to these institutions, 
28 percent of entering freshmen enrolled in 
any remedial coursework (reading, writing, or 
mathematics) in fall 2000. Twenty-two percent 
undertook remediation in mathematics, 14 
percent in writing, and 11 percent in reading. 
Freshmen at public 2-year colleges were the most 
likely group to enroll in a remedial course (42 
vs. 12 to 24 percent of freshmen at other types 
of institutions). At the 4-year level, freshmen at 
public institutions were more likely than those 
at private institutions to do so. 

In addition to enrolling at higher rates, freshmen 
at public 2-year colleges spent more time, on 
average, in remediation than freshmen at 4-year 
institutions in fall 2000 (see supplemental table 
31-2). Among institutions that offered remedial 
courses, 63 percent of public 2-year institutions 



reported that their students averaged a year or 
more of remedial coursetaking, compared with 
38 percent of public 4-year institutions (and 17 
percent of private 4-year institutions). 

Among institutions that offered remedial 
courses, about three-quarters gave institutional 
credit (which does not count toward a degree) 
for remedial courses in fall 2000 (78 percent in 
reading, 73 percent in writing, and 77 percent 
in mathematics) (see supplemental table 31-3).^ 
In addition, 12 to 18 percent gave degree credit 
(depending on subject), while about 10 percent 
gave no credit. In each subject area, private 4- 
year institutions were less likely than other types 
of institutions to award institutional credit for 
remedial courses. 

Twenty-eight percent of entering freshmen en- 
rolled in remedial courses in both 1995 and 2000, 
but the average length of time spent in remedia- 
tion increased during this period (see supple- 
mental tables 31-1 and 31-2). The proportion 
of institutions reporting that students averaged 
a year or more in remediation increased from 33 
to 40 percent between 1995 and 2000. 



PARTICIPATION IN REMEDIAL EDUCATIONrPercentage of entering freshmen at degree-granting institutions whoenrolled 
in remedial courses, by type of institution and subject area: Fall 2000 



Percent 




All institutions Public 2-year Private 2-year Public 4-year Private 4-year 
■ Any ■ Reading ■ Writing Mathematics 



'Remedial education includes "courses in read- 
ing, writing, or mathematics for college students 
lacking those skills necessary to perform college- 
level work at the level required by the [sampled] 
Institution." 

^In fall 1995 and 2000, Institutions reported the 
most frequent type of credit they gave for reme- 
dial reading, writing, and mathematics courses 
from among thefollowing optlons:degree credit 
that counts toward subject requlrements;degree 
credit that counts toward elective regulrements; 
Institutional credit (e.g., counts toward financial 
aid, campus housing, or full-time student status, 
but does not count toward degree completion); 
or no credit 

NOfE: Data reported for fall 2000 are based 
on fitle IV degree-granting institutions that 
enrolled freshmen in 2000. The categories used 
for analyzing these data include public 2-year, 
private 2-year, public 4-year, and private 4-year 
institutions. Data from private not-for-profit 
and for-profit institutions are reported together 
because there are too few private for-profit insti- 
tutions in the sample to report them separately. 
The estimates in this indicator differ from those 
in indicator 18 because the populations differ. 
This indicator deals with entering freshmen of 
all ages in 2000 while indicator 18 examines 
a cohort (1992 12th-graders who enrolled in 
postsecondary education). 

SOURCE: Parsad, B., and fewis, f. (1008). Reme- 
dial Education at Degree-Cranting Postsecondary 
Institutions in Fall 2000 (NCES 2004-01 0), table 
4. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Postsecondary Education Quick Information Sys- 
tem (PEQIS), "Survey on Remedial Education in 
Higher Education lnstitutions,"fall 2000. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,8 
Supplemental Tables31-1, 
31-2,31-3 
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Indicator 32 



Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Learning Opportunities 

Distance Education at Postsecondary Institutions 

The number of course enrollments in distance education nearly doubled between 
1 997-98 and 2000-0 1; by 2000-0 1, about half of these enrollments were at public 

2-year institutions. 



'Some students enroll In more than one distance 
education course, so the total enrollment Is greater 
than the number of students. 

NOTE: Percentages for 1 997-98 are based on fhe 
estimated 5,010 2- and 4-year postsecondary 
education Institutions in the nation. Percentages 
for 2000-01 are based on the estimated 4,130 
2- and 4-year Title IV-eligible, degree-granting 
institutions in the nation. Data for privafe 2-year 
insfifufions are nof reported in a separate cat- 
egory because too few privafe 2-year insfifufions 
in fbe sample offered distance education courses 
to make reliable estimates.Data for private 2-year 
institutions are included in thetotals and in analy- 
ses by other institutional characteristics. 

SOURCE: Lewis, L., Snow, K., Earris, E., and Levin, 
D. (1999). Distance Education at Postsecond- 
ary Education Institutions: 1997-98 (NCES 
2000-01 3), fables 2 and 5; and Waifs, T., and 
Lewis, L. (2003). Distance Education at Degree- 
Granting Postsecondary Institutions: 2000-200 1 
(NCES 2003-017), tables 1 and 4. Data from U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES, Postsecondary 
Education Quick Information System (PEQIS), 
"Survey on Distance Education at Postsecondary 
Education lnstitutions,''1998-99and“Survey on 
Distance Education at Higher Education Institu- 
tions,"2000-01. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,8 
Supplemental Tables 32-1, 
32-2 

NCES 98-062 



Postsecondary institutions offer distance edu- 
cation to improve their ability to reach new 
audiences as well as to increase enrollments and 
students’ access to learning (NCES 98-062). 
In 2000-01, 56 percent of all postsecondary 
institutions offered distance education courses 
(up from 34 percent 3 years earlier). Continued 
growth is expected, with additional institutions 
planning to offer these courses. The public sec- 
tor is more likely than the private sector to offer 
distance education courses, with 90 percent of 
public 2-year and 89 percent of public 4-year 
institutions doing so in 2000-01, compared 
with 40 percent of private 4-year institutions. 
Nonetheless, growth is also occurring in the 
private sector: the percentage of private 4-year 
institutions offering distance education courses 
approximately doubled between 1997-98 and 
2000-01 (19 to 40 percent). 

Course enrollments in distance education have 
increased as well at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, increasing from 1.7 million to 
3.1 million between 1997-98 and 2000-01 
(see supplemental table 32-1).' The growth of 
course enrollments at public 2-year institutions 



is particularly notable. In 1997-98, public 2- 
and 4-year institutions each had approximately 
710,000 enrollments in distance education 
courses. In 2000-01, enrollments at public 
2-year institutions rose to nearly 1.5 million, 
compared with 945,000 at public 4-year insti- 
tutions. By 2000-01, about half of all course 
enrollments in distance education courses were 
at public 2-year colleges. 

The extent to which colleges and universities of- 
fer certificates and degree programs designed to 
be completed solely through distance education 
offers an additional indication of the penetra- 
tion of distance education at the postsecondary 
level. Among institutions offering any distance 
education courses, the proportion offering 
programs designed to be completed entirely by 
distance education increased between 1997-98 
and 2000-01 for degree (22 to 30 percent) 
and certificate programs (7 to 16 percent) (see 
supplemental table 32-2). The increases occurred 
among public 2- and 4-year institutions, but the 
apparent differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant for private 4-year institutions. 



DISTANCE EDUCATION OFFERINGS AND ENROLLMENT: Percentage of 2-year and 4-year postsecondary institutions offering 
distance education courses or planning to offer them within the next 3 years of the survey and total course enrollments, 
by type of institution: 1 997-98 and 2000-01 



All 


1997-98 


institutions 


2000-01 


Public 


1997-98 


2-year 


2000-01 


Public 


1 997-98 


4-year 


2000-01 


Private 


1997-98 


4-year 


2000-01 




Total course 
enrollments in 
distance education 

1,661,000 

3.077.000 

714.000 

1.472.000 

711.000 

945.000 

222.000 

589,000 



Offered distance education 



40 60 80 100 

Percent 

Planned to offer distance education within the next 3 years of the survey 
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Section 6: Web Site Contents 





Indicator-Year 


This List of indicators inciudes aii the indicators 
in Section 6thatappearon The Condition of Edu- 
cation\Nebs\te{http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe), 


family Support 




drawn from the 2000-2004 print voiumes.The iist 
is organized by subject area.The indicator num- 
bers and the years in which the indicators were 


Early Literacy Activities 


37-2003 


pubiished are not necessariiy sequentiai. 


Elome Literacy Environment and Kindergartners'Reading Achievement 


36-2003 




Community Support 


Care Arrangements for Children After School 


33-2004 




Children's Activities After School 


34-2004 




Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 


40-2002 




Financing for Elementary and Secondary Education 


Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures 


35-2004 




Public Effort to fund Education 


42-2002 




International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 


36-2004 




General and Categorical Funding in Elementary and Secondary Education 


41-2003 




Changes in Public School Revenue Sources 


43-2002 




Financing for Postsecondary Education 


Financial Preparation for Postsecondary Education 


66-2000 




Institutional Aid at 4-Year Colleges and Universities 


37-2004 




Federal Grants and Loans 


42-2003 




Debt Burden of College Graduates 


38-2004 




Financing for Adult Learning 


Employer Support for Adult Education 


44-2003 
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Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



Introduction: Societal Support for Learning 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education look at the contributions, both 
financial and otherwise, that society and its 
members — individuals, families, employers, 
and other institutions or organizations in the 
community — make to support education. There 
are 15 indicators in this section: 6, prepared 
for this year’s volume, appear on the following 
pages, and all 15, including indicators from 
previous years, appear on the web (see Web 
Site Contents on the facing page for a full list 
of the indicators). 

Parents and families support learning and edu- 
cation directly through helping their children 
learn to read, communicate with others, and 
value learning. As the children grow, parents 
may help them with their homework, visit with 
their teachers, and become involved in other 
school activities. In The Condition of Educa- 
tion, the primary focus is on the nature and 
frequency of such family involvement in the 
educational development of children through 
home life and at school. Two indicators on the 
web measure family literacy activities in the 
preschool years of children. 

Organizations in the community, in addition to 
the family, may also contribute to the growth 
and development of children and youth through 
providing them with before- and after-school 
care or other activities, such as clubs, sports, 
or religious activities. These after-school forms 
of care and activities are part of the broader 
process of social learning, where many different 
kinds of organizations and institutions, in ad- 
dition to families, maybe involved. Two indica- 
tors in this volume measure the frequency and 
distribution of nonparental care and forms of 
after-school activities in the community. 



Apart from these social forms of support for 
learning and development, there are the more 
traditional mechanisms of financial support 
for education. Fundamentally, these financial 
sources of support are either private, where 
individuals decide how much they are willing to 
pay for education, or public, in which case the 
decisions are made governmentally. In between, 
there are also various intermediate forms of 
funding, as in the case of foundation awards 
to educational institutions, or the financial aid 
awarded to postsecondary students as institu- 
tional aid by colleges from their own sources 
of funding. In The Condition of Education, 
the primary focus is on describing the forms 
and amounts of financial support to education 
from public, private, and intermediate sources, 
how those funds are distributed among differ- 
ent types of schools and colleges, and on what 
they are spent. This volume of The Condition 
of Education contains indicators on trends 
in expenditures per student in elementary 
and secondary education, institutional aid to 
postsecondary students, and the loan burden 
accumulated by students by the time they 
graduate from college. 

The extent of financial support for adult learn- 
ing is also included in The Condition of Educa- 
tion. The basic financial question is who pays 
how much for this education and training. An 
indicator on the web provides some informa- 
tion on this question. 

The indicators on societal support for educa- 
tion from previous editions of The Condition 
of Education, which are not included in this 
volume, are available at http:llnces.ed.govl 
programs/coe/list/i6.asp. 
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Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



Indicator 33 



Community Support 

Care Arrangements for Children After School 

In 200 1, 50 percent of children in kindergarten through 8th grade were enrolled in a 
variety of nonparentai care arrangements after school. Black children were more likely 
than White and Hispanic children to participate in nonparentai care. 



Some parents care for their children after school 
while other parents rely on nonparentai care. 
Parents who do not supervise their children 
after school typically find an adult to care for 
them, find a formal after-school program, or 
allow the children to care for themselves. This 
indicator examines five types of nonparentai 
care after school: relative care, nonrelative care, 
center- or school-based programs, activities for 
supervision, and self-care (i.e., children care for 
themselves). ‘ 

In 2001, half of the children in grades K-8 were 
under their parents’ care after school, while the 
other half received nonparentai care. Among 
those receiving nonparentai care, the most com- 
mon arrangements were center- or school-based 
programs (19 percent), relative care (17 per- 
cent), and self-care (13 percent). Fewer children 
were in the care of a nonrelative (6 percent) or 
in activities for supervision (7 percent) after 
school (see supplemental table 33-1). 



Younger children (grades K-2) were more 
likely than older ones (grades 6-8) to be in the 
care of a relative, nonrelative, or in a center- 
or school-based program and were less likely 
than the older children to care for themselves 
or to participate in activities for supervision 
during out-of-school time. Differences existed 
across racial/ethnic groups as well: Black chil- 
dren were more likely than White and Hispanic 
children to participate in nonparentai care and 
to be in each type of nonparentai care except 
nonrelative care. 

Parents of 19 percent of children paid a fee for 
their children’s relative care arrangements, and 
parents of 72 percent of children paid a fee for 
their children’s nonrelative care (see supplemental 
table 33-2). Parents of 58 percent of children re- 
ported a fee for their children’s center- or school- 
based programs. On average, the cost per hour 
for nonrelative care ($7.90) was higher than that 
for both relative care ($5.60) as well as center- or 
school-based programs ($5.60). 



CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHILDREN AFTER SCHOOL: Percentage distribution of children in kindergarten through 8th grade 
who participated in parental and nonparentai care arrangements after school, by grade level and race/ethnicity: 2001 



Total 
Grade 

K-2 
3-5 
6-8 

Race/ethnicity2 

Black 

White 
Hispanic 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 



50 





■ Parental care only ■ Any nonparentai care 



'Activities for supervision inciude extracurricuiar 
activities such as sports, arts, and ciubs that are 
not associated with center- or schooi-based 
arrangements. Parents may use such activities 
to provide chiidren with aduit supervision 
(nonparentai care). Simiiar activities can aiso be 
undertaken because of children's personal interest 
and enjoyment and not for the purpose of adult 
supervision. Please note that estimates have been 
revised from previously published data. 

^Black includes African American and Hispanic 
includes Latino. Racial categories exclude His- 
panic origin. 

NOTEdncludes children participating in regularly 
scheduled care arrangements after school that oc- 
cur at least once each month, with the exception of 
activities for supervision, which are scheduled at 
least once each week.Homeschooled children are 
excluded. The sum of the percentage of children 
in different types of nonparentai arrangements 
exceeds the total percentage of children in any 
nonparentai arrangement because children can 
participate in more than one type of nonparentai 
care arrangement after school. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Nolin, M.J., and Chapman, C. 
(2004) . Before- and After-School Care, Programs, 
and Activities of Children in Kindergarten Throagh 
Eighth Grade: 2001 (NCES 2004-008), table 2. 
Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Before- and After-School Programs and Activities 
Survey ofthe 2001 National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 



POP MORE INEOPMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 33-1,33-2 
Indicator 34 

NCES 2001-072, indicator 53 
NCES 2003-067, indictor 38 
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Indicator 34 



Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



Community Support 

Children's Activities After School 



In 200 1, 38 percent of children in kindergarten through 8th grade participated in one or 
more organized activities after school. Parents of 1 9 percent of these children reported 
using activities to cover hours v/hen adult supervision ivas needed for their children. 



NOTE: Includes children participating in one or 
more regularly scheduled activities that occur af- 
ter school at least once each week.Elomeschooled 
children and children whose parents reported that 
they participated in only before-school activities 
are excluded. Due to multiple responses, children 
who participated in more than one type of activity 
are reported under each type of activity in which 
they participated. 

SOU RCE:U.5.Department of Education, NCES, Be- 
fore- and After-School Programs and Activities 
Survey of the 2001 National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 




POP MORE INEORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 
Supplemental Table 34-1 
Indicator 33 



Indicator 33, Care Arrangements for Children 
After School, describes various nonparental care 
arrangements, including center-based care, that 
provide supervision and organized activities. 
Many children also spend their out-of-school 
time in organized activities such as sports, arts, 
clubs, and community service that are not associ- 
ated with such center-based arrangements. This 
indicator presents weekly participation rates in 
all such organized after-school activities. 

Thirty-eight percent of children in grades K-8 
participated in one or more after-school activities 
in 200 1 . The likelihood of participation was higher 
for children in grades 3-5 and 6-8 (41 and 42 per- 
cent, respectively) than for children in grades K-2 
(31 percent) (see supplemental table 34-1). 

While the likelihood of participation in an after- 
school activity varied by grade level, the popu- 
larity of specific types of activities was generally 
consistent at all levels. For example, sports had 
the highest rate of participation in grades K-2, 
3-5, and 6-8 (20 percent, 28 percent, and 32 
percent, respectively). Religious activities and the 
arts were the next two most popular activities at 
each grade level, although the percentage of 6th- 



to 8th-graders participating in religious activities 
was higher than that for students enrolled in the 
arts. Also, the percentage of children who par- 
ticipated in after-school community service was 
lower in grades K-5 than in grades 6-8. Finally, 
the percentage of children who enrolled in scouts 
was higher in grades K-5 than in grades 6-8. 

While children participate in after-school activities 
out of personal interest, many parents use such ac- 
tivities to ensure that their children are supervised 
during out-of-school time. While 38 percent of 
children participated in after-school activities in 
2001, the parents of about one-fifth (19 percent) 
reported that such activities helped to cover hours 
when their children needed adult supervision. 

Approximately 45 percent of children in after- 
school activities were in activities provided by 
their school. Overall only a small percentage of 
children were involved in after-school club activi- 
ties (4 percent) and academic activities (6 percent), 
but the parents of most of those who were involved 
in these activities reported that at least some of 
these activities were provided by their child’s school 
(84 percent and 72 percent, respectively). 



AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES: Percentage of children enrolled in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in 
after-school activities on a weekly basis, by type of activity: 2001 




Type of activity 
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Indicator 35 



Financing for Elementary and Secondary Education 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures 

Total expenditures per student, adjusted for inflation, increased between 1 99 1 -92 and 
2000-0 1, with the largest increases in midsize cities and rural areas. 



This indicator examines total expenditures 
per student in fall enrollment, adjusted for 
inflation, across seven location types between 
1991-92 and 2000-01.' Total expenditures per 
student include all expenditures allocable to per 
student costs divided by fall enrollment. These 
allocable expenditures include current expendi- 
tures for regular school programs, interest on 
school debt, and capital outlay. 

During this period, total expenditures per 
student increased by 25 percent from $6,950 
in 1991-92 to $8,700 in 2000-01 (see supple- 
mental table 35-1). Much of this increase oc- 
curred after 1995-96. In 2000-01, the highest 
total expenditures ($9,450) were in large cities 
and in urban fringes of large cities ($9,150). 
Expenditures per student in midsize cities 
($8,580) and in rural areas ($8,420) were be- 
low the average, while those in urban fringes of 
midsize cities ($7,900), small towns ($7,700), 
and large towns ($7,530) were the lowest. Ex- 
penditure variations may be partly attributable 
to variations in costs of living across different 
locations. 



During this period, expenditures per student 
increased by 30 percent in rural areas and in 
midsize cities. Expenditures increased the least 
in urban fringes of midsize cities (11 percent). 
There was a shift in the profile of expenditures 
per student by location. Eor example, in 1991- 
92, expenditures per student in urban fringes 
of midsize cities were larger than expenditures 
in midsize cities and rural areas. In contrast, 
expenditures per student in midsize cities and 
rural areas in 2000-01 surpassed those in urban 
fringes of midsize cities. 

Current expenditures per student reflect 
the shift observed for total expenditures by 
location. Overall, current expenditures per 
student rose 24 percent between 1991-92 and 
2000-01, with the largest increases occurring 
in midsize cities (33 percent) and rural areas 
(28 percent) and the smallest increase in ur- 
ban fringes of midsize cities (9 percent) (see 
supplemental table 35-2). As a result, current 
expenditures per student in midsize cities and 
rural areas surpassed those of urban fringes of 
midsize cities by 2000-01. 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT: Public school district expenditures per student (in constant 2000-01 dollars), by loca- 
tion: 1991-92, 1992-93, and 1994-95 to 2000-01 



Expenditures per student 




0 Large city 

Urban fringe of 
a large city 

♦ Midsize city 
Rura|2 

M Urban fringe of 
a midsize city 

Smail town 



Large town 



'Total expenditures exclude expenditures for 
nonelementary and secondary programs that 
Include community services, adult education, 
and other. See supplemental note 9 for further 
Information on the accounting terms used In 
this Indicator 

Includes rural, within a metropolitan statistical 
area (MSA), and rurafoutsidean MSA. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public School 
District Universe Survey,” 1991-92, 1992-93, 
and 1994-95 to 2000-01; “Public School 
District financial Survey," 1991-92, 1992-93, 
and 1994-95 to 2000-01; and Geographic 
Cost of Education Indexes (GCEIs) available 
from the Education Finance Statistics Center 
(http://nces. eigov/edftnf ) . 
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Indicator 36 



Financing for Elementary and Secondary Education 

International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 

Wealthy nations spend more per student on education compared with nations with 
lower GDP per capita. They also spend a larger share of their GDP per capita on education 
than less wealthy nations. 



Two measures used to compare countries’ 
investment in education are expenditures per 
student (expressed in absolute terms) from both 
public and private sources and total expendi- 
tures as a percentage of gross domestic product 
(GDP). The latter measure allows a comparison 
of countries’ expenditures relative to their abil- 
ity to finance education. 

In 2000, expenditures per student for the 
member countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) averaged $5,162 at the combined 
elementary and secondary level and $9,509 
at the postsecondary level (see supplemental 
table 36-1). Expenditures per student varied 
widely across these countries, ranging from 
$1,415 (Mexico) to $8,187 (Switzerland) at 
the combined elementary and secondary level 
and from $3,222 (Poland) to $20,358 (United 
States) at the postsecondary level. 

A country’s wealth (defined as GDP per capita) 
is positively associated with expenditures per 
student on education at the elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary levels. Eor ex- 
ample, a $10,000 change in GDP per capita 



was associated with a 46 percent change in 
the average expenditure per student at the el- 
ementary and secondary level and a 48 percent 
change in the average expenditure per student 
at the postsecondary level. 

A country’s wealth is also positively associ- 
ated with the share of total GDP devoted to 
total education expenditures.* Eor example, a 
$10,000 change in GDP per capita resulted in 
an 1 1 percent increase in the average share of 
total GDP devoted to total education expen- 
ditures. 

In 2000, the United States and Korea spent 
the highest percentage of their GDP on total 
education expenditures (6.6 percent) among 
the OECD countries. Looking at education 
expenditures by level, the United States spent 
3.9 percent of its GDP on elementary/secondary 
education, while the average for all OECD 
countries reporting data was 3.6 percent. At 
the postsecondary level, 2.7 percent of the U.S. 
GDP was spent on education expenditures, 
while the corresponding OECD average was 
1.3 percent. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student in relation to GDP per capita for elementary and 
secondary education in selected OECD countries: 2000 



Expenditures per student 




GDP per capita 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student in relation to GDP per capita for postsecondary educa- 
tion in selected OECD countries: 2000 



'Total education expenditures include expendi- 
tures at the elementary/secondary, postsecondary, 
and postsecondary nontertiary levels. 

NOTE: Per student expenditures are based on 
public and private full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment figures and current expenditures and 
capital outlay from both public and private sources 
where data are available. Purchasing Power Parity 
(PPP) indices are used to convert other curren- 
cies to U.S. dollars. Within-country consumer 
price indices are used to adjust the PPP indices 
to account for inflation because the fiscal year has 
a different starting date in different countries.The 
OECD average for GDP per capifa for each graph 
is based on Che number of countries with data 
available (26 for first graph;28 for second graph; 
29 for Chird graph). 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Cenferfor Educational 
Research and Innovation. (lOOi). Education at 
a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2003, tables B1.1, 
B2.1c, B6.2, and X2.1. Data from Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), OECD Education Database, unpublished 
data (2003). 
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OECD 2003 



Expenditures per student 




Trend for 28 
OECD countries 
(Postsecondary) 



GDP per capita 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual total expenditures as a percentage of GDP, by GDP per capita in selected OECD 
countries: 2000 



Percent of GDP 




GDP per capita 
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Indicator 37 



Financing for Postsecondary Education 

Institutional Aid at 4-Year Colleges and Universities 



The percentage of full-time undergraduates receiving institutional aid and the average 
amount av/arded increased at both public and private not-for-profit 4-year institutions 
during the 1990s. 



Many colleges and universities use their own 
resources to provide aid to undergraduates to 
achieve one or more of the following policy 
goals: promoting access for low-income stu- 
dents, attracting meritorious students, or in- 
creasing enrollment (Redd 2000). Institutional 
aid is awarded in the form of grants, fellow- 
ships, assistantships, loans, and institution- 
sponsored work-study, but almost all is grant 
aid. Institutions can award aid to students on 
the basis of financial need, merit (academic, 
athletic, or other), or a combination of need 
and merit. ^ The institutional aid described here 
includes all three types. 

The use of institutional aid at 4-year institu- 
tions has been increasing. In 1992-93, some 17 
percent of full-time undergraduates at public 
institutions and 47 percent of those at private 
not-for-profit institutions received institutional 
aid. By 1999-2000, the respective proportions 



had increased to 23 and 58 percent. During 
this period, the average award (adjusted for 
inflation) increased from $2,200 to $2,700 at 
public institutions and from $5,900 to $7,000 
at private not-for-profit institutions. 

Students in the highest income quarter, in par- 
ticular, have benefited. Between 1995-96 and 
1999-2000, the proportion of such students 
receiving institutional aid increased from 13 
to 18 percent at public institutions and from 
41 to 51 percent at private not-for-profit in- 
stitutions. Middle-income students at public 
institutions also benefited during this period, 
with an increase from 20 to 23 percent. The 
apparent changes for low-income students were 
not statistically significant. 

The percentage of students awarded any aid for 
which merit was the only criterion increased 
between 1995-96 and 1999-2000 from 7 to 



INSTITUTIONAL AID: Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional 
aid, and among recipients, the average amounts received (in constant 1999 dollars), by control of institution: 1992-93, 
1995-96, and 1999-2000 



■ 1992-93 ■ 1995-96 ■ 1999-2000 



Percent 

100 r- 



80 




4-year institutions 



Average amount: 
1992-93 
1995-96 
1999-2000 



$ 2,200 

2,500 

2,700 



$5,900 

6,000 

7,000 



'It is difficult to distinguish between need- and 
non-need-based aid because non-need-based 
aid is often awarded to students with need and 
need-based aid is often rationed using criteria 
related to merit. 

NOTE: Both dependent and independent students 
are included in this analysis, but students'income 
quarters are determined with reference only to 
students with the same dependency status. 
SOURCE: Horn, L., and Peter, K. (2003). What 
Colleges Contribute: Institutional Aid to Full-Time 
Undergraduates Attending 4-Year Colleges and 
Universities (NCES 2003-157), figures A and B. 
Data from U.S. Deparfmenf of Educafion, NCES, 
1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 Nafional 
Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93, 
96, and 2000). 



EORMOREINEORMATION: 
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37-2 

Redd 2000 
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10 percent at public institutions and from 21 to 
29 percent at private not-for-profit institutions 
(see supplemental table 37-1).^ At private not- 
for-profit institutions, students in the middle- 
income quarters were the most likely income 
group to receive merit-based aid in 1992-93 
and 1995-96, but no statistically significant 
difference was detected between students in 
the middle- and highest income quarters in 



1999-2000. Students in both these income 
groups were more likely than those in the 
lowest income quarter to receive merit-based 
aid. In contrast, no statistically significant in- 
come-related differences were detected in the 
percentage of students receiving merit-based 
grant aid at public institutions in any of the 
survey years. 



INSTITUTIONAL AID: Percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional 
aid, and among recipients, the average amounts received (in constant 1 999 dollars), by control of institution and family 
income: 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 

■ 1992-93 ■ 1995-96 ■ 1999-2000 

Public 



^Meritaid is included in total aid.The averages are 
computed only for the recipients, so the average 
amount of merit aid cannot be subtracted from 
the average amount of total aid to calculate the 
average amount of aid based on need or need 
plus merit. 

NOTE:Both dependentand independent students 
are included in this analysis, but students'income 
quarters are determined with reference only to 
students with the same dependency status. 

SOURCE: Elorn, L., and Peter, K. (2003). What 
Colleges Contribute: Institutional Aid to Full-Time 
Undergraduates Attending 4-Year Colleges and 
Universities (NCES 2003-157), figures A and B. 
Data from U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, 
1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93, 
96,and2000). 
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Average amount: 

1992-93 $1,900 

1995-96 2,500 

1999-2000 2,300 



$2,400 

2,400 

2,700 



$2,400 

2,700 

3,200 



Private not-for-profit 



Percent 




Average amount: 

1992-93 $5,500 

1995-96 5,900 

1 999-2000 6,200 



$6,400 

6,300 

7,500 



$5,500 

5,500 

6,800 
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Indicator 38 



Financing for Postsecondary Education 

Debt Burden of College Graduates 

The percentage of graduates who had borrowed and the average total amounts 
borrowed both increased between 1 992-93 and 1 999-2000, but the median "debt burden" 

(monthly payment as a percentage of monthly salary) a year later did not change. 



Bachelor’s degree recipients in 1999-2000 were 
more likely than their 1992-93 counterparts to 
have borrowed to pay for their undergraduate 
education (65 vs. 49 percent), and if they had 
done so, to have borrowed larger amounts, on 
average ($19,300 vs. $12,100 in constant 1999 
dollars). This includes all student borrowing, 
but not borrowing by parents. 

Increased borrowing occurred among gradu- 
ates of both public and private not-for-profit 
4-year institutions. It also occurred regardless 
of sex, race/ethnicity, or family income (see 
supplemental table 38-1). The increase in bor- 
rowing reflects, in part, rising tuition during 
this period (adjusting for inflation) (NCES 
2002-174). It also reflects provisions of the 
1992 Reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act implemented in 1993-94 that made it 
easier for students to qualify for need-based aid, 
raised loan limits, and made unsubsidized loans 
available to students whose family incomes 
were too high for them to qualify for need- 
based aid. That is, more students were allowed 
to borrow in 1999-2000 than in 1992-93, and 
they could borrow larger amounts. 

Borrowers who do not enroll for additional 
education at least half time usually must begin 
repaying their loans 6 months after they gradu- 
ate.* Because 1999-2000 graduates had bor- 
rowed more, on average, than their 1992-93 
counterparts, they also had larger average 
monthly loan payments a year later ($210 vs. 
$160 per month in constant 2001 dollars). Al- 
though the average amount borrowed increased 
by more than 50 percent, the average monthly 
payment increased by less than 50 percent. This 
reflects, in part, lower interest rates paid by the 
later cohort (6 to 7 percent compared with 8 
to 10 percent).^ It may also reflect greater use 
of alternative repayment plans that reduce 
monthly payments in the early years. Under 
certain circumstances, federal borrowers may 



extend repayment over a period longer than 
the standard 10 years, elect graduated pay- 
ments that start low and increase in stages, or 
make payments contingent on their income.* 

The 1999-2000 graduates also benefited from 
higher salaries, even after adjusting for infla- 
tion. They earned an average of $2,800 per 
month in 2001, compared with an average of 
$2,400 (in constant 2001 dollars) for 1992-93 
graduates in 1994. Therefore, although the 
later graduates had borrowed more, on aver- 
age, the combination of higher salaries, lower 
interest rates, and possibly greater use of alter- 
native repayment options resulted in a median 
“debt burden” — monthly loan payment as a 
percentage of monthly salary — of 7 percent for 
both cohorts. Similar findings were obtained 
by Goldenberg (2003), who estimated debt 
burden levels of 6 to 7 percent for federal 
borrowers in their first year of repayment in 
1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000 using loan data 
on a random sample of all borrowers (not just 
bachelor’s degree recipients) in the National 
Student Loan Data Base and income data from 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Even though the median debt burden did not 
increase, graduates with large loans or low 
salaries had relatively high debt burdens. For 
example, 1999-2000 graduates who had bor- 
rowed $25,000 or more had a median debt 
burden of 10 percent in 2001, while their 
peers who had borrowed less than $10,000 
had a median debt burden of 3 percent (see 
supplemental table 38-1). (Twenty-six percent 
of graduates in repayment had borrowed 
$25,000 or more, and 18 percent had bor- 
rowed less than $10,000; see supplemental 
table 38-2.) Also, those in the lowest salary 
quarter in 2001 had a median debt burden of 
15 percent, whereas those in the highest salary 
quarter had a debt burden of 5 percent (see 
supplemental table 38-1). 
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It is important to understand that these data 
represent debt burden a year after graduation, 
but that debt burden can change during the 
repayment period. Interest rates for federal 
borrowers are variable'* and therefore may go 
up or down, and income and employment sta- 
tus are subject to positive or negative changes 
in economic conditions or personal circum- 
stances. Thus, the extent to which any group 



of borrowers will have difficulty repaying their 
loans is sensitive to factors that are difficult to 
predict when they make decisions about bor- 
rowing. Students whose academic success is 
uncertain or whose families lack the financial 
resources to help them repay their loans if they 
run into difficulty are especially vulnerable to 
these uncertainties. 



'A borrower rrray obtain a deferment because of 
an economic hardship such as unemployment 

^Students who took out federally guaranteed 
loans before 1992 paid fixed interesf rates that 
ranged from 8 to 10 percent, fater borrowers 
paid variable rates, which were 6 to 7 percent in 
2001 (depending on the date of the loan) and 
3.42 percent in 2003. Historical interest rates are 
available at http://www.nchelp.org/elibraryll/ 
main/W-RefMaterial/default/htrr}. 

^Detailed descriptions of these options are 
available at http://swdentaid.ed.gav/students/ 
pubiications/repaying_ioans/2003-2004/ 
engiish/index.htrn. Mlhouqh they reduce monthly 
payments, they result in higher interest charges 
overthe term of the loan. 

'Borrowers can choose to consolidate their loans 
and obtain a fixed rate, however. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, 
1993/94 and 2000/01 Baccalaureafe and 
Beyond Longitudinal Studies (B&B:93/94 and 
B&B:2000/01). 



DEBT BURDEN: Percentage of 1992-93 and 1999-2000 bachelor's degree recipients who had borrowed for their un- 
dergraduate education, average total amount borrowed by borrowers (in 1 999 constant dollars), and among those in 
repayment a year later, average monthly salary and loan payment (in 2001 constant dollars) and median debt burden, 
by type of degree-granting institution 




All 












graduates 


Borrowers 




Borrowers in repayment 




Type of 

degree-granting 
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Percent 
who had 
borrowed 


Average 

amount 

borrowed 


Average 

monthly 
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Average 
monthly loan 
payment 


Median 

debt 

burden 




1992- 


93 




1994 




Total 


49.3 


$12,100 


$2,400 


$160 


6.7 


Public 4-year 


46.4 


10,300 


2,300 


150 


6.2 


Nondoctoral 


48.0 


9,800 


2,100 


140 


6.6 


Doctoral 


45.5 


10,600 


2,500 


150 


5.9 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


54.1 


15,200 


2,300 


200 


8.1 


Nondoctoral 


57.5 


14,100 


2,300 


180 


7.8 


Doctoral 


49.5 


16,800 


2,400 


220 


8.5 




1999-2000 




2001 




Total 


65.4 


$19,300 


$2,800 


$210 


6.9 


Public 4-year 


63.4 


16,800 


2,800 


190 


6.4 


Nondoctoral 


63.1 


15,000 


2,700 


170 


5.8 


Doctoral 


63.6 


17,500 


2,900 


200 


6.7 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


68.9 


23,800 


2,900 


240 


7.8 


Nondoctoral 


71.5 


20,900 


2,700 


230 


8.0 


Doctoral 


65.4 


28,000 


3,100 


260 


7.7 
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Table 1 -1 . Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1 970-2002 



Ages 18-19 



October 


Total 

ages 

3-34 


Ages 

3-4' 


Ages 

5-6 


Ages 

7-13 


Ages 

14-17 


Total 


In 

elementary/ 

secondary 


In post- 
secondary 


Total 


Ages 20-24 
Ages 
20-21 


Ages 

22-24 


Ages 

25-29 


Ages 

30-34 


1970 


56.4 


20.5 


89.5 


99.2 


94.1 


47.7 


10.5 


37.3 


21.5 


31.9 


14.9 


7.5 


4.2 


1971 


56.2 


21.2 


91.6 


99.1 


94.5 


49.2 


11.5 


37.7 


21.9 


32.2 


15.4 


8.0 


4.9 


1972 


54.9 


24.4 


91.9 


99.2 


93.3 


46.3 


10.4 


35.9 


21.6 


31.4 


14.8 


8.6 


4.6 


1973 


53.5 


24.2 


92.5 


99.2 


92.9 


42.9 


10.0 


32.9 


20.8 


30.1 


14.5 


8.5 


4.5 


1974 


53.6 


28.8 


94.2 


99.3 


92.9 


43.1 


9.9 


33.2 


21.4 


30.2 


15.1 


9.6 


5.7 


1975 


53.7 


31.5 


94.7 


99.3 


93.6 


46.9 


10.2 


36.7 


22.4 


31.2 


16.2 


10.1 


6.6 


1976 


53.1 


31.3 


95.5 


99.2 


93.7 


46.2 


10.2 


36.0 


23.3 


32.0 


17.1 


10.0 


6.0 


1977 


52.5 


32.0 


95.8 


99.4 


93.7 


46.2 


10.4 


35.7 


22.9 


31.8 


16.5 


10.8 


6.9 


1978 


51.2 


34.2 


95.3 


99.1 


93.7 


45.4 


9.8 


35.6 


21.8 


29.5 


16.3 


9.4 


6.4 


1979 


50.3 


35.1 


95.8 


99.2 


93.6 


45.0 


10.3 


34.6 


21.7 


30.2 


15.8 


9.6 


6.4 


1980 


49.7 


36.7 


95.7 


99.3 


93.4 


46.4 


10.5 


35.9 


22.3 


31.0 


16.3 


9.3 


6.4 


1981 


48.9 


36.0 


94.0 


99.2 


94.1 


49.0 


11.5 


37.5 


22.5 


31.6 


16.5 


9.0 


6.9 


1982 


48.6 


36.4 


95.0 


99.2 


94.4 


47.8 


11.3 


36.5 


23.5 


34.0 


16.8 


9.6 


6.3 


1983 


48.4 


37.5 


95.4 


99.2 


95.0 


50.4 


12.8 


37.6 


22.7 


32.5 


16.6 


9.6 


6.4 


1984 


47.9 


36.3 


94.5 


99.2 


94.7 


50.1 


11.5 


38.6 


23.7 


33.9 


17.3 


9.1 


6.3 


1985 


48.3 


38.9 


96.1 


99.2 


94.9 


51.6 


11.2 


40.4 


24.0 


35.3 


16.9 


9.2 


6.1 


1986 


48.2 


38.9 


95.3 


99.2 


94.9 


54.6 


13.1 


41.5 


23.6 


33.0 


17.9 


8.8 


6.0 


1987 


48.6 


38.3 


95.1 


99.5 


95.0 


55.6 


13.1 


42.5 


25.5 


38.7 


17.5 


9.0 


5.8 


1988 


48.7 


38.2 


96.0 


99.7 


95.1 


55.6 


13.9 


41.8 


26.1 


39.1 


18.2 


8.3 


5.9 


1989 


49.0 


39.1 


95.2 


99.3 


95.7 


56.0 


14.4 


41.6 


27.0 


38.5 


19.9 


9.3 


5.7 


1990 


50.2 


44.4 


96.5 


99.6 


95.8 


57.2 


14.5 


42.7 


28.6 


39.7 


21.0 


9.7 


5.8 


1991 


50.7 


40.5 


95.4 


99.6 


96.0 


59.6 


15.6 


44.0 


30.2 


42.0 


22.2 


10.2 


6.2 


1992 


51.4 


39.7 


95.5 


99.4 


96.7 


61.4 


17.1 


44.3 


31.6 


44.0 


23.7 


9.8 


6.1 


1993 


51.8 


40.4 


95.4 


99.5 


96.5 


61.6 


17.2 


44.4 


30.8 


42.7 


23.6 


10.2 


5.9 


1994 


53.3 


47.3 


96.7 


99.4 


96.6 


60.2 


16.2 


43.9 


32.0 


44.9 


24.0 


10.8 


6.7 


1995 


53.7 


48.7 


96.0 


98.9 


96.3 


59.4 


16.3 


43.1 


31.5 


44.9 


23.2 


11.6 


5.9 


1996 


54.1 


48.3 


94.0 


97.7 


95.4 


61.5 


16.7 


44.9 


32.5 


44.4 


24.8 


11.9 


6.1 


1997 


55.6 


52.6 


96.5 


99.1 


96.6 


61.5 


16.7 


44.7 


34.3 


45.9 


26.4 


11.8 


5.7 


1998 


55.8 


52.1 


95.6 


98.9 


96.1 


62.2 


15.7 


46.4 


33.0 


44.8 


24.9 


11.9 


6.6 


1999 


56.0 


54.2 


96.0 


98.7 


95.8 


60.6 


16.5 


44.1 


32.8 


45.3 


24.5 


11.1 


6.2 


2000 


55.9 


52.1 


95.6 


98.2 


95.7 


61.2 


16.5 


44.7 


32.5 


44.1 


24.6 


11.4 


6.7 


2001 


56.3 


52.4 


95.3 


98.3 


95.8 


61.0 


17.1 


43.9 


33.9 


46.0 


25.4 


11.8 


6.9 


2002 


56.1 


54.5 


95.2 


98.3 


96.4 


63.3 


18.0 


45.3 


34.4 


47.8 


25.6 


12.1 


6.6 



'Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used to collect preprimary enrollment data. As such, numbers before 1994 may not be comparable to 1994 or later numbers. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes enrollment in any type of graded public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools, colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. Enrollments in aH"special"schools,such as trade schools, business colleges, or correspondence 
schools, are not included. Data are based upon sample surveys of the civilian noninstitutional population. In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. 
See supplemental note 2 for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (forthcoming). O/gcsf of fducflf/on Statistics 2003 (NCES 2004-024),table 6. Data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), 
October Supplement, 1 970-2002. 
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Prekindergarten in U.S. Public Schools 



Table 2-1 . Number and percentage of public elementary schools with prekindergarten classes, by type of program and selected school characteristics: 

2000-01 





Number of 
elementary 


Elementary schools 
with prekindergarten classes 


Type of prekindergarten class 




School characteristic 


schools 


Number 


Percent 


Full-day only 


Half-day only 


Both 


Total 


56,400 


19,900 


35.3 


12.5 


19.3 


3.4 


Enrollment 


Less than 300 


1 7,400 


4,900 


28.3 


8.9 


16.7 


2.4 


300-499 


18,100 


6,500 


36.0 


11.6 


21.2 


3.2 


500-699 


12,700 


4,800 


37.5 


14.7 


18.7 


4.0 


700 or more 


8,100 


3,700 


45.5 


18.9 


21.8 


4.9 


Location 


Central city 


1 3,800 


6,300 


45.4 


15.7 


24.3 


5.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


21,200 


6,400 


30.1 


9.6 


17.4 


3.0 


Rural/small town 


21,300 


7,200 


34.0 


13.4 


18.0 


2.6 


Region 


Northeast 


10,900 


3,300 


29.9 


7.1 


19.2 


3.5 


Southeast 


11,800 


5,500 


46.3 


35.6 


6.5 


4.2 


Central 


16,700 


5,300 


31.9 


4.3 


24.4 


3.2 


West 


1 6,900 


5,900 


34.5 


8.0 


23.3 


3.0 


Percent minority 


Less than 10 


20,600 


5,600 


27.4 


6.7 


18.5 


2.1 


10-24 


9,000 


2,800 


31.5 


10.6 


19.0 


1.7 


25-49 


10,300 


3,700 


36.1 


14.2 


17.2 


4.7 


50-74 


5,600 


2,300 


40.6 


17.6 


17.4 


5.6 


75 or more 


10,200 


5,200 


50.8 


22.3 


23.3 


5.1 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
Less than 15 10,300 


2,100 


20.9 


2.9 


14.0 


3.7 


15-29 


8,800 


2,500 


28.9 


8.0 


19.7 


1.2 


30-49 


12,000 


3,800 


32.1 


8.8 


21.4 


1.9 


50-74 


1 2,600 


5,000 


39.8 


16.8 


19.5 


3.3 


75 or more 


12,200 


6,200 


50.8 


23.3 


21.2 


6.3 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Data on some of the variables in this table are missing for some cases. For more information, see NCES 2003-019, tables 2 and 3. Survey includes special education 
and regular elementary and combined schools. Public elementary school is defined as a school with a lowest grade less than or egual to grade 3 and a highest grade less than or equal to grade 8. Combined school is defined 
as containing both elementary and secondary grades (e.g.,K-12 or 1-9). See supplemental note 1 for the states in each region and more information on location. 

SOURCE: Smith,!, Kleiner, A., Parsad,B., and fsms,L [2003). Prekindergarten In US. Public Sehools:2000-2001 (NCES2003-019),tables2and 3 and previously unpublished tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. 
Departmenf of Education, NCES, Fast Response Survey System (FRSS),"Survey of Classes That Serve Children Prior to Kindergarten in Public Schools: 2000-2001," FRSS 78, 2001 . 
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Prekindergarten in U.S. Public Schools 



Table 2-2. 


Number and percentage distribution of prekindergarten children in public elementary schools, by age, race/ethnicity, and selected student 
and school characteristics: 2000-01 


School 

characteristic 


Number of 




Age 






Race/ethnicity' 






Student characteristic 


children in pre- 3 or 

kindergarten younger 


4 


5 or 
older 


American 

Indian 


Asian 


Black White 


Hispanic 


LEP" 


Low 

income' 


lEP”* 


Total 


822,000 


23.0 


68.3 


8.7 


1.9 


2.7 


22.6 


48.6 


24.0 


15.1 


61.1 


29.7 


Enrollment 


























Less than 300 


193,000 


28.7 


61.4 


9.9 


2.6 


2.6 


17.7 


60.8 


16.2 


9.7 


54.4 


32.7 


300-499 


233,000 


21.0 


69.1 


9.9 


2.0 


2.4 


21.9 


56.2 


17.4 


11.4 


58.2 


27.9 


500-699 


211,000 


22.6 


69.6 


7.8 


1.3 


2.8 


28.9 


44.8 


22.1 


13.4 


62.3 


31.3 


700 or more 


184,000 


20.0 


73.1 


7.0 


1.6 


3.1 


21.7 


30.6 


43.0 


27.4 


70.1 


27.1 


Location 


























Central city 


310,000 


23.8 


68.4 


7.8 


1.0 


3.6 


33.1 


27.6 


34.6 


21.6 


72.3 


26.2 


Urban fringe/large town 279,000 


24.3 


67.9 


7.8 


1.2 


3.3 


20.1 


51.1 


24.2 


15.6 


54.6 


31.7 


Rural/small town 233,000 


20.3 


68.8 


10.8 


3.9 


0.8 


11.7 


73.7 


9.9 


5.7 


53.2 


32.1 


Region 


























Northeast 


1 37,000 


24.9 


70.0 


5.1 


0.8! 


4.7 


22.4 


52.6 


19.5 


8.7 


46.8 


28.1 


Southeast 


191,000 


19.4 


72.8 


7.8 


1.7 


1.7 


38.0 


49.3 


9.2 


6.5 


70.7 


33.5 


Central 


230,000 


27.0 


59.6 


13.3 


0.9 


2.0 


20.5 


63.4 


13.0 


8.5 


50.7 


31.1 


West 


264,000 


21.1 


71.8 


7.1 


3.4 


3.0 


13.4 


33.3 


46.8 


30.3 


69.8 


26.6 


Percent minority 
























Less than 10 


181,000 


24.8 


63.2 


11.9 


1.7 


0.9 


1.9 


92.6 


2.9 


0.9 


34.5 


37.0 


10-24 


109,000 


30.2 


60.5 


9.2 


1.6 


2.9 


9.8 


77.8 


7.8 


4.1 


47.3 


39.0 


25-49 


1 50,000 


19.4 


72.8 


7.8 


2.4 


4.0 


18.8 


56.5 


17.9 


13.1 


54.0 


29.4 


50-75 


106,000 


24.9 


65.7 


9.4 


3.1 


5.8 


29.9 


34.9 


26.3 


12.3 


70.3 


29.2 


75 or more 


267,000 


20.1 


73.8 


6.1 


1.4 


1.8 


41.5 


7.6 


47.7 


31.2 


82.4 


20.6 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 




















Less than 15 


87,000 


29.6 


59.0 


11.5 


1.4 


6.0 


4.2 


80.7 


7.7 


6.6 


11.1 


39.5 


15-29 


75,000 


24.8 


62.5 


12.7 


1.3 


2.5 


9.4 


76.8 


9.8 


4.8 


27.4 


45.6 


30-49 


129,000 


22.8 


65.8 


11.3 


1.7 


2.8 


13.6 


68.3 


13.2 


8.7 


37.6 


34.8 


50-74 


207,000 


21.3 


71.8 


6.8 


2.6 


3.3 


20.2 


54.0 


19.9 


11.2 


62.9 


30.3 


75 or more 


318,000 


21.5 


71.7 


6.8 


1.7 


1.6 


36.3 


21.7 


38.7 


24.9 


86.7 


19.6 


Percent of students limited English proficient 
























Less than 1 


409,000 


23.4 


66.2 


10.3 


2.4 


1.3 


25.2 


62.1 


8.9 


# 


55.3 


33.9 


1-10 


141,000 


25.3 


65.4 


9.3 


1.6 


3.0 


26.8 


55.9 


12.1 


4.2 


53.1 


30.0 


More than 10 


263,000 


20.7 


73.7 


5.6 


1.3 


4.6 


17.0 


22.5 


54.6 


44.4 


74.1 


23.3 



IRoundstozero. 

Ilnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Asian includes Pacific Islander and Native Hawaiian, Black includes African American,and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

'LEP refers to limited English proficient students, or"English language learners.” 

'Low income is defined as eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 

HEP refers to students with Individualized Education Programs and includes children in special education and general education classes. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Data on some of the variables in this table are missing for some cases. For more information see NCES 2003-019,tables5,6,and 7. Survey includes special education 
and regular elementary and combined schools. Public elementary school is defined as a school with a lowest grade less than or egual to grade 3 and a highest grade less than or equal to grade 8. Combined school is defined 
as confaining bofh elementary and secondary grades (e.g.,K-12 or 1-9). See supplemental note I forthe states in each region and more information on location. 

SOURCE: Smith,!, Kleiner, A., Parsad,B., and Farris, E. (2003). PceWndezgarfenm 0.5. /’uW/c5cA(w/s;2D00-2D0/ (NCES 2003-01 9), tables 5,6, and 7 and previously unpublished tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES, fast Response Survey System (ERSS),''Survey ofClassesThat Serve Children Prior to Kindergarten in Public Schools: 2000-2001, "ERSS 78,2001. 
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Trends in Full- and Half-Day Kindergarten 



Table 3-1 . Number (in thousands) and percentage distribution of children ages 4-6 enrolled in kindergarten, by type of program: October selected years 

1977-2001 



Kindergarten type 


1977 


1980 


1983 


1986 


1989 


1992 


1995 


1998 


2001 










Number (in thousands) 








Kindergarten enrollment 


3,160 


3,143 


3,301 


3,914 


3,809 


4,036 


3,815 


3,776 


3,713 


Full-day 


868 


949 


1,065 


1,555 


1,518 


1,763 


1,954 


2,226 


2,241 


Half-day 


2,292 


2,194 


2,236 


2,359 


2,292 


2,273 


1,860 


1,550 


1,472 












Percentage 










Kindergarten enrollment 


32.3 


34.2 


33.3 


36.0 


34.5 


35.4 


30.8 


30.8 


31.2 


Full-day 


8.9 


10.3 


10.7 


14.3 


13.7 


15.5 


15.8 


18.1 


18.8 


Half-day 


23.4 


23.9 


22.5 


21.7 


20.8 


19.9 


15.0 


12.6 


12.4 










Percentage distribution 








Kindergarten enrollment 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Full-day 


27.5 


30.2 


32.3 


39.7 


39.8 


43.7 


51.2 


58.9 


60.3 


Half-day 


72.5 


69.8 


67.7 


60.3 


60.2 


56.3 


48.8 


41.1 


39.7 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding.The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supp/emcnfit/ note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, selected years 1977-2001, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Appendix 1 Supplemental Tables 



Trends in Full- and Half-Day Kindergarten 



Table 3-2. Number (in thousands) and percentage distribution of children ages 4- 

October 2001 


-6 enrolled in kindergarten, by type of program and selected characteristics: 


Total population. 


Total kindergarten 


Full-day 




Half-day 




Characteristic 


ages 4-6 
(in thousands) 


Enrollment 
(in thousands) 


Percent 


Enrollment 
(in thousands) 


Percent 


Enrollment 
(in thousands) 


Percent 


Total 


11,901 


3,713 


100.0 


2,241 


60.3 


1,472 


39.7 


Sex 


Male 


6,074 


1,951 


100.0 


1,169 


59.9 


782 


40.1 


Female 


5,827 


1,762 


100.0 


1,072 


60.8 


690 


39.2 


Age 


4 


3,927 


285 


100.0 


174 


61.2 


111 


38.8 


5 


3,987 


2,914 


100.0 


1,754 


60.2 


1,160 


39.8 


6 


3,987 


514 


100.0 


312 


60.7 


202 


39.3 


Race/ethnidty' 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


537 


168 


100.0 


96 


57.3 


72 


42.7 


Black 


1,790 


563 


100.0 


426 


75.7 


137 


24.3 


White 


7,219 


2,246 


100.0 


1,267 


56.4 


979 


43.6 


Hispanic 


2,205 


700 


100.0 


422 


60.2 


278 


39.8 


Parents' education 


Less than high schooi 


1,424 


477 


100.0 


302 


63.2 


176 


36.8 


High schooi dipioma or equivaient 3,1 08 


965 


100.0 


600 


62.2 


365 


37.8 


Some coiiege, inciuding 


vocationai/technicai 


3,458 


1,060 


100.0 


633 


59.7 


428 


40.3 


Bacheior's degree or higher 


3,910 


1,211 


100.0 


706 


58.3 


504 


41.7 


Famiiy income 


Less than $15,000 


1,812 


540 


100.0 


330 


61.2 


210 


38.8 


$15,000-29,999 


2,238 


674 


100.0 


496 


73.6 


178 


26.4 


$30,000-49,999 


2,732 


858 


100.0 


529 


61.7 


329 


38.3 


$50,000-74,999 


2,360 


765 


100.0 


422 


55.2 


343 


44.8 


$75,000 or more 


2,759 


876 


100.0 


463 


52.8 


413 


47.2 


Region 


Northeast 


2,052 


622 


100.0 


372 


59.8 


250 


40.2 


Midwest 


2,674 


848 


100.0 


451 


53.2 


397 


46.8 


South 


4,124 


1,281 


100.0 


999 


78.0 


282 


22.0 


West 


3,051 


963 


100.0 


419 


43.5 


544 


56.5 


Controi of schooi 


Pubiic 


7,931 


3,139 


100.0 


1,848 


58.9 


1,291 


41.1 


Private 


2,276 


574 


100.0 


393 


68.4 


181 


31.6 



'Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Nafive Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. Other race/ethnicities are included in the total but are not shown separately. 
NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals due to rounding.The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supplemental note 2 discussion. See supplemental note 1 for information on parents' education, family income, and the states in each region. 

S0URCE:U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), 2001 October Supplement, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Indicator 4 



Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollments 



Table 4-1. 


Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 12 (in thousands), by grade level and region, with 
projections: Fall 1965-2013 




Total enrollment 








Total enrollment preK-12 by region 








Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Fall of year 


preK-1 2 


preK-8 


9-12 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1965 


42,173 


30,563 


11,610 


8,833 


20.9 


11,834 


28.1 


13,834 


32.8 


7,568 


17.9 


1970 


45,894 


32,558 


13,336 


9,860 


21.5 


12,936 


28.2 


14,759 


32.2 


8,339 


18.2 


1975 


44,819 


30,515 


14,304 


9,679 


21.6 


1 2,295 


27.4 


14,654 


32.7 


8,191 


18.3 


1980 


40,877 


27,647 


13,231 


8,215 


20.1 


1 0,698 


26.2 


14,134 


34.6 


7,831 


19.2 


1985 


39,422 


27,034 


12,388 


7,318 


18.6 


9,862 


25.0 


14,117 


35.8 


8,124 


20.6 


1986 


39,753 


27,420 


12,333 


7,294 


18.3 


9,871 


24.8 


14,312 


36.0 


8,276 


20.8 


1987 


40,008 


27,933 


12,076 


7,252 


18.1 


9,870 


24.7 


14,419 


36.0 


8,468 


21.2 


1988 


40,189 


28,501 


11,687 


7,208 


17.9 


9,846 


24.5 


14,491 


36.1 


8,644 


21.5 


1989 


40,543 


29,152 


11,390 


7,200 


17.8 


9,849 


24.3 


14,605 


36.0 


8,889 


21.9 


1990 


41,217 


29,878 


11,338 


7,282 


17.7 


9,944 


24.1 


14,807 


35.9 


9,184 


22.3 


1991 


42,047 


30,506 


11,541 


7,407 


17.6 


1 0,080 


24.0 


15,081 


35.9 


9,479 


22.5 


1992 


42,823 


31,088 


11,735 


7,526 


17.6 


10,198 


23.8 


15,357 


35.9 


9,742 


22.7 


1993 


43,465 


31,504 


11,961 


7,654 


17.6 


1 0,289 


23.7 


15,591 


35.9 


9,931 


22.8 


1994 


44,1 1 1 


31,898 


12,213 


7,760 


17.6 


10,386 


23.5 


15,851 


35.9 


10,114 


22.9 


1995 


44,840 


32,341 


1 2,500 


7,894 


17.6 


10,512 


23.4 


16,118 


35.9 


10,316 


23.0 


1996 


45,61 1 


32,764 


1 2,847 


8,006 


17.6 


1 0,638 


23.3 


16,373 


35.9 


10,594 


23.2 


1997 


46,127 


33,073 


1 3,054 


8,085 


17.5 


1 0,704 


23.2 


1 6,563 


35.9 


10,775 


23.4 


1998 


46,539 


33,346 


13,193 


8,145 


17.5 


10,722 


23.0 


16,713 


35.9 


10,959 


23.5 


1999 


46,857 


33,488 


1 3,369 


8,196 


17.5 


10,726 


22.9 


1 6,842 


35.9 


11,094 


23.7 


2000 


47,204 


33,688 


13,515 


8,222 


17.4 


10,730 


22.7 


17,007 


36.0 


11,244 


23.8 


2001 


47,688 


33,952 


13,736 


8,250 


17.3 


1 0,745 


22.5 


17,252 


36.2 


11,441 


24.0 


2002 


47,918 


33,942 


13,976 


8,306 


17.3 


Projected 

10,793 


22.5 


17,277 


36.1 


11,543 


24.1 


2003 


48,040 


33,843 


14,198 


8,306 


17.3 


1 0,768 


22.4 


17,321 


36.1 


11,645 


24.2 


2004 


48,175 


33,669 


14,506 


8,294 


17.2 


10,751 


22.3 


17,378 


36.1 


11,752 


24.4 


2005 


48,304 


33,534 


14,770 


8,275 


17.1 


10,741 


22.2 


1 7,430 


36.1 


11,859 


24.6 


2006 


48,524 


33,589 


14,936 


8,258 


17.0 


10,756 


22.2 


17,522 


36.1 


11,988 


24.7 


2007 


48,640 


33,654 


14,986 


8,224 


16.9 


1 0,743 


22.1 


17,571 


36.1 


12,102 


24.9 


2008 


48,690 


33,791 


14,899 


8,179 


16.8 


10,713 


22.0 


1 7,604 


36.2 


12,196 


25.0 


2009 


48,761 


33,994 


14,767 


8,138 


16.7 


10,687 


21.9 


17,632 


36.2 


12,305 


25.2 


2010 


48,890 


34,243 


14,648 


8,110 


16.6 


10,676 


21.8 


1 7,668 


36.1 


1 2,436 


25.4 


2011 


49,084 


34,597 


14,487 


8,091 


16.5 


10,678 


21.8 


17,727 


36.1 


12,587 


25.6 


2012 


49,367 


35,006 


14,361 


8,090 


16.4 


10,703 


21.7 


17,816 


36.1 


12,759 


25.8 


2013 


49,737 


35,430 


14,307 


8,104 


16.3 


1 0,746 


21.6 


17,933 


36.1 


12,955 


26.0 



NOTE: Includes kindergarten and most prekindergarten enroliment. Detaii may not sum to totais because of munimq.SuppImental note 1 identifies the states in each region. See supplemental note 3 for more information on 
the Common Core of Data (CCD). 

SOURCE:U.S.DepartmentofEducation,NCES.(2003).Pro/ert/bnsoffrfucafranSfflfHf/oto20l3{NCES2004-013),tabies1 andfand (forthcoming) ftgesfoffducaf/onStof/sfo 2003 (NCES 2004-024), tabie 37. Data from U.S. 
Deparfment of Education, NCES, Common Core of Data (CCD),“StateNonfiscai Survey of PubiicEiementary/Secondary Education," 1986-2001 md Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary School Systems, nmas'/ws. 
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Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollments 



Table 4-2. 


Private elementary and secondary school enrollment (in thousands) and percentage of all students in the region enrolled in private school, 
by grade level: School years 1 989-90 through 1 999-2000 


School year 


Total enrollment 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Total 


Percent 


Percent of 
Total Northeast 


Total 


Percent of 
Midwest 


Percent of 
Total South 


Percent of 
Total West 












Grades K-12 










1989-90 


4,714 


10.4 


1,310 


15.4 


1,340 


12.0 


1,240 


7.8 


824 


8.5 


1991-92 


4,783 


10.2 


1,280 


14.7 


1,335 


11.7 


1,276 


7.8 


892 


8.6 


1993-94 


4,743 


9.8 


1,235 


13.9 


1,294 


11.2 


1,363 


8.0 


851 


7.9 


1995-96 


4,920 


9.9 


1,245 


13.6 


1,329 


11.2 


1,416 


8.1 


930 


8.3 


1997-98 


4,962 


9.7 


1,241 


13.3 


1,328 


11.0 


1,479 


8.2 


915 


7.8 


1999-2000 


5,074 


9.8 


1,255 


13.3 


1,332 


11.0 


1,553 


8.4 


934 


7.8 












Grades K-8 










1989-90 


3,588 


11.0 


947 


15.7 


1,052 


13.1 


949 


8.2 


639 


9.0 


1991-92 


3,657 


10.7 


935 


15.0 


1,059 


12.7 


974 


8.1 


689 


9.1 


1993-94 


3,641 


10.4 


907 


14.2 


1,021 


12.2 


1,048 


8.4 


664 


8.4 


1995-96 


3,760 


10.4 


911 


13.9 


1,042 


12.3 


1,086 


8.4 


721 


8.8 


1997-98 


3,781 


10.3 


911 


13.6 


1,036 


12.1 


1,126 


8.6 


708 


8.4 


1999-2000 


3,849 


10.3 


917 


13.6 


1,035 


12.1 


1,177 


8.8 


720 


8.3 












Grades 9-12 










1989-90 


1,126 


9.0 


362 


14.6 


288 


9.2 


291 


6.8 


185 


7.1 


1991-92 


1,126 


8.9 


346 


13.6 


276 


8.9 


302 


7.0 


203 


7.3 


1993-94 


1,102 


8.4 


328 


13.1 


273 


8.5 


315 


7.1 


186 


6.5 


1995-96 


1,160 


8.5 


334 


13.0 


286 


8.5 


330 


7.1 


209 


6.8 


1997-98 


1,181 


8.3 


330 


12.5 


292 


8.5 


353 


7.2 


206 


6.3 


1999-2000 


1,225 


8.4 


338 


12.6 


297 


8.5 


375 


7.5 


214 


6.3 



NOTE: Numbers may differ from those in other NCES pubiications because estimates exciude ungraded students. Detaii may not sum to totais because of rounding.5upp/eraento/ note I identifies the states in each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (forthcoming). 0/gesf of fducflt/on Statistics 200^ (NCES 2004-024), tabie 37 and previousiy unpubiished tabuiation (January 2004). Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, Private Schooi Universe Survey (PSS), 1989-90 through 1999-2000, Common Core of Data (CCD),"State Nonfiscai Survey of Public Eiementary/Secondary Education," 1986-2001, and StoBifroofM/reffemenffl/y 
and Secondary Schooi Systems, various years. 
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Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 



Table 5-1 . Percentage of 4th-graders eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and percentage distribution of 4th-graders by the percentage of students 
in the school eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch, by race/ethnicity and school location: 2003 



Percentage of students Percentage of students in the school eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch 





eligible for free or 


1 0 percent 


11-25 


26-50 


51-75 


More than 


Race/ethnIcity' and location 


reduced-price lunch 


or less 


percent 


percent 


percent 


75 percent 


Total 


39.9 


21.2 


16.7 


23.0 


18.5 


20.7 


Black 


69.8 


6.1 


6.8 


16.6 


23.2 


47.3 


White 


22.7 


29.2 


21.7 


28.0 


16.1 


5.1 


Hispanic 


71.4 


6.4 


8.0 


12.6 


22.3 


50.7 


Location 














Central city 


53.9 


15.3 


9.7 


17.2 


18.1 


39.7 


Black 


75.8 


3.7 


3.8 


13.0 


18.5 


61.0 


White 


24.4 


29.6 


16.3 


25.4 


17.1 


11.6 


Hispanic 


77.6 


4.3 


4.4 


9.4 


18.2 


63.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


30.6 


30.7 


21.5 


20.2 


14.2 


13.4 


Black 


58.1 


12.0 


12.2 


22.8 


23.7 


29.3 


White 


16.0 


40.2 


25.5 


21.5 


10.0 


2.9 


Hispanic 


64.0 


8.9 


12.3 


14.7 


22.9 


41.3 


Rural/small town 


38.0 


13.6 


17.3 


33.2 


25.1 


10.7 


Black 


71.7 


3.2 


6.4 


16.9 


37.2 


36.3 


White 


29.8 


15.8 


20.1 


37.2 


22.7 


4.2 


Hispanic 


74.5 


5.3 


6.3 


17.3 


35.3 


35.8 



'Black includes African American and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals beca use of rounding. See supp/eraenfo/ note -f for more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). See supp/emenfa/norff for more information on poverty 
and location. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP),2003 Reading Assessmentpreviously unpublished tabulation (January 2004). 



Table 5-2. Percentage distribution of 4th-graders by the percentage of minority students in the school, by race/ethnicity: 2003 



Percentage of minority students in school 



Race/ethnicity' 


Total student 
population 


1 0 percent 
or less 


11-24 

percent 


25-49 

percent 


50-74 

percent 


75-89 

percent 


90 percent 
or more 


Total 


100.0 


32.4 


17.7 


16.2 


12.5 


6.6 


14.6 


American Indian 


1.1 


9.9 


16.7 


24.3 


14.3 


11.0 


23.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


4.1 


9.0 


16.8 


20.5 


22.5 


12.2 


19.1 


Black 


16.6 


6.1 


7.3 


16.4 


19.8 


12.3 


38.1 


White 


60.2 


50.1 


23.7 


16.5 


7.5 


1.6 


0.7 


Hispanic 


17.0 


3.3 


6.8 


13.2 


20.4 


16.9 


39.5 



'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals beca use of rounding. See supp/eraenB/noff 4 for more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2003 Reading Assessment, previously unpublished tabulation (March 2004). 
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Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 



Table 6-1 . Total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions (in thousands), by sex, attendance status, and 
type of institution, with projections: Fall 1970-2013 









Sex 


Attendance status 


Type of institution 


Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Full-time 


Part-time 


4-year 


2-year 


1970 


7,376 


4,254 


3,122 


5,280 


2,096 


5,057 


2,319 


1971 


7,743 


4,418 


3,325 


5,512 


2,231 


5,164 


2,579 


1972 


7,941 


4,429 


3,512 


5,488 


2,453 


5,185 


2,756 


1973 


8,261 


4,538 


3,723 


5,580 


2,681 


5,249 


3,012 


1974 


8,798 


4,765 


4,033 


5,726 


3,072 


5,394 


3,404 


1975 


9,679 


5,257 


4,422 


6,169 


3,510 


5,709 


3,970 


1976 


9,429 


4,902 


4,527 


6,030 


3,399 


5,546 


3,883 


1977 


9,717 


4,897 


4,820 


6,094 


3,623 


5,674 


4,043 


1978 


9,691 


4,766 


4,925 


5,967 


3,724 


5,663 


4,028 


1979 


9,998 


4,821 


5,178 


6,080 


3,919 


5,781 


4,217 


1980 


10,475 


5,000 


5,475 


6,362 


4,113 


5,949 


4,526 


1981 


10,755 


5,109 


5,646 


6,449 


4,306 


6,039 


4,716 


1982 


1 0,825 


5,170 


5,655 


6,484 


4,341 


6,053 


4,772 


1983 


1 0,846 


5,158 


5,688 


6,514 


4,332 


6,123 


4,723 


1984 


10,618 


5,007 


5,611 


6,348 


4,270 


6,087 


4,531 


1985 


1 0,597 


4,962 


5,635 


6,320 


4,277 


6,066 


4,531 


1986 


10,798 


5,018 


5,780 


6,352 


4,446 


6,118 


4,680 


1987 


11,046 


5,068 


5,978 


6,463 


4,584 


6,270 


4,776 


1988 


11,317 


5,138 


6,179 


6,642 


4,674 


6,442 


4,875 


1989 


11,743 


5,311 


6,432 


6,841 


4,902 


6,592 


5,151 


1990 


11,959 


5,380 


6,579 


6,976 


4,983 


6,719 


5,240 


1991 


1 2,439 


5,571 


6,868 


7,221 


5,218 


6,787 


5,652 


1992 


12,538 


5,583 


6,955 


7,244 


5,293 


6,815 


5,722 


1993 


12,324 


5,484 


6,840 


7,179 


5,144 


6,758 


5,566 


1994 


12,263 


5,422 


6,840 


7,169 


5,094 


6,733 


5,530 


1995 


12,232 


5,401 


6,831 


7,145 


5,086 


6,739 


5,493 


1996 


12,327 


5,421 


6,906 


7,299 


5,028 


6,764 


5,563 


1997 


12,451 


5,469 


6,982 


7,419 


5,032 


6,845 


5,606 


1998 


12,437 


5,446 


6,991 


7,539 


4,898 


6,948 


5,489 


1999 


12,681 


5,559 


7,122 


7,735 


4,946 


7,089 


5,593 


2000 


13,155 


5,778 


7,377 


7,923 


5,232 


7,207 


5,948 


2001 


13,716 


6,004 


7,711 


8,328 


5,388 


7,465 


6,251 


2002 


13,829 


6,008 


7,821 


Projected' 

8,438 


5,392 


7,705 


6,124 


2003 


14,048 


6,085 


7,963 


8,592 


5,456 


7,840 


6,209 


2004 


14,146 


6,127 


8,019 


8,668 


5,478 


7,901 


6,245 


2005 


14,329 


6,183 


8,146 


8,797 


5,532 


8,011 


6,318 


2006 


14,511 


6,248 


8,264 


8,931 


5,580 


8,123 


6,388 


2007 


14,634 


6,304 


8,331 


9,033 


5,602 


8,201 


6,433 


2008 


14,775 


6,370 


8,405 


9,152 


5,622 


8,293 


6,482 


2009 


14,965 


6,448 


8,517 


9,298 


5,667 


8,414 


6,551 


2010 


15,109 


6,502 


8,608 


9,403 


5,706 


8,511 


6,599 


2011 


15,255 


6,547 


8,708 


9,493 


5,762 


8,600 


6,655 


2012 


1 5,404 


6,586 


8,818 


9,572 


5,832 


8,684 


6,720 


2013 


15,568 


6,622 


8,946 


9,657 


5,911 


8,771 


6,797 



' Projections based on data through 2000 and middle alternative assumptions concerning the economy. See NCES 2004-013 for more information on projections. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Data for 1999 were impufed using alternative procedures. See NCES 2003-060, pp.509-512 for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (forthcoming). 0/gc5f of fducflf/onSfflfBfc 2003 (NCES 2004-024), table 187 and {2003} Projections of Education Statistics to 20B (NCES2004-013),tables16,18,and 19. 
Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1969-1986 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS),"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities"and 1987-2001 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System,"Fall Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF:87-01). 
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Adult Participation in Work-Related Learning 



Table 7-1 . Percentage of persons ages 1 6 and above taking work-related adult education courses or activities in the past 1 2 months, by type of activity 
and selected characteristics: 2002-03 



Type of activity 



Characteristic 


Number of 
adults 
(thousands) 


Total 


College or 
university 
degree/ 
certificate 
program 


Vocational 
or technical 
diploma 
program 


Apprenticeship 

program 


Work-related 

courses' 


Total 


206,533 


40 


9 


2 


1 


33 


Sex 


Male 


98,793 


40 


8 


2 


1 


33 


Female 


107,740 


40 


10 


2 


# 


33 


Race/ethnlcity^ 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


6,330 


49 


16 


1 


# 


38 


Black 


23,145 


39 


10 


3 


1 


31 


White 


149,135 


41 


9 


2 


1 


35 


EHispanic 


24,248 


31 


6 


2 


1 


25 


Other 


3,675 


43 


15 


3 


2 


31 


Education 


Less than high school 


32,357 


10 


# 


# 


1 


9 


High school diploma or equivalent 


61,194 


28 


5 


2 


1 


23 


Some college, including 


vocational/technical 


58,055 


49 


16 


3 


1 


36 


Bachelor's degree 


32,122 


58 


10 


2 


# 


52 


Graduate or professional degree 


22,804 


62 


13 


1 


# 


58 


Age 


16-24 


24,053 


59 


37 


3 


2 


31 


25-44 


82,223 


48 


10 


3 


1 


41 


45-64 


66,447 


39 


2 


1 


# 


37 


65 and above 


33,810 


7 


# 


# 


# 


7 


Household income 


$25,000 or less 


53,796 


21 


8 


1 


1 


14 


$25,001-50,000 


55,435 


38 


9 


3 


1 


31 


$50,001-75,000 


43,189 


48 


10 


2 


1 


40 


$75,001-100,000 


24,286 


54 


9 


2 


# 


49 


$100,001 or more 


29,826 


54 


9 


1 


1 


49 


Occupation" 


Professional or managerial 


45,292 


70 


13 


1 


1 


64 


Service, sales, or support 


65,769 


49 


12 


3 


1 


40 


Trades 


34,969 


32 


5 


2 


3 


26 



#Rounds to zero. 

'Formal work-related courses Include training, workshops, seminars, courses, or classes taken for work-related reasons. 

^Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Flawaiian,and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

'Includes only those who reported working in the previous 12 months. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Participation in any adult education for work-related reasons includes apprenticeships, formal work-relafed courses, college or university degree or certificate pro- 
grams for work-related reasons, and vocational/technical diploma programs for work-related reasons. Excludes informal learning (e.g., brown bag demonstrations, conferences, or self-paced study). Percentages of individual 
activifies do not sum to the overall participation rate because individuals may have participated in multiple activities. For more information on race/ethnicity, household income, education, and occupation, see supp/emenfo/ 
note /. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Carver, P.,Hagedorn,M.,and Chapman, C. (forthcoming). Pflff/opflf/on/n AM fr/ucaf/on for H'ork-Aetoer/tosons.- 2002-2003 (NCES 2004-063), tables 1 and 2. Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey of the 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (AEWR-NHES:2003). 
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Adult Participation in Work-Related Learning 



Table 7-2. Total number (in thousands) and percentage of adults taking work-related courses, by type of instructional providers: 2002-03 



Percentage of participants 

Instructional provider in work-related courses 



Total adults participating in work-related courses (in thousands) 


68,499 


Instructional provider 




Business or industry 


51 


Coiiege/university.vocationai/technicai schooi 


21 


Government agency (federai, state, iocai) 


19 


Professionai or iabor association/organization 


19 


Other (reiigious or community organization, tutor, etc.) 


8 


Eiementary/secondary schooi 


6 



NOTE: Some adults took courses from more than one type of provider; therefore, percentages sum to more than 100. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Carver, P,Hagedorn,M., and Chapman, C. (forthcoming). Pa/T/opafronm/Wu/fft/ucafran for Itort-ffetofc/teons; 2002-2003 (NCES 2004-063), table 4. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey ofthe 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (AEWR-NHES:2003). 



Table 7-3. Number (in thousands) and percentage of persons ages 1 6 and above taking work-related adult education courses or activities in the past 1 2 
months by type of activity, by the total credit hours or classroom instruction hours; 2002-03 



Instructional hours' 


College or university 
degree/certificate 
program' 


Vocational or technical 
diploma program' 


Apprenticeship 

program 




Work-related 

courses'' 




Number of 
adults 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Number of 
adults 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Number of 
adults 

(thousands) Percent 


Number of 
adults 

(thousands) Percent 


Credit hours per semester/equivalent 
















12 hours or fewer 


5,895 


35 


1,040 


62 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13-24 hours 


5,556 


33 


456 


27 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25 hours or more 


5,622 


33 


181 


11 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Classroom hours 


















8 hours or fewer 


— 


— 


350 


30 


295 


17 


18,281 


27 


9-24 hours 


— 


— 


373 


31 


491 


28 


20,460 


30 


25-40 hours 


— 


— 


310 


26 


408 


23 


12,124 


18 


41 hours or more 


— 


— 


152 


13 


591 


33 


1 7,635 


26 



— Not available. 

'All instructional hours reported as quarter or trimester hours were converted to semester hours by multiplying the number of quarter or trimester hours by 0.67. 

'Estimates pertain only to time spent in the most advanced degree program in which a respondent had been enrolled. 

'Each participant reported either semester/equivalent hours or classroom hours for each educational activity but not both. Estimates are representative only of those who elected to report the specified unit of participation. 
'Formal work-related courses include training, workshops, seminars, courses, or classes taken for work-related reasons. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B, Carver, R,Hagedorn,M., and Chapman, C. (forthcoming). Parf/opaffonfo/IMfrfucflhdn for Hfort-/?f/flforf/?ca5on5:2D02-2D0i (NCES 2004-063), table 3. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey ofthe 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (AEWR-NHES:2003). 
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Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 



Table 8-1. Children's readingand mathematics mean scalescoresforfall1998first-timekindergartnersfrom kindergarten through 3rd grade, by selected 

characteristics: Fall 1 998, spring 1 999, spring 2000, and spring 2002 


Characteristic 


Fall 

kindergarten 


Spring 

kindergarten 


Spring 
1st grade 


Spring 
3rd grade 


Total gain from fall 
kindergarten to 
spring 3rd grade 


Total 


27 


39 


Reading 

69 


108 


81 


Sex 


Male 


26 


38 


67 


107 


80 


Female 


28 


39 


70 


110 


83 


Race/ethnIcity' 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


30 


43 


75 


111 


81 


Black 


25 


34 


61 


98 


73 


White 


28 


40 


71 


112 


84 


Hispanic 


24 


36 


65 


105 


81 


Other 


25 


36 


63 


101 


76 


Number of family risk factors^ 


0 factors 


29 


41 


73 


113 


84 


1 factor 


25 


36 


65 


105 


79 


2 or more factors 


22 


32 


58 


95 


73 


Total 


22 


32 


Mathematics 

55 


85 


63 


Sex 


Male 


22 


32 


56 


86 


65 


Female 


22 


32 


55 


83 


62 


Race/ethnicity' 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


23 


34 


56 


88 


65 


Black 


18 


26 


47 


73 


55 


White 


23 


34 


58 


89 


65 


Hispanic 


19 


29 


52 


82 


63 


Other 


20 


29 


51 


80 


61 


Number of family risk factors^ 


0 factors 


24 


34 


59 


89 


65 


1 factor 


20 


29 


51 


81 


61 


2 or more factors 


17 


25 


47 


74 


57 



'Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

^Family risk factors include living below the poverty level, primary home language was non-English, mother's highest education was less than a high school diploma/GED, and living in a single-parent household, as 
measured in kindergarten.Seesrrpp/fraenfo/ note I for more information on mother's education and poverty. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Estimates reflect the sample of children assessed in English in all assessment years (approximately 19 percent of Asian children and approximately 30 percent of His- 
panic children were not assessedj.The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) reading and mathematics assessments were not administered in spring 2001, when most of the children 
were in 2nd grade. Although most ofthe sample was in 3rd grade in spring 2002,10 percent were in 2nd grade, and about 1 percent were enrolled in other grades. See supp/eraenfa/nofei for more information on ECLS-K. 
SOURCE: Rathbun, A, and West, (.(forthcoming), from /ffndf/garTenT/iroup/irA/rdOrat/e.fA/Wrfn'sBep/nranpScAoo/fxpfr/cncGlNCES 2004-007), tables A-4 and A-5. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Early 
Child Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), Longitudinal Kindergarten-First Grade Public-Use data file and Third Grade Restricted-Use data file. Fall 1998, Spring 1999, Spring 2000,and Spring 2002. 
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Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 9-1 . Average reading scale score by percentile and percentage of students at each achievement level, by grade: Selected years 1 992-2003 


Grade, percentile, 
and achievement level 


1992' 


1994' 


1998' 


1998 


2000' 


2000 


2002 


2003 










Average scale score 








Graded 


217 


214* 


217 


215* 


217 


213* 


219 


218 


Grade 8 


260* 


260* 


264 


263 


— 


— 


264* 


263 


Grade 12 


292 


287 


291 


290 


— 


— 


287 


— 


Percentile 


















Graded 


















10th 


170 


159* 


167 


163* 


163* 


159* 


170 


169 


25th 


194 


189* 


193 


191* 


193 


189* 


196 


195 


50th 


219 


219 


220 


217* 


221 


218* 


221 


221 


75th 


242* 


243 


244 


242* 


245 


243* 


244 


244 


90th 


261 


263 


263 


262 


264 


262 


263* 


264 


Grade 8 


















10th 


213* 


211* 


217 


216 


— 


— 


220* 


217 


25th 


237* 


236* 


242 


241 


— 


— 


244* 


242 


50th 


262* 


262* 


267 


266 


— 


— 


267 


266 


75th 


285* 


286 


288 


288 


— 


— 


288 


288 


90th 


305 


305 


305 


306 


— 


— 


305 


306 


Grade 12 


















10th 


249 


239 


242 


240 


— 


— 


237 


— 


25th 


271 


264 


268 


267 


— 


— 


263 


— 


50th 


294 


290 


293 


293 


— 


— 


289 


— 


75th 


315 


313 


317 


317 


— 


— 


312 


— 


90th 


333 


332 


337 


336 


— 


— 


332 


— 










Percentage at achievement level 








Graded 


















Below Basic 


38 


40* 


38 


40* 


37 


41* 


36 


37 


At or above Basic 


62 


60* 


62 


60* 


63 


59* 


64 


63 


At or above Proficient 


29* 


30 


31 


29* 


32 


29 


31 


31 


At Advanced 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7* 


8 


Grade 8 


















Below Basic 


31* 


30* 


26 


27 


— 


— 


25* 


26 


At or above Basic 


69* 


70* 


74 


73 


— 


— 


75* 


74 


At or above Proficient 


29* 


30* 


33 


32 


— 


— 


33 


32 


At Advanced 


3 


3 


3 


3 


— 


— 


3 


3 


Grade 12 


















Below Basic 


20 


25 


23 


24 


— 


— 


26 


— 


At or above Basic 


80 


75 


77 


76 


— 


— 


74 


— 


At or above Proficient 


40 


36 


40 


40 


— 


— 


36 


— 


At Advanced 


4 


4 


6 


6 


— 


— 


5 


— 



— Not available. 

‘Significantly different from 2003. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted. 

NOTE: In addition to allowing for accommodations, the accommodations-permitted results at grade 4 (1998-2003) differ slightly from previous years' results, and from previously reported results for 1998 and 2000, due to 
changes in sample weighting procedures. Beginning in 2002, the NAEP national sample was obtained by aggregating the samples from each state, rather than by obtaining an independently selected national sample. As a 
conseguence,the size of the national sample increased, and smaller differences between years or between types of students were found to be statistically significant than would have been detected in previous assessments. 
The 2003 reading assessment did not include students in grade USee supplemental note 4 fo\ more information on achievement levels and the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: Reading Highlights 2003 (NCES 2004-452) and NAEP web data tool [http://nees.ed.gov/nationsreporteard/naepdata/). Mi from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Educafion, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 1 992-2003 Reading Assessments. 
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Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 9-2. Average reading scale score for 4th- and 8th-graders, by selected student and school characteristics: 2003 




Student or school characteristic 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Total 


218 


263 


Sex 


Male 


215 


258 


Female 


222 


269 


Race/ethnicity' 


American Indian 


202 


246 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


226 


270 


Black 


198 


244 


White 


229 


272 


Hispanic 


200 


245 


Parents' education 


Less than high school 


— 


245 


High school diploma or equivalent 


— 


254 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


— 


267 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


— 


273 


How often student discusses studies at home 


Every day 


216 


267 


2-3 times a week 


228 


271 


1-2 times a month 


216 


260 


Never/hardly ever 


212 


253 


Number of books in the home 


0-10 


192 


238 


11-25 


204 


249 


26-100 


223 


264 


More than 100 


229 


278 


Control 


Public 


216 


261 


Private 


235 


282 


Location 


Central city 


212 


258 


Urban fringe/large town 


222 


267 


Rural/small town 


220 


264 


Enrollment 


Less than 300 


222 


269 


300-999 


218 


264 


1 ,000 or more 


210 


260 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 


0-10 


238 


280 


11-25 


228 


270 


26-50 


221 


263 


51-75 


211 


253 


76-100 


194 


239 



— Not available. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOJE'.See supplemental note I for information on parents' education, location,and free or reduced-price lunch.See supplemental note 4 lor inlormtion on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
SOURCtU.S.Uepanment of Educ3tion,H(-E^-{2003}. The Nation's Report Cord: Heading Highlights 2004 (NCES 2004-452), NAEP web data tool {tittp://nces.edgov/nationsreportcard/noepdato/l,3nd previously unpublished 
tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2003 Reading Assessment. 
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Table 9-3. Average reading scale score and change in score since 1 992 and 1 998 for public school 4th- and Sth-graders, by state and jurisdiction: 2003 





Grade 4 




Grade 8 


Average scale 


Change from 1992' 


Average scale 


Change from 1998 



State or jurisdiction 


score in 2003 


average scale score 


score in 2003 


average scale score 


Nation^ 


216 


2 


261* 


1 


Alabama 


207* 


# 


253* 


-2 


Alaska 


212* 


— 


256* 


— 


Arizona 


209* 


-1 


255* 


-5** 


Arkansas 


214* 


3 


258* 


2 


California 


206* 


3 


251* 


-1 


Colorado 


224* 


7** 


268* 


4»* 


Connecticut 


228* 


7** 


267* 


-3** 


Delaware 


224* 


11** 


265* 


11** 


Florida 


218 


10** 


257* 


3 


Georgia 


214* 


1 


258* 


# 


Fiawaii 


208* 


5** 


251* 


2 


Idaho 


218 


-1 


264* 


— 


Illinois 


216 


— 


266* 


— 


Indiana 


220* 


-1 


265* 


— 


Iowa 


223* 


-2 


268* 


— 


Kansas 


220* 


— 


266* 


-2 


Kentucky 


219 


7*# 


266* 


4** 


Louisiana 


205* 


1 


253* 


2 


Maine 


224* 


_3** 


268* 


-3** 


Maryland 


219 


8** 


262 


1 


Massachusetts 


228* 


2 


273* 


4** 


Michigan 


219 


3 


264 


— 


Minnesota 


223* 


2 


268* 


3 


Mississippi 


205* 


6*» 


255* 


4 


Missouri 


222* 


2 


267* 


5** 


Montana 


223* 


— 


270* 


-1 


Nebraska 


221* 


-1 


266* 


— 


Nevada 


207* 


— 


252* 


-5** 


New Fiampshire 


228* 


# 


271* 


— 


New Jersey 


225* 


2 


268* 


— 


New Mexico 


203* 


-8** 


252* 


-6** 


New York 


222* 


8** 


265* 


1 


North Carolina 


221* 


10** 


262 


-1 


North Dakota 


222* 


_4** 


270* 


— 


Ohio 


222* 


4** 


267* 


— 


Oklahoma 


214* 


_7** 


262 


_4** 


Oregon 


218 


— 


264* 


-2 


Pennsylvania 


219 


-2 


264* 


— 


Rhode Island 


216 


# 


261 


_4** 


South Carolina 


215 


5** 


258* 


3»* 


South Dakota 


222* 


— 


270* 


— 


Tennessee 


212* 


# 


258* 


# 


See notes at end of table. 
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Table 9-3. Average reading scale score and change in score since 1992 and 1998 for public school 4th- and 8th-graders, by state and jurisdiction: 

2003 — Continued 






Grade 4 




Grade 8 


State or jurisdiction 


Average scale 
score in 2003 


Change from 1992* 
average scale score 


Average scale 
score in 2003 


Change from 1998 
average scale score 


Texas 


215 


2 


259* 


-2 


Utah 


219* 


-1 


264* 


1 


Vermont 


226* 


— 


271* 


— 


Virginia 


223* 


3 


268* 


2 


Washington 


221* 


— 


264* 


1 


West Virginia 


219* 




260 


-2 


Wisconsin 


221* 


_ 3 ** 


266* 


1 


Wyoming 


222* 


-1 


267* 


4 ** 


Other jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


188* 


# 


239* 


3 


DDESS= 


223* 


— 


269* 


1 


DODDS'* 


225* 


— 


273* 


4 ** 



— Not available. 

#Rounds to zero. 

‘Significantly different from national average in 2003. 

“Change in score is statistically significant. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted on the 1992 reading assessment. 

^National results for assessments before 2003 are based on the national sample, not on aggregated state samples. 

'Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

'Department of Defense Dependent Schools (overseas). 

N0TE:At the state level, the National Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP) includes only students in public schools while other reported national results in this indicator include both public and private school students. 
Variations or changes in exclusion rates for students with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students in the NAEP samples may affect comparative performance results. Beginning in 2002, the NAEP national sample 
was obtained by aggregating the samples from each state, rather than by obtaining an independently selected national sample. As a conseguence,the size of the national sample increased, and smaller differences between 
years or between types of students were found to be statistically significant than would have been detected in previous assessments. See supplemental note 4 for more information on NAEP. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). /l/flfran's ffeporf Cfl/rf.- /fffl(//ngH/g/i//gte5 2003 (NCES 2004-452),tables 1 and 2 and figures 1 and 2,NAEP web data tool {http://nces.edgov/natlonsreportcard/ 
naeprfflfflAand previously unpublished tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP),1992,1998,and 2003 Reading Assessments. 
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Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 



Table 10-1. Average writing scale score by percentile and percentage of students at or above each writing achievement level, by grade; 1 998 and 2002 



Percentile and 
achievement level 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1998 


2002 


1998 


2002 


1998 


2002 








Average scale score 






Total 


150* 


154 


150* 


153 


150 


148 


Percentile 


10th 


105* 


108 


104 


104 


104* 


97 


25th 


126* 


130 


127 


128 


126* 


121 


50th 


151* 


154 


151* 


155 


150 


149 


75th 


174* 


179 


175* 


180 


174 


176 


90th 


195* 


200 


194* 


201 


195* 


200 








Percentage at achievement level 






Below Basic 


16* 


14 


16 


15 


22* 


26 


At or above Basic 


84* 


86 


84 


85 


78* 


74 


At or above Proficient 


23* 


28 


27* 


31 


22 


24 


At Advanced 


1* 


2 


1* 


2 


1* 


2 


‘Significantly different from 2002. 














HOlt.Set supplemental note 4 fotmoK informafion on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), including information on achievement levels. 







S0URCE:ll.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). rte/Vafranifepo/Tfflfrf.'rt'rif/ng 2002 (NCES 2003-529), figures 2.1 and 2.2 and table 2.1. Data from U.5. Department of Educafion,NCES, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP),1998 and 2002 Writing Assessments. 
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Indicator 10 



Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 



Table 10-2. Average writing scale score for 4th-, 8th-, and 1 2th-graders, by selected student and school characteristics: 2002 



Student or school characteristic 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Total 


154 


153 


148 


Sex 








Male 


146 


143 


136 


Female 


163 


164 


160 


Race/ethnicity' 








American Indian 


139 


137 


— 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


167 


161 


151 


Black 


140 


135 


130 


White 


161 


161 


154 


Hispanic 


141 


137 


136 


Parents' education 








Less than high school 


— 


136 


129 


High school diploma or equivalent 


— 


144 


139 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


— 


156 


149 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


— 


165 


158 


How often student reads for fun 








Almost every day 


160 


168 


165 


1 -2 times a week 


156 


155 


154 


1-2 times a month 


148 


153 


149 


Never or hardly ever 


140 


143 


136 


Number of books in the home 








0-10 


132 


126 


120 


11-25 


142 


138 


132 


26-100 


158 


154 


147 


More than 100 


163 


167 


163 


Control 








Public 


153 


152 


146 


Private 


166 


170 


168 


Location 








Central city 


150 


147 


148 


Urban fringe/large town 


159 


158 


153 


Rural/small town 


152 


153 


143 


Enrollment 








Less than 300 


154 


156 


150 


300-999 


155 


154 


148 


1 ,000 or more 


152 


152 


149 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 








0-10 


172 


173 


160 


11-25 


162 


160 


150 


26-50 


154 


151 


142 


51-75 


146 


143 


134 


76-100 


137 


129 


130 


— Not available. 



'American Indian inciudes Aiaska Native, Biack inciudes African American, Pacific isiander inciudes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic inciudes Latino. Raciai categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: See supplemental note 4 for more informafion on fhe Nafionai Assessmenf of Educafionai Progress (NAEP). See supplemental note 1 for information on parents' education and iocation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). ffre/l/flf/on'5/?fpoff&/rf.TVriffflg 2002 (NCES2003-529),figure 3.1 and tables 3.2, 3.9, 3. 11, and 3.14 and previously unpubiishedtabuiation (October 2003). Data from 
U.S.DepartmenfofEducation,NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2002 Writing Assessment. 
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Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 



Table 1 0-3. Average writing scale score for public school 4th- and 8th-graders and change in score since 1 998 among 8th-graders, by state and jurisdiction: 

2002 


State or jurisdiction 


Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Average scale score in 2002 


Average scale score in 2002 


Change from 1998 
average scale score 


Nation 




153 


152 


4** 


Alabama 




140* 


142* 


-2 


Arizona 




140* 


141* 


-2 


Arkansas 




145* 


142* 


5** 


California' 




146* 


144* 


3 


Connecticut 




174* 


164* 


-1 


Delaware 




163* 


159* 


14** 


Florida 




158* 


154 


12** 


Georgia 




149* 


147* 


1 


Hawaii 




149* 


138* 


2 


Idaho 




150 


151 


— 


Indiana 




154 


150 


— 


Iowa' 




155 


— 


— 


Kansas' 




149* 


155 


— 


Kentucky 




154 


149 


4 


Louisiana 




142* 


142* 


y** 


Maine 




158* 


157* 


2 


Maryland 




157* 


157* 


10** 


Massachusetts 




170* 


163* 


g** 


Michigan 




147* 


147* 


— 


Minnesota' 




156* 


— 


— 


Mississippi 




141* 


141* 


y** 


Missouri 




151 


151 


g** 


Montana' 




149 


152 


1 


Nebraska 




154 


156* 


— 


Nevada 




145* 


137* 


-2 


New Mexico 




142* 


140* 


-1 


New York' 




163* 


151 


5** 


North Carolina 




159* 


157* 


6** 


North Dakota' 




150* 


147* 


— 


Ohio 




157* 


160* 


— 


Oklahoma 




142* 


150 


-2 


Oregon' 




149* 


155 




Pennsylvania 




156* 


154 


— 


Rhode Island 




157* 


151 


3** 


South Carolina 




145* 


146* 


6** 


Tennessee' 




149* 


148* 


# 


Texas 




154 


152 


-2 


Utah 




145* 


143* 


# 


Vermont 




158* 


163* 


— 


Virginia 




157* 


157* 


3** 


Washington' 




158* 


155 


7 


West Virginia 




147* 


144* 


# 



See notes at end of table. 
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Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 



Table 10-3. Average writing scale score for public school 4th- and 8th-graders and change in score since 1 998 among 8th-graders, by state and jurisdiction: 
2002 — Continued 





Grade 4 




Grade 8 




State or jurisdiction 


Average scale score in 2002 


Average scale score in 2002 


Change from 1998 
average scale score 


Wyoming 




150 


151 


6** 


Other jurisdictions 
District of Columbia 




135* 


128* 


2 


DDESS^ 




156* 


164* 


5 


DoDDS= 




159* 


161* 


5** 


Guam 




131* 


130* 


— 


Virgin Islands 




125* 


128* 


5 



— Not available. 

#Rounds to zero. 

‘Significantly different from national average in 2002. 

“Change in score is statistically significant. 

'Jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation in 2002. 

^Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

'Department of Defense Dependent Schools (overseas). 

N0TE:The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) atthe state level includes only public schools, while other reported national results in this indicator include both public and private school students.Variations or changes 
in exclusion rates for students with disabilities and limited-English-proficent students in the NAEP sample may have affected comparative performance results. See supplemental note 4 for more information on NAEP 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). //le/l/flf/on'sfffpoff&rrf. fVriffflg 2002 (NCES 2003-529), tables 2.2 and 2.3 and previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP),1 998 and 2002 Writing Assessments. 
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Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 1 1 -1 . Average mathematics scale score by percentile and percentage of students at each achievement level, by grade: Selected years 1 990-2003 


Grade, percentile, 
and achievement level 


1990’ 


1992' 


1996' 


1996 


2000' 


2000 


2003 








Average scale score 








Graded 


213* 


220* 


224* 


224* 


228* 


226* 


235 


Grade 8 


263* 


268* 


272* 


270* 


275* 


273* 


278 


Grade 12 


294 


299 


304 


302 


301 


300 


— 


Percentile 
















Graded 
















10th 


171* 


177* 


182* 


182* 


186* 


184* 


197 


25th 


193* 


199* 


204* 


203* 


208* 


205* 


216 


50th 


214* 


221* 


226* 


225* 


230* 


227* 


236 


75th 


235* 


242* 


246* 


245* 


250* 


248* 


255 


90th 


253* 


259* 


262* 


262* 


266* 


265* 


270 


Grade 8 
















10th 


215* 


221* 


224* 


221* 


227* 


223* 


230 


25th 


239* 


243* 


248* 


245* 


252* 


249* 


254 


50th 


264* 


269* 


273* 


273* 


277* 


275* 


279 


75th 


288* 


294* 


298* 


297* 


301 


300* 


303 


90th 


307* 


315* 


317* 


316* 


321 


320* 


323 


Grade 12 
















10th 


247 


254 


261 


257 


255 


254 


— 


25th 


270 


276 


282 


279 


277 


276 


— 


50th 


296 


301 


305 


302 


302 


301 


— 


75th 


319 


324 


327 


326 


326 


325 


— 


90th 


339 


343 


345 


344 


346 


346 


— 








Percentage at achievement level 






Graded 
















Below Basic 


50* 


41* 


36* 


37* 


31* 


35* 


23 


At or above Basic 


50* 


59* 


64* 


63* 


69* 


65* 


77 


At or above Proficient 


13* 


18* 


21* 


21* 


26* 


24* 


32 


At Advanced 


1* 


2* 


2* 


2* 


3* 


3* 


4 


Grade 8 
















Below Basic 


48* 


42* 


38* 


39* 


34* 


37* 


32 


At or above Basic 


52* 


58* 


62* 


61* 


66* 


63* 


68 


At or above Proficient 


15* 


21* 


24* 


23* 


27 


26* 


29 


At Advanced 


2* 


3* 


4* 


4* 


5 


5 


5 


Grade 12 
















Below Basic 


42 


36 


31 


34 


35 


36 


— 


At or above Basic 


58 


64 


69 


66 


65 


64 


— 


At or above Proficient 


12 


15 


16 


16 


17 


16 


— 


At Advanced 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


— 



— Not available. 

‘Significantly different from 2003. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted. 

NOTE: In addition to allowing for accommodations, the accommodations-permitted results (1996-2003) differ slightly from previous years' results, and from previously reported results for 1996 and 2000, due to changes in 
sample weighting procedures.The NAEP national sample in 2003 was obtained by aggregating the samples from each state, rather than by obtaining an independently selected national sample. As a consequence, the size of 
the national sample increased,and smaller differences between years or between types of students were found fo be statistically significant than would have been detected in previous assessments.The 2003 mathematics 
assessment did not include students in grade 12. See supplemental note 4 for more information on achievement levels and the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE:U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: Mathematics Highlights 2003 (NCES 2004-451) and NAEP web data tool [http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/). Mi from U.S. 
Departmenf of Education, NCES, National Assessmenf of Educational Progress (NAEP),selected years 1990-2003 Mathematics Assessments. 
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Indicator 11 



Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 11-2. Average mathematics scale score for 4th- and Sth-graders, by selected student and school characteristics: 2003 




Student or school characteristic 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Total 


235 


278 


Sex 


Male 


236 


278 


Female 


233 


277 


Race/ethnicity' 


American Indian 


223 


263 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


246 


291 


Black 


216 


252 


White 


243 


288 


Hispanic 


222 


259 


Parents' education 


Less than high school 


— 


257 


High school diploma or equivalent 


— 


267 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


— 


280 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


— 


288 


Current mathematics class in 8th grade'' 


Group 1 


— 


269 


Group 2 


— 


298 


Control 


Public 


234 


276 


Private 


245 


294 


Location 


Central city 


229 


271 


Urban fringe/large town 


238 


281 


Rural/small town 


236 


279 


Enrollment 


Less than 300 


236 


280 


300-999 


235 


278 


1 ,000 or more 


230 


275 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 


0-10 


250 


295 


11-25 


244 


285 


26-50 


237 


278 


51-75 


229 


266 


76-100 


216 


251 



— Not available. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

^Students reported on the mathematics course they were currently taking. Group 1 courses include 8th-grade mathematics and prealgebra. Group 2 courses include algebra I, algebra II, geometry, and integrated or seguential 
mathematics. 

NOTE: See srtpp/cmenffl/notfJ for information on parents' education, location,and free or reduced-price lunch. See st/pp/emcrtfo/nofe-f for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP),including descrip- 
tions of course-taking levels for 8th-grade mathemafics. 

SOURCE: U.S.Deparfmenf of Education, NCES. (2003). ffre/l/flf/on's/?fpoffG(7/rf. /Mt7f/)em(7f/c5H/gA//g/)fs 2003 (NCES 2004-451), NAEP web data tool lhttp://nces.edgov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/), and pitmusly unpub- 
lished tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, Nafional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2003 Mathematics Assessment. 
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Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 11-3. Average mathematics scale score for public school 4th- and 8th-graders and change in score since 1 990 and 1 992, by state and jurisdiction: 
2003 



State or jurisdiction 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 




Average scale 
score in 2003 


Change from 1992' 
average scale score 


Average scale Change from 1 990' 

score in 2003 average scale score 


Nation^ 


234 


15** 


276 


14** 


Alabama 


223* 


15*. 


262* 


g** 


Alaska 


233 


— 


279* 


— 


Arizona 


229* 


14*. 


271* 


12** 


Arkansas 


229* 


19*. 


266* 


10** 


California 


227* 


19*. 


267* 


11** 


Colorado 


235 


14*. 


283* 


16** 


Connecticut 


241* 


14*. 


284* 


14** 


Delaware 


236* 


18** 


277 


16** 


Florida 


234 


20*. 


271* 


16** 


Georgia 


230* 


15*. 


270* 


11** 


Flawaii 


227* 


13*. 


266* 


15** 


Idaho 


235 


13*. 


280* 


8** 


Illinois 


233 


— 


277 


17** 


Indiana 


238* 


17*. 


281* 


14** 


Iowa 


238* 


g** 


284* 


6** 


Kansas 


242* 


— 


284* 


— 


Kentucky 


229* 


14** 


274 


17** 


Louisiana 


226* 


22*. 


266* 


20** 


Maine 


238* 


6*. 


282* 


— 


Maryland 


233 


16** 


278 


17** 


Massachusetts 


242* 


15*. 


287* 


— 


Michigan 


236 


16** 


276 


12** 


Minnesota 


242* 


13*. 


291* 


15** 


Mississippi 


223* 


21*. 


261* 


— 


Missouri 


235 


13*. 


279* 


— 


Montana 


236* 


— 


286* 


5** 


Nebraska 


236* 


11*. 


282* 


•j** 


Nevada 


228* 


— 


268* 


— 


New Hampshire 


243* 


13*. 


286* 


13** 


New Jersey 


239* 


12*. 


281* 


12** 


New Mexico 


223* 


9** 


263* 


J** 


New York 


236* 


17*. 


280* 


19** 


North Carolina 


242* 


29*. 


281* 


31** 


North Dakota 


238* 


9** 


287* 


6** 


Ohio 


238* 


19*. 


282* 


18** 


Oklahoma 


229* 


9** 


272* 


9** 


Oregon 


236* 


— 


281* 


10** 


Pennsylvania 


236 


12*. 


279* 


12** 


Rhode Island 


230* 


15*. 


272* 


12** 


South Carolina 


236 


23*. 


277 


— 


South Dakota 


237* 


— 


285* 


— 


Tennessee 


228* 


17*. 


268* 


— 


See notes at end of table. 
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Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table 11-3. Average mathematics scale score for public school 4th- and Sth-graders and change in score since 1990 and 1992, by state and jurisdiction: 
2003 — Continued 


State or jurisdiction 




Grade 4 




Grade 8 


Average scale 
score in 2003 


Change from 1992' 
average scale score 


Average scale 
score in 2003 


Change from 1990' 
average scale score 


Texas 


237* 


19** 


277 


19** 


Utah 


235 


11** 


281* 


— 


Vermont 


242* 


— 


286* 


— 


Virginia 


239* 


18** 


282* 


17** 


Washington 


238* 


— 


281* 


— 


West Virginia 


231* 


15** 


271* 


15** 


Wisconsin 


237* 


8** 


284* 


9 ** 


Wyoming 


241* 


16** 


284* 


11** 


Other jurisdictions 










District of Columbia 


205* 


12** 


243* 


12** 


DDESS^ 


237* 


— 


282* 


— 


DODDS'* 


237* 


— 


286* 


— 



— Not available. 

‘Significantly different from national average in 2003. 

“Change in score is statistically significant. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted on the 1990 and 1992 mathematics assessments. 

^National results for assessments prior to 2003 are based on the national sample, not on aggregated state samples. 

'Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

■'Department of Defense Dependent Schools (overseas). 

NOTEiAt the state level, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) includes only students in public schools, while other reported national results in this indicator include both public and private school students. 
Variations or changes in exclusion rates for students with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students in the NAEP samples may affect comparative performance results.The NAEP national sample in 2003 was 
obtained by aggregating the samples from each state, rather than by obtaining an independently selected national sample. As a consequence, the size of the national sample increased, and smaller differences between years 
or between types of students were found to be statistically significant than would have been detected in previous assessments. See supplemental note 4 for more information on NAEP. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: Mathematics Highlights 2003 (NCES 2004-451 ),figures 1 and 2 and tables 1 and 2, NAEP web data tool lhttp://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 
nflepdflffl/),andpreviously unpublishedtabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1990, 1992, and 2003 Mathematics Assessments. 
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Table 12-1. Percentage of respondents age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good health, by educational attainment and selected 
characteristics: 2001 


Characteristic 


Less than 
high school 


High school 
diploma 
or equivalent 


Some college, 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Total 


Total 


39.0 


56.2 


65.9 


78.4 


61.2 


Sex 


Male 


42.0 


58.6 


67.2 


78.7 


63.1 


Female 


36.3 


54.2 


64.8 


78.1 


59.5 


Family Income 


Less than $20,000 


29.9 


39.8 


45.6 


65.3 


39.3 


$20,000-34,999 


38.9 


50.3 


57.9 


71.5 


52.3 


$35,000-54,999 


49.3 


62.3 


67.1 


73.4 


64.3 


$55,000-74,999 


56.9 


66.7 


74.1 


79.6 


72.1 


$75,000 or more 


61.2 


71.2 


76.6 


83.3 


78.3 


Poverty status' 


Poor 


30.7 


40.3 


48.9 


65.8 


39.5 


Near-poor 


36.7 


46.7 


52.2 


67.1 


46.3 


Nonpoor 


47.4 


62.6 


70.6 


79.8 


69.2 


Race/ethnlclty" 


American Indian 


36.6 


48.7 


62.9 


67.1 


50.7 


Asian 


44.4 


50.6 


63.9 


74.8 


64.2 


Black 


33.1 


49.7 


57.8 


69.8 


51.1 


White 


36.6 


57.1 


67.4 


79.7 


63.4 


Hispanic 


47.0 


60.4 


65.0 


76.1 


56.8 


Age 


25-34 


61.6 


70.9 


77.1 


87.7 


76.1 


35-44 


50.6 


65.7 


72.6 


83.8 


70.6 


45-54 


36.3 


54.9 


64.0 


77.8 


61.8 


55-64 


29.8 


46.9 


56.3 


71.4 


51.8 


65 and above 


25.9 


39.5 


44.2 


55.1 


38.1 


Metropolitan status area 


2.5 million and above 


43.0 


58.6 


64.8 


78.5 


63.3 


1-2.49 million 


42.4 


58.2 


66.8 


80.0 


64.4 


Under 1 million 


38.3 


55.4 


65.8 


77.9 


60.9 


Nonmetropolitan area 


33.3 


53.8 


66.0 


75.7 


55.7 


Region 


Northeast 


40.9 


58.0 


65.3 


78.3 


62.5 


Midwest 


33.6 


56.5 


66.7 


79.0 


61.5 


South 


38.0 


54.3 


65.0 


78.1 


59.1 


West 


44.0 


57.5 


66.7 


78.3 


63.5 



'"Near-poor" is defirred as 100-199 percent of the poverty level, and"nonpoor"is defined as twice the poverty kw\.See supplemental note I for more information on poverty. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Asian includes Pacific Islander and Native Hawaiian, Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. Other race/ethnicities are 
included in the total but are not shown separately. 

NOTE: Includes those who responded“excellent"or"very good" from a scale of"excellent,”"very good,”"good,""fair,"and“poor."See supplemental note I for more information on metropolitan status area and region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Confrol, National Center for Health Statistics, National Health Interview Survey, 2001, previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). 
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Youth Neither Enrolled nor Working 



Table 13-1. Percentage of persons ages 1 6-24 who were neither enrolled in school nor working, by selected characteristics: Selected years 1 986- 


-2003 


Characteristic 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1998 


2000 


2002 


2003 


Total 


16.0 


14.7 


13.8 


15.1 


14.4 


13.4 


11.9 


11.5 


13.4 


13.0 


Sex 


Male 


11.4 


10.3 


9.8 


12.3 


11.2 


10.5 


9.9 


8.7 


11.5 


11.1 


Female 


20.3 


18.8 


17.7 


17.8 


17.6 


16.3 


14.0 


14.3 


15.3 


14.9 


Age 


16-17 


5.1 


4.5 


4.6 


4.8 


4.9 


4.5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


18-19 


14.9 


15.2 


13.3 


15.2 


14.6 


14.2 


11.6 


11.3 


13.7 


13.9 


20-22 


20.6 


18.3 


16.9 


18.1 


18.7 


17.3 


15.4 


14.9 


18.3 


16.6 


23-24 


20.2 


18.8 


18.0 


20.1 


17.2 


16.6 


16.6 


15.2 


17.8 


18.4 


Education 

Less than high school, not enrolled In 


high school 


49.5 


51.1 


47.8 


53.1 


51.5 


49.7 


43.3 


39.1 


46.2 


44.3 


High school diploma or equivalent 


26.5 


24.5 


23.5 


24.9 


24.4 


21.8 


21.1 


20.6 


24.0 


25.1 


Some college, Including vocatlonal/technical 


6.8 


5.3 


5.2 


6.0 


6.5 


5.9 


5.5 


4.8 


6.6 


6.3 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


6.0 


7.1 


4.8 


6.8 


4.7 


6.8 


5.1 


9.2 


6.6 


9.0 


Race/ethnicity' 


American Indian 


— 


32.1 


27.5 


25.0 


20.5 


22.5 


20.8 


19.5 


24.1 


27.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


— 


8.9 


7.6 


8.7 


8.3 


7.7 


7.4 


7.8 


8.5 


9.2 


Black 


26.2 


25.2 


22.2 


25.7 


22.0 


20.4 


17.4 


19.2 


21.1 


20.3 


White 


13.0 


11.3 


11.1 


11.8 


11.3 


10.2 


9.1 


8.3 


10.3 


10.0 


Hispanic 


22.7 


23.8 


21.5 


21.7 


22.8 


22.4 


19.2 


18.1 


19.1 


17.6 


Citizenship 


U.S.-born 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13.6 


12.8 


11.1 


10.8 


13.0 


12.5 


Naturalized U.S. citizen 


— 


— 


— 


— 


12.9 


8.7 


10.6 


10.0 


9.5 


10.7 


Non-U.S. citizen 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23.2 


20.4 


20.8 


18.6 


17.9 


18.5 


Poverty status^ 


Poor 


35.8 


36.5 


33.1 


35.8 


32.5 


29.9 


26.0 


23.9 


29.0 


28.2 


Near-poor 


20.2 


19.7 


18.3 


18.9 


16.9 


16.3 


16.3 


15.5 


17.1 


16.7 


Nonpoor 


8.8 


8.2 


8.0 


8.1 


7.7 


7.3 


6.5 


6.9 


8.5 


8.1 



— Not available. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. Other race/ethnicities are included 
in the total but are not shown separately. 

^"Near-poor" is defined as having an income 100-199 percent of the poverty level,and "nonpoor" is defined as having an income twice the poverty level or mreSee supplemental note 1 for more information on poverty 
N0TE:The Current Population Survey (CPS) guestions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See supplemental 
note 2 tot more information and for an explanation of the category"neither enrolled in school nor working.” 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement,selected years 1986-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Table 14-1. Median annual earnings (in constant 2002 dollars) of all full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34, by sex and educational level: 
1971-2002 



Male Female 



Year 


All 

males 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma or 
GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 


All 

females 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma or 
GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 


1971 


$42,918 


$35,087 


$41,113 


$44,743 


$51,218 


$27,567 


$19,888 


$25,217 


$28,749 


$36,096 


1972 


44,524 


36,217 


42,630 


45,527 


52,087 


28,848 


20,671 


25,944 


30,122 


36,850 


1973 


44,783 


37,029 


43,179 


44,502 


52,273 


28,549 


21,842 


25,289 


30,175 


36,654 


1974 


42,726 


35,716 


41,080 


42,581 


49,283 


27,687 


19,392 


24,932 


28,437 


34,323 


1975 


41,348 


34,050 


39,464 


42,816 


47,031 


27,794 


19,465 


25,026 


28,370 


34,276 


1976 


41,901 


33,355 


39,325 


42,662 


47,584 


27,999 


19,755 


25,310 


28,287 


34,496 


1977 


42,362 


33,307 


40,406 


42,324 


47,151 


28,210 


20,316 


25,709 


28,696 


33,451 


1978 


42,852 


32,596 


41,542 


42,605 


47,191 


27,879 


20,973 


25,400 


27,734 


32,663 


1979 


41,473 


32,131 


39,750 


41,629 


45,842 


27,150 


20,160 


24,581 


27,782 


32,320 


1980 


38,693 


29,253 


36,922 


38,833 


44,109 


26,307 


18,951 


24,258 


26,476 


32,509 


1981 


38,361 


28,635 


35,376 


38,322 


44,303 


26,036 


1 7,668 


23,263 


26,532 


32,529 


1982 


37,601 


27,765 


34,147 


37,921 


42,593 


26,560 


18,744 


22,824 


26,974 


32,152 


1983 


37,584 


26,196 


34,400 


37,841 


44,520 


26,991 


18,104 


23,052 


27,908 


32,143 


1984 


37,688 


26,320 


35,381 


38,299 


45,004 


27,053 


18,739 


23,523 


27,193 


33,704 


1985 


37,267 


26,167 


33,541 


37,944 


45,938 


27,684 


18,651 


23,838 


27,533 


35,147 


1986 


37,314 


26,205 


33,614 


38,430 


47,915 


27,785 


18,902 


23,775 


27,452 


36,030 


1987 


37,457 


27,162 


33,693 


36,968 


48,225 


27,610 


18,676 


24,064 


28,101 


35,326 


1988 


36,966 


26,012 


33,167 


38,033 


47,181 


27,864 


16,774 


23,499 


28,335 


36,525 


1989 


36,073 


25,464 


31,819 


36,981 


46,386 


28,455 


17,533 


23,350 


27,891 


37,467 


1990 


34,973 


24,031 


30,441 


35,825 


43,799 


27,495 


17,336 


22,547 


27,622 


36,912 


1991 


34,464 


23,366 


29,713 


34,982 


46,457 


27,449 


1 5,965 


23,053 


27,404 


35,894 


1992 


34,051 


22,318 


29,165 


34,024 


45,756 


27,834 


17,315 


22,718 


27,134 


36,177 


1993 


32,568 


22,267 


27,988 


32,457 


44,980 


27,103 


16,666 


22,331 


26,475 


37,358 


1994 


32,333 


22,112 


28,860 


32,376 


43,901 


26,779 


16,363 


21,748 


25,918 


35,948 


1995 


32,524 


22,973 


28,302 


31,428 


44,201 


26,229 


16,260 


20,720 


25,467 


35,514 


1996 


33,242 


21,571 


29,146 


32,350 


44,375 


26,668 


16,958 


21,445 


25,499 


34,504 


1997 


33,955 


22,974 


29,260 


33,821 


45,070 


27,647 


16,929 


22,250 


25,428 


35,924 


1998 


34,886 


22,523 


29,906 


34,597 


46,185 


28,496 


16,619 


22,866 


26,472 


36,622 


1999 


35,261 


22,596 


29,920 


34,863 


47,256 


28,441 


16,844 


21,884 


26,770 


38,446 


2000 


36,026 


22,115 


30,759 


36,229 


48,506 


28,629 


17,635 


22,369 


26,518 


37,980 


2001 


35,778 


22,636 


29,857 


35,598 


48,782 


29,723 


17,021 


23,029 


26,769 


38,331 


2002 


35,487 


22,903 


29,647 


35,552 


48,955 


30,093 


17,114 


23,458 


26,828 


40,021 



N0TE:The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See supp/emenfa/ 
nofc2 for further discussion.The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to adjust earnings into constant dollars. See supplemental note 9for further discussion. 

S0URCE:U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, 1972-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Table 14-2. Ratio of median annual earnings of all full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34 whose highest educational level was grades 
9-11, some college, or a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those with a high school diploma or GED, by sex: 1 971-2002 



Year 


Total population 


Grades 9- 


-11 


Some college 


Bachelor's degree 
or higher 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1971 


1.04 


1.09 


0.85 


0.79 


1.09 


1.14 


1.25 


1.43 


1972 


1.04 


1.11 


0.85 


0.80 


1.07 


1.16 


1.22 


1.42 


1973 


1.04 


1.13 


0.86 


0.86 


1.03 


1.19 


1.21 


1.45 


1974 


1.04 


1.11 


0.87 


0.78 


1.04 


1.14 


1.20 


1.38 


1975 


1.05 


1.11 


0.86 


0.78 


1.08 


1.13 


1.19 


1.37 


1976 


1.07 


1.11 


0.85 


0.78 


1.08 


1.12 


1.21 


1.36 


1977 


1.05 


1.10 


0.82 


0.79 


1.05 


1.12 


1.17 


1.30 


1978 


1.03 


1.10 


0.78 


0.83 


1.03 


1.09 


1.14 


1.29 


1979 


1.04 


1.10 


0.81 


0.82 


1.05 


1.13 


1.15 


1.31 


1980 


1.05 


1.08 


0.79 


0.78 


1.05 


1.09 


1.19 


1.34 


1981 


1.08 


1.12 


0.81 


0.76 


1.08 


1.14 


1.25 


1.40 


1982 


1.10 


1.16 


0.81 


0.82 


1.11 


1.18 


1.25 


1.41 


1983 


1.09 


1.17 


0.76 


0.79 


1.10 


1.21 


1.29 


1.39 


1984 


1.07 


1.15 


0.74 


0.80 


1.08 


1.16 


1.27 


1.43 


1985 


1.11 


1.16 


0.78 


0.78 


1.13 


1.16 


1.37 


1.47 


1986 


1.11 


1.17 


0.78 


0.80 


1.14 


1.15 


1.43 


1.52 


1987 


1.11 


1.15 


0.81 


0.78 


1.10 


1.17 


1.43 


1.47 


1988 


1.11 


1.19 


0.78 


0.71 


1.15 


1.21 


1.42 


1.55 


1989 


1.13 


1.22 


0.80 


0.75 


1.16 


1.19 


1.46 


1.60 


1990 


1.15 


1.22 


0.79 


0.77 


1.18 


1.23 


1.44 


1.64 


1991 


1.16 


1.19 


0.79 


0.69 


1.18 


1.19 


1.56 


1.56 


1992 


1.17 


1.23 


0.77 


0.76 


1.17 


1.19 


1.57 


1.59 


1993 


1.16 


1.21 


0.80 


0.75 


1.16 


1.19 


1.61 


1.67 


1994 


1.12 


1.23 


0.77 


0.75 


1.12 


1.19 


1.52 


1.65 


1995 


1.15 


1.27 


0.81 


0.78 


1.11 


1.23 


1.56 


1.71 


1996 


1.14 


1.24 


0.74 


0.79 


1.11 


1.19 


1.52 


1.61 


1997 


1.16 


1.24 


0.79 


0.76 


1.16 


1.14 


1.54 


1.61 


1998 


1.17 


1.25 


0.75 


0.73 


1.16 


1.16 


1.54 


1.60 


1999 


1.18 


1.30 


0.76 


0.77 


1.17 


1.22 


1.58 


1.76 


2000 


1.17 


1.28 


0.72 


0.79 


1.18 


1.19 


1.58 


1.70 


2001 


1.20 


1.29 


0.76 


0.74 


1.19 


1.16 


1.63 


1.66 


2002 


1.20 


1.28 


0.77 


0.73 


1.20 


1.14 


1.65 


1.71 



N0TE:This ratio is most usefui when compared with 1 .0. For exampie.the ratio of 1 .65 for maies in 2002 whose highest education ievei was a bacheior's or higher degree indicates that they earned 65 percent more than 
maies who had a high schooi diploma or GED.The ratio of 0.73 for females in 2002 whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 indicates that they earned 27 percent less than females who had a high school diploma 
or GED.The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusM.See supplemenlal 
note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, 1972-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Table 14-3. 


Ratio of median annual earnings of all male to all female full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25- 
1971-2002 


-34, by educational level: 


Year 


Total 

population 


Grades 9-1 1 


High school 
diploma or GED 


Some college 


Bachelor's degree 
or higher 


1971 


1.56 


1.76 


1.63 


1.56 


1.42 


1972 


1.54 


1.75 


1.64 


1.51 


1.41 


1973 


1.57 


1.70 


1.71 


1.47 


1.43 


1974 


1.54 


1.84 


1.65 


1.50 


1.44 


1975 


1.49 


1.75 


1.58 


1.51 


1.37 


1976 


1.50 


1.69 


1.55 


1.51 


1.38 


1977 


1.50 


1.64 


1.57 


1.47 


1.41 


1978 


1.54 


1.55 


1.64 


1.54 


1.44 


1979 


1.53 


1.59 


1.62 


1.50 


1.42 


1980 


1.47 


1.54 


1.52 


1.47 


1.36 


1981 


1.47 


1.62 


1.52 


1.44 


1.36 


1982 


1.42 


1.48 


1.50 


1.41 


1.32 


1983 


1.39 


1.45 


1.49 


1.36 


1.39 


1984 


1.39 


1.40 


1.50 


1.41 


1.34 


1985 


1.35 


1.40 


1.41 


1.38 


1.31 


1986 


1.34 


1.39 


1.41 


1.40 


1.33 


1987 


1.36 


1.45 


1.40 


1.32 


1.37 


1988 


1.33 


1.55 


1.41 


1.34 


1.29 


1989 


1.27 


1.45 


1.36 


1.33 


1.24 


1990 


1.27 


1.39 


1.35 


1.30 


1.19 


1991 


1.26 


1.46 


1.29 


1.28 


1.29 


1992 


1.22 


1.29 


1.28 


1.25 


1.26 


1993 


1.20 


1.34 


1.25 


1.23 


1.20 


1994 


1.21 


1.35 


1.33 


1.25 


1.22 


1995 


1.24 


1.41 


1.37 


1.23 


1.24 


1996 


1.25 


1.27 


1.36 


1.27 


1.29 


1997 


1.23 


1.36 


1.32 


1.33 


1.25 


1998 


1.22 


1.36 


1.31 


1.31 


1.26 


1999 


1.24 


1.34 


1.37 


1.30 


1.23 


2000 


1.26 


1.25 


1.38 


1.37 


1.28 


2001 


1.20 


1.33 


1.30 


1.33 


1.27 


2002 


1.18 


1.34 


1.26 


1.33 


1.22 



N0TE:This ratio is most useful when compared with 1.0. For example, the ratio of 1 .18 for total population in 2002 indicates that males earned 18 percent more than females.The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions 
used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted.5ef5uppfer7)fnfa/noff2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, 1972-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Table 14-4. 


Difference in median annual earnings (in constant 2002 dollars) for all full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25- 


-34 between the 




highest and the lowest quarters, by sex and educational level: 1971-2002 
















Male 








Female 








High school 




Bachelor's 




High school 




Bachelor's 




Grades 


diploma 


Some 


degree or 


Grades 


diploma 


Some 


degree or 


Year 


9-11 


orGED 


college 


higher 


9-11 


or GED 


college 


higher 


1971 


$20,489 


$20,078 


$23,213 


$29,565 


$15,428 


$19,103 


$22,386 


$24,818 


1972 


21,526 


20,258 


24,231 


31,229 


15,473 


19,813 


22,294 


26,632 


1973 


22,489 


20,134 


24,325 


30,380 


15,133 


19,437 


22,416 


26,629 


1974 


21,660 


20,784 


23,256 


29,158 


13,725 


1 8,485 


21,811 


22,642 


1975 


21,756 


21,926 


23,382 


25,757 


13,666 


18,210 


20,177 


22,470 


1976 


21,301 


21,991 


25,493 


25,758 


14,049 


1 8,745 


20,817 


22,762 


1977 


22,228 


23,751 


24,421 


25,872 


15,505 


19,167 


20,418 


21,380 


1978 


23,231 


23,871 


23,148 


26,770 


15,118 


19,051 


20,364 


21,363 


1979 


23,209 


23,224 


25,280 


26,027 


14,398 


18,137 


18,989 


20,773 


1980 


19,985 


22,167 


23,277 


25,874 


13,731 


17,287 


1 7,784 


20,097 


1981 


20,122 


22,260 


22,978 


26,619 


12,329 


16,557 


1 8,622 


21,154 


1982 


21,268 


21,675 


23,641 


26,477 


1 3,884 


16,579 


18,935 


20,592 


1983 


19,106 


22,457 


24,446 


28,598 


13,828 


17,061 


1 9,682 


20,004 


1984 


20,909 


23,643 


25,364 


27,595 


14,447 


17,263 


18,205 


20,423 


1985 


17,954 


23,606 


24,438 


30,562 


14,133 


17,834 


19,297 


23,013 


1986 


18,793 


23,143 


26,356 


30,212 


14,984 


1 7,364 


21,031 


23,329 


1987 


1 9,844 


23,541 


26,214 


30,156 


13,166 


1 7,283 


1 9,545 


22,773 


1988 


19,551 


22,309 


25,400 


31,252 


1 3,469 


17,051 


20,862 


23,825 


1989 


18,561 


21,468 


23,694 


30,348 


12,979 


1 6,466 


19,779 


24,155 


1990 


17,126 


20,610 


23,277 


29,144 


12,882 


15,537 


18,398 


22,653 


1991 


17,203 


21,294 


22,643 


30,305 


11,285 


1 6,705 


18,813 


22,866 


1992 


1 6,426 


20,672 


23,112 


30,768 


13,758 


17,870 


20,368 


21,878 


1993 


17,216 


19,141 


22,157 


31,067 


12,322 


16,933 


18,893 


24,669 


1994 


1 6,394 


1 9,482 


21,923 


30,755 


12,414 


16,137 


19,561 


23,434 


1995 


1 6,478 


20,295 


21,465 


31,256 


1 1 ,434 


15,514 


18,966 


23,456 


1996 


14,410 


19,215 


20,979 


29,599 


12,650 


1 5,485 


18,639 


21,106 


1997 


15,526 


1 8,804 


22,041 


34,887 


1 2,459 


15,850 


17,760 


22,367 


1998 


1 6,482 


19,595 


21,945 


38,806 


12,414 


16,223 


17,885 


22,526 


1999 


15,785 


20,384 


22,470 


40,549 


1 2,482 


15,610 


18,330 


23,497 


2000 


15,760 


19,383 


25,132 


41,148 


13,304 


1 6,433 


17,571 


24,620 


2001 


14,787 


20,400 


22,761 


40,696 


13,097 


1 6,043 


18,951 


25,294 


2002 


16,146 


19,283 


24,213 


40,511 


12,733 


1 6,293 


1 8,488 


26,040 



N0TE:The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See supplemental 
note 2 for further discussion.The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to adjust earnings into constant dollars. See supplemental note 9 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, 1972-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Postsecondary Expectations of lOth-Graders 



Table 15-1. Percentage of 1 0th-graders who expected to attain various levels of education, by selected student and school characteristics: 1 980, 1 990, and 
2002 



High school Some college, 

diploma or including Graduate/ 

Student or school equivalent or less vocational/technical Bachelor's degree professional degree 



characteristic 1980 1990 2002 1980 1990 2002 1980 1990 2002 1980 1990 2002 



Total 


26.5 


10.2 


9.2 


32.9 


30.3 


11.5 


22.7 


32.1 


39.7 


17.9 


27.4 


39.7 


Sex 


Male 


28.0 


11.0 


12.5 


31.7 


32.3 


13.2 


22.4 


32.9 


41.5 


18.0 


23.8 


32.8 


Female 


23.4 


9.4 


5.8 


34.2 


28.3 


9.7 


23.8 


31.4 


37.8 


18.7 


30.9 


46.6 


Race/ethnicity' 


American Indian 


35.7 


18.8 


12.1 


32.9 


43.0 


12.0 


17.2 


21.8 


36.1 


14.2 


16.5 


39.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


11.7 


8.2 


4.9 


21.5 


21.7 


8.2 


32.4 


31.4 


37.2 


34.3 


38.7 


49.7 


Black 


26.3 


11.1 


10.5 


32.7 


30.2 


12.6 


21.8 


28.2 


40.8 


19.2 


30.5 


36.1 


White 


25.9 


9.4 


8.0 


33.1 


29.5 


10.9 


23.4 


33.9 


39.6 


17.7 


27.3 


41.4 


More than one race 


— 


— 


9.0 


— 


— 


9.5 


— 


— 


38.2 


— 


— 


43.3 


Hispanic 


33.7 


14.3 


13.5 


33.7 


38.5 


13.9 


17.0 


25.5 


40.2 


15.6 


21.7 


32.4 


Socioeconomic status' 


Lowest quarter 


45.1 


21.4 


16.8 


32.8 


42.1 


17.0 


12.9 


21.6 


38.2 


9.1 


15.0 


28.0 


Middle two quarters 


25.5 


8.4 


8.9 


38.0 


32.7 


12.4 


22.1 


34.1 


41.5 


14.5 


24.7 


37.2 


Highest quarter 


7.4 


1.5 


2.5 


23.3 


11.9 


4.6 


34.6 


39.1 


37.6 


35.7 


47.5 


55.2 


Composite achievement test score in 10th grade' 
Lowest quarter 47.5 21.4 


24.1 


33.1 


46.3 


20.1 


11.8 


19.8 


35.3 


7.6 


12.5 


20.5 


Second quarter 


32.3 


11.8 


9.1 


40.5 


40.7 


15.3 


16.7 


30.5 


44.9 


10.5 


17.0 


30.8 


Third quarter 


18.5 


5.4 


3.7 


37.8 


26.3 


8.0 


26.5 


38.6 


43.1 


17.2 


29.7 


45.2 


Highest quarter 


7.0 


1.7 


1.0 


21.2 


10.6 


3.4 


35.6 


38.6 


35.5 


36.2 


49.1 


60.1 


lOth-grade school sector 


Public 


28.1 


10.9 


9.7 


33.5 


32.1 


12.1 


21.6 


31.4 


39.8 


16.7 


25.6 


38.4 


Catholic 


9.8 


3.2! 


1.2 


27.1 


12.2 


3.9 


33.2 


42.1 


41.2 


29.9 


42.5 


53.7 


Other private 


12.3 


4.1 ! 


3.9 


27.1 


13.1 


4.8 


32.3 


35.1 


35.8 


28.4 


47.6 


55.5 



— Not available. 

Ilnterpret data with caution. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

'See supplemental note 1 1 for derivation of the SES and test score quarter variables in the three data sets. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Rasinski.K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Wu,S-C.(1993)./lra™aS/f/g/j5cto/5opAomofes.7l Ten Keoc&mpansonfNCES 93-087), table 6.1 (1980 and 1990 data) and previously unpublished 
tabulation (2002 data). Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:80); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/90), "First 
Follow-up, 1990"; and Education Longitudinal Study of 2002, Base Year (ELS:2002). 
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Indicator 16 



Event Dropout Rates by Family Income, 1972-2001 



Table 16-1. 


Event dropout rates of 1 5- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10- 


-1 2, by family income: October 1 972-2001 












Family income 




Year 




Event dropout 
rate (percent) 


Low 

income 


Middle 

income 


High 

income 


1972 




6.1 


14.1 


6.7 


2.5 


1973 




6.3 


17.3 


7.0 


1.8 


1974 




6.7 


— 


— 


— 


1975 




5.8 


15.7 


6.0 


2.6 


1976 




5.9 


15.4 


6.8 


2.1 


1977 




6.5 


15.5 


7.6 


2.2 


1978 




6.7 


17.4 


7.3 


3.0 


1979 




6.7 


17.1 


6.9 


3.6 


1980 




6.1 


15.8 


6.4 


2.5 


1981 




5.9 


14.4 


6.2 


2.8 


1982 




5.5 


15.2 


5.6 


1.8 


1983 




5.2 


10.4 


6.0 


2.2 


1984 




5.1 


13.9 


5.1 


1.8 


1985 




5.2 


14.2 


5.2 


2.1 


1986 




4.7 


10.9 


5.1 


1.6 


1987 




4.1 


10.3 


4.7 


1.0 


1988 




4.8 


13.7 


4.7 


1.3 


1989 




4.5 


10.0 


5.0 


1.1 


1990 




4.0 


9.5 


4.3 


1.1 


1991 




4.1 


10.6 


4.0 


1.0 


1992 




4.4 


10.9 


4.4 


1.3 


1993 




4.5 


12.3 


4.3 


1.3 


1994 




5.3 


13.0 


5.2 


2.1 


1995 




5.7 


13.3 


5.7 


2.0 


1996 




5.0 


11.1 


5.1 


2.1 


1997 




4.6 


12.3 


4.1 


1.8 


1998 




4.8 


12.7 


3.8 


2.7 


1999 




5.0 


11.0 


5.0 


2.1 


2000 




4.8 


10.0 


5.2 


1.6 


2001 




5.0 


10.7 


5.4 


1.7 


— Not available. 

NOTE:“Low income” is defined as the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes for the year;“middle income" is between 20 and 80 percent of all family incomes; and "high income" is the top 20 percent of all family 
incomes. See supp/eraenffl/ note 2 for a more detailed definition of family income. Data on family income are missing for 1974. 

SOURCE: Kaufman, R, and Ch^ftmnXifonhcommq). Dropout Rates in the United States: 2001 (NCES 2004-057), table A-1. Data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Currenf Population Survey 
(CPS), October Supplement, 1972-2001 . 
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International Comparison of Transition to Postsecondary Education 



Table 17-1. First-time net entry rates into postsecondary (tertiary) education for selected OECD countries, by program type and sex: 1 998 and 2001 



1998 2001 



Tertiary-type A’ Tertiary-type Tertiary-type A’ Tertiary-type 



OECD country 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Country average 


40 


37 


43 


19 


16 


22 


47 


41 


51 


15 


13 


16 


Australia 


S3 


45 


61 


— 


— 


— 


65 


58 


72 


— 


— 


— 


Austria 


28 


25 


31 


8 


7 


9 


34 


31 


37 


— 


— 


— 


Belgium 


28 


28 


28 


27 


22 


33 


32 


32 


33 


36 


29 


43 


Czech Republic 


22 


26 


18 


13 


10 


17 


30 


26 


35 


7 


5 


10 


Denmark 


30 


29 


32 


32 


23 


42 


44 


33 


56 


9 


12 


7 


Finland 


58 


49 


67 


12 


9 


15 


72 


62 


83 


t 


t 


t 


France 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


37 


30 


43 


22 


22 


21 


Germany^ 


28 


28 


28 


14 


10 


17 


32 


32 


33 


14 


10 


19 


Flungary 


45 


41 


49 


— 


— 


— 


56 


50 


63 


3 


3 


4 


Iceland 


38 


29 


48 


16 


13 


19 


61 


42 


80 


10 


11 


9 


Ireland 


28 


27 


30 


25 


23 


26 


38 


33 


43 


18 


18 


19 


Italy^ 


42 


37 


47 


1 


1 


1 


44 


38 


50 


1 


1 


2 


Japan'* 


36 


45 


27 


33 


22 


45 


41 


48 


33 


31 


22 


41 


Korea" 


43 


48 


37 


46 


49 


43 


49 


52 


45 


55 


56 


54 


Mexico 


21 


22 


21 


— 


— 


— 


26 


26 


25 


1 


2 


1 


Netherlands 


52 


50 


54 


1 


1 


1 


54 


51 


58 


2 


1 


2 


New Zealand 


68 


56 


79 


36 


28 


44 


76 


62 


89 


41 


34 


47 


Norway 


56 


45 


68 


6 


6 


6 


62 


48 


76 


6 


7 


5 


Poland 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


67 


— 


— 


1 


# 


1 


Slovak Republic^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


40 


40 


39 


3 


2 


5 


Spain 


41 


36 


46 


9 


9 


9 


48 


42 


54 


19 


19 


19 


Sweden" 


59 


50 


69 


— 


— 


— 


69 


55 


84 


6 


6 


6 


Switzerland 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


33 


37 


29 


13 


15 


12 


Turkey 


20 


25 


15 


11 


12 


10 


20 


23 


18 


10 


11 


9 


United Kingdom 


48 


45 


51 


27 


25 


30 


45 


41 


49 


29 


25 


33 


United States 


44 


40 


48 


14 


13 


15 


42 


36 


49 


13 


12 


15 



— Not available. 
tNot applicable. 

IRoundstozero. 

'Tertiary-type A programs provide an education that is largely theoretical and is intended to provide sufficient qualifications for gaining entry into advanced research programs and professions with high-skill requirements. 
Entry into these programs normally requires the successful completion of an upper secondary education (i.e., high school); admission is competitive in most cases.The minimum cumulative theoretical duration at this level 
is 3 years of full-time enrollment. 

Tertiary-type B programs are typically shorter than tertiary-type A programs and focus on practical, technical, or occupational skills for direct entry into the labor market, although they may cover some theoretical founda- 
tions in the respective programs.They have a minimum duration of 2 years of full-time enrollment at the tertiary level. 

Tntry rates for tertiary-type B programs are calculated as gross entry rates. In Italy, only the 2001 entry rate for tertiary-type B programs is calculated as a gross entry rate. 

Tntry rates for tertiary-type A and B programs are calculated as gross entry rates. 

The 1998 entry rates for tertiary-type B programs are included in the entry rates for tertiary-type A programs. 

HOTE:The OECD calculates net entry rates by adding the net entry rates for each single year of age from 15 to 29 and for older students in 5-year age groups. Entry rates for tertiary-type A and B programs cannot be 
combined to obtain the total tertiary-level entry rate because entrants into both types of programs would be double counted. For further details on the international classification of postsecondary education programs used 
in this indicator, see supplemental note 7. 

SOURCEiOrganization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Center for Educational Research and Innovation. (2000). frftrcrrf/on at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2000, iMe C3.1,and (2003) Education at a Glance: 
OECD Indicators, 2003, table C2.1 . Data from OECD Education Database. 
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Indicator 18 



Remediation and Degree Completion 



Table 18-1. Percentage distribution of 1992 12th-graders who enrolled in postsecondary education by type and intensity of remedial coursework, by 
selected student and school characteristics: 2000 


Student or 
school characteristic 


Any remedial 
reading 


Two or 
fewer courses 
of remedial 
mathematics only 


Two or more 
other remedial 
courses, but no 
remedial reading 


One remedial 
course, not 
mathematics 
or reading 


No remedial 
courses 


Total 


10.6 


10.9 


13.2 


6.7 


58.6 


Race/ethnicity' 


Asian 


10.0 


7.7 


13.4 


6.8 


62.0 


Black 


24.1 


10.4 


20.6 


6.6 


38.3 


White 


7.2 


10.7 


10.9 


6.9 


64.4 


Hispanic 


20.3 


13.3 


23.5 


6.1 


36.8 


Type of institution first attended 


2-year public 


17.8 


15.5 


21.0 


7.0 


38.9 


4-year public or private 


5.2 


7.0 


6.6 


6.5 


74.7 


Other subbaccalaureate^ 


6.6 


12.7 


19.9 


9.1 


51.7 


Delayed entry 


Did not delay entry 


10.6 


9.8 


11.4 


6.8 


61.4 


Delayed entry 


9.8 


15.7 


22.1 


6.4 


46.0 


Urbanicity of high school 


Urban 


13.0 


11.7 


15.2 


6.9 


53.2 


Suburban 


10.2 


9.1 


11.7 


6.3 


62.6 


Rural 


9.0 


11.4 


13.3 


7.0 


58.4 


Socioeconomic status quintile 


81st-100th percentile 


5.9 


6.8 


6.8 


5.3 


75.2 


61st-80th percentile 


10.8 


10.1 


12.6 


7.7 


58.8 


41st-60th percentile 


9.9 


15.4 


14.2 


6.2 


54.3 


21st-40th percentile 


10.6 


12.1 


18.2 


10.1 


49.0 


1st-20th percentile 


22.9 


12.9 


22.1 


5.3 


36.8 


Senior test score quintile' 


Highest 


0.4 


3.1 


1.8 


3.6 


91.1 


2nd 


3.9 


10.4 


9.3 


8.7 


67.7 


3rd 


10.2 


17.3 


17.6 


8.3 


46.6 


4th 


19.2 


15.8 


24.6 


7.8 


32.7 


Lowest 


41.1 


8.6 


24.0 


5.5 


20.7 



'Asian includes Pacific Islander, Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin, 
includes public less-than-2-year and private less-than-4-year institutions. 

'Derived variable based on 1992 composite reading and mathematics standardized test scores. 

NOTEiData consist of all 12th-graders who subseguently were known participants in postsecondary education. See srrpp/menffl/ note 1 for urbanicity and supplemental note 3 tor information on the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1 988 (NELS:88/2000) . Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOUKl.Melrmrr.diOOA). Principal Indicators of Student Academic Histories In Postsecondary Education, /972-2000, tables 7.1 md72.hm\\Meothttp://prevlew.ed.gov/rschstat/research/pubs/prlnlndicat/lndex.html. 
Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000),"Eourth follow-up, 2000.” 
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Remediation and Degree Completion 



Table 1 8-2. Percentage distribution of 1 992 1 2th-graders who took any postsecondary remedial reading or mathematics courses by amount of remedial 
coursework taken, by type of remedial coursework: 2000 







Total remedial courses 




Any remedial 


Any remedial 


Type of remedial coursework 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four or more 


mathematics 


reading 


Remedial reading courses 


10.1 


20.0 


18.8 


51.1 


68.0 


100.0 


Remedial mathematics courses 


28.3 


24.2 


16.8 


30.7 


100.0 


26.7 



NOTE: Data consist of all 1 2th-graders who subsequently were known participants in postsecondary education. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
S0URCE:U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/2000), "Fourth Follow-up, 2000.” 
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Indicator 19 



Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 



Table 19-1. Percentage distribution of 1 989-90 and 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students by their status at the end of 5 years, by type of first 
institution and year first enrolled 







Completed (highest level) 






No degree or certificate 




Type of first institution 
and year first enrolled 


Bachelor's 

degree 


Associate's 

degree 


Vocational 

certificate 


Still enrolled 
at 4-year 
institution 


Still enrolled 
at 2-year 
institution or less 


Not 

enrolled 


Total 


1989-90 


25.8 


11.2 


13.0 


8.1 


5.2 


36.8 


1995-96 


25.1 


9.9 


11.7 


11.6 


6.6 


35.2 


All 4-year 


1 989-90 


53.3 


4.2 


2.9 


13.3 


1.9 


24.4 


1 995-96 


53.4 


3.7 


2.3 


17.2 


3.2 


20.4 


Public 4-year 


1 989-90 


46.9 


4.7 


3.2 


16.1 


2.3 


26.8 


1 995-96 


46.6 


4.1 


2.6 


20.9 


3.7 


22.1 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1 989-90 


66.6 


3.0 


2.3 


7.4 


1.2 


19.6 


1 995-96 


65.3 


2.9 


1.6 


10.7 


2.2 


17.3 


Public 2-year 


1 989-90 


6.3 


17.5 


12.9 


5.1 


9.6 


48.6 


1 995-96 


6.9 


15.9 


9.3 


9.7 


10.5 


47.8 



N0TE:Total includes private not-for-profit 2-year and less-than-2-year institutions and public less-than-2-year institutions. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

S0l}KCt.Hom,L,ind8i:jqa,R.{fonbcommq). College Persistence on the Rise? Changes in 5-Year Degree Completion and Postsecondary Persistence Between 1994 and 2000 [KEi 2004-156),table5-A. Data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, NCES, 1989/90 and 1995/96 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Studies (BPS:90/94 and BPS:96/01). 
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Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 



Table 19-2. Percentagedistributionof 1989-90and1995-96beginningpostsecondarystudentsbytheirstatusattheendof5 years, bystudentcharacteristics 

and year first enrolled 







Completed (highest level) 






No degree or certificate 




Student characteristic 
and year first enrolled 


Bachelor's 

degree 


Associate's 

degree 


Vocational 

certificate 


Still enrolled 
at 4-year 
institution 


Still enrolled 
at 2-year 
institution or less 


Not 

enrolled 


Sex 
Male 
1 989-90 


24.5 


10.2 


11.3 


10.0 


5.6 


38.4 


1995-96 


23.5 


10.7 


9.6 


14.1 


6.6 


35.6 


Female 
1 989-90 


26.9 


12.1 


14.4 


6.3 


4.8 


35.4 


1995-96 


26.3 


9.3 


13.4 


9.6 


6.6 


34.8 


Race/ethnIcIty' 
Aslan/Pacific Islander 
1 989-90 


34.4 


8.5 


11.5! 


13.5 


6.4 


25.7 


1995-96 


35.7 


10.6! 


6.9 


16.0 


7.6 


23.2 


Black 
1 989-90 


16.9 


8.8 


16.1 


8.2 


5.3 


44.7 


1995-96 


14.5 


5.2 


16.9 


11.2 


7.2 


45.1 


White 
1 989-90 


27.3 


11.6 


12.3 


7.9 


4.3 


36.6 


1995-96 


27.8 


10.3 


10.6 


11.4 


6.3 


33.6 


Hispanic 
1 989-90 


17.8 


11.5 


15.7 


6.8 


11.8 


36.4 


1995-96 


15.2 


11.8 


14.4 


11.4! 


7.4 


39.8 


Family income 
Lowest quarter 
1 989-90 


16.7 


11.5 


17.2 


7.3 


4.9 


42.3 


1995-96 


15.0 


14.0 


14.9 


10.7 


6.1 


39.4 


Middle two quarters 
1 989-90 


24.6 


11.6 


13.2 


7.8 


5.2 


37.5 


1995-96 


23.7 


9.5 


12.5 


11.4 


7.4 


35.5 


Highest quarter 
1 989-90 


38.4 


9.8 


7.7 


9.5 


5.5 


29.1 


1995-96 


41.0 


5.9 


5.7 


12.8 


5.4 


29.2 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable due to small sample sizes). 

'Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. Estimates for American Indians are excluded due to extremely small sample 
sizes. 

NOTE: See supp/emento/ note 3 for information on income quarters. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Horn, L.,and Berger, R. (forthcoming). Co/fepe Persistence an the Pise? Changes in 5-Year Degree Completion and Postsecondary Persistence Between 1994 and 2000 (NCES 2004-156),table 5-B. Data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, NCES, 1989/90 and 1995/96 Beginning Postsecondary Students fongitudinal Studies (BPS:90/94and BPS:96/01). 
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Indicator 20 



Degrees Earned by Women 



Table 20-1 . Number of bachelor's degrees earned by women, by field of study: 1 970-71, 1 984-85, and 2001 


-02 




Field of study 


1970-71 


1984-85 


2001-02 


Total' 


364,100 


496,900 


742,100 


Business 


10,500 


105,000 


140,800 


Education 


131,400 


66,800 


82,300 


Social sciences and history 


57,200 


40,300 


68,700 


Health professions and related sciences 


1 9,400 


54,700 


60,300 


Psychology 


1 7,000 


27,200 


59,400 


Communications 


3,800 


24,800 


39,900 


Visual and performing arts 


18,100 


23,700 


39,600 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


10,400 


18,400 


36,600 


English language and literature/letters 


42,200 


21,900 


36,500 


Computer and information sciences 


300 


14,300 


13,100 


Engineering 


400 


1 2,600 


1 2,300 


Agriculture and natural resources 


500 


5,600 


10,700 


Physical sciences 


3,000 


6,600 


7,500 


Mathematics 


9,400 


7,300 


5,800 



'Includes other fields not shown separately. 

NOTE: See supplemental note Wfor more Information on fields of study. Data based on all degree-granting Institutions. Number of bachelor's degrees earned has been rounded. 

SOURCE: U.S.Deparfmenf of Educafion.NCES. (2003). D/jcsfoffc/ucflftbnSfflfHfc 2002 (NCES 2003-060), tables 246,276-297 and {totlhcominq) Digest of Education Statistics 2003 (NCES 2004-024), table 265. Data 
from U.S. Deparfment of Education, NCES, 1969-86 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS),"Degrees and Other formal Awards Conferred"and 1987-2002 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
“Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:87-02),fall 2002. 
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Degrees Earned by Women 



Table 20-2. Percentage of master's and doctoral degrees earned by women and change in the percentage earned by women from 1 970-71 to 2001-02, 
by field of study: 1 970-71, 1 984-85, and 2001 -02 



Change in percentage points 



Field of study 


1970-71 


1984-85 


2001-02 


1970-71 

to 

1984-85 


1984-85 

to 

2001-02 


1970-71 

to 

2001-02 








Master's degrees 






Total' 


40.1 


49.9 


58.7 


9.8 


8.8 


18.6 


Health professions and related sciences 


55.3 


76.3 


77.6 


21.0 


1.2 


22.2 


Education 


56.2 


72.5 


76.4 


16.3 


4.0 


20.2 


English language and literature/letters 


60.6 


65.6 


68.0 


5.0 


2.4 


7.4 


Psychology 


40.6 


65.1 


76.4 


24.5 


11.3 


35.8 


Communications 


34.6 


57.0 


65.4 


22.5 


8.4 


30.8 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


33.6 


47.7 


57.8 


14.1 


10.2 


24.3 


Visual and performing arts 


47.4 


55.3 


57.6 


7.9 


2.3 


10.2 


Social sciences and history 


28.5 


38.4 


50.8 


9.9 


12.5 


22.4 


Agriculture and natural resources 


5.9 


27.5 


48.1 


21.7 


20.6 


42.2 


Mathematics 


27.1 


32.9 


42.4 


5.8 


9.5 


15.2 


Business 


3.9 


31.0 


41.1 


27.1 


10.1 


37.2 


Physical sciences 


13.3 


23.2 


37.6 


9.9 


14.4 


24.3 


Computer and information sciences 


10.3 


28.7 


33.3 


18.4 


4.6 


22.9 


Engineering 


1.1 


10.7 


21.2 


9.6 


10.4 


20.0 








Doctoral degrees 






Total' 


14.3 


34.1 


46.3 


19.9 


12.2 


32.1 


Psychology 


24.0 


49.6 


68.2 


25.5 


18.7 


44.2 


Education 


21.0 


52.0 


66.5 


31.0 


14.5 


45.5 


Health professions and related sciences 


16.5 


52.9 


63.3 


36.4 


10.4 


46.8 


English language and literature/letters 


28.8 


54.9 


58.5 


26.1 


3.7 


29.7 


Visual and performing arts 


22.2 


41.5 


56.0 


19.3 


14.5 


33.8 


Communications 


13.1 


38.9 


55.1 


25.8 


16.2 


42.0 


Biological sciences/life sciences 


16.3 


32.8 


44.3 


16.5 


11.5 


28.0 


Social sciences and history 


13.9 


32.2 


43.1 


18.3 


10.9 


29.3 


Business 


2.8 


17.2 


35.4 


14.4 


18.2 


32.6 


Agriculture and natural resources 


2.9 


14.6 


33.5 


11.7 


18.9 


30.7 


Mathematics 


7.6 


15.5 


29.0 


7.9 


13.5 


21.4 


Physical sciences 


5.6 


16.2 


28.0 


10.6 


11.7 


22.3 


Computer and information sciences 


2.3 


10.1 


22.8 


7.7 


12.7 


20.5 


Engineering 


0.6 


6.4 


17.2 


5.8 


10.8 


16.6 



'Includes otherfields not shown separately. 

HOltSet supplemental note /Ofor more Information on fields of study. Data based on all degree-granting Institutions. 

SOURCEiU.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). O/gatoffdrjcafronSfflfiif/cs 2002 (NCES 2003-060), tables 246, 276-297 and [toixhcom'mq) Digest of Education Statistics 2003 [KiS 2004-024), tables 268 and 
271 . Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1969-86 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS),"Degrees and Other formal Awards Conferred"and 1987-2002 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System,"Completions Survey” (IPEDS-C:87-02),fall 2002. 
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Degrees Earned by Women 



Table 20-3. Number of master's and doctoral degrees earned by women, by field of study; 1 970- 


-71,1984-85,and 2001-02 




Field of study 


1970-71 


1984-85 


2001-02 


Total' 


92,400 


Master's degrees 
142,900 


283,000 


Education 


49,300 


54,100 


1 04,400 


Business management and administrative services 


1,000 


20,800 


49,600 


Heaith professions and reiated sciences 


3,200 


13,300 


33,800 


Psychoiogy 


2,300 


6,400 


11,400 


Sociai sciences and history 


4,700 


4,000 


7,200 


Visuai and performing arts 


3,200 


4,800 


6,700 


Engineering 


200 


2,300 


5,500 


Computer and information sciences 


200 


2,000 


5,400 


Engiish ianguageand iiterature/ietters 


6,500 


3,400 


4,900 


Communications 


600 


2,100 


3,600 


Bioiogicai/iife sciences 


1,900 


2,400 


3,600 


Agricuiture and naturai resources 


100 


1,100 


2,200 


Physicai sciences 


800 


1,300 


1,900 


Mathematics 


1,500 


1,100 


1,500 


Total' 


4,600 


Doctoral degrees 
11,200 


20,500 


Education 


1,300 


3,400 


4,600 


Psychoiogy 


500 


1,700 


3,000 


Heaith professions and reiated sciences 


100 


600 


2,200 


Bioiogicai/iife sciences 


600 


1,100 


2,000 


Sociai sciences and history 


500 


900 


1,700 


Physicai sciences 


200 


600 


1,100 


Engineering 


# 


200 


900 


Engiish ianguageand iiterature/ietters 


500 


600 


800 


Visuai and performing arts 


100 


300 


600 


Business management and administrative services 


# 


100 


400 


Agricuiture and naturai resources 


# 


200 


400 


Mathematics 


100 


100 


300 


Communications 


# 


100 


200 


Computer and information sciences 


# 


# 


200 



#Rounds to zero. 

'Includes other fields not shown separately. 

NOTE: See supplemental note Wfot more Information on fields of sfudy. Data based on all degree-granting Institutions. Number of master's and doctoral degrees earned has been rounded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). O/gesfoffrfucandnStofHf/o 2002 (NCES 2003-060), tables 246,276-297 and {tonhemmq) Digest of Education Statistics 2003 [UCK 2004-024),tables268and 
271. Data from U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1969-86 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS),"Degrees and Other formal Awards Conferred"and 1987-2002 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System, “Completions Survey” (IPEDS-C:87-02), fall 2002. 
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Trends in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



Table 21-1. 


Percentage distribution of high school graduates by highest level of science courses completed: Selected years 1 982-2000 










Low academic level 






Advanced academic level 




Year 


No 

science' 


Total 


Primary 

physical 

science 


Secondary 
physical 
science 
and basic 
biology 


General 

biology 


Total 


Chemistry 1 
or physics 1 


Chemistry 1 
and physics 1 


Chemistry II 
or physics II 
or advanced 
biology 


1982 


2.2 


27.2 


12.2 


15.0 


35.2 


35.4 


14.9 


5.9 


14.6 


1987 


0.8 


15.8 


6.7 


9.1 


41.5 


41.9 


21.4 


10.6 


9.9 


1990 


0.7! 


12.8 


4.2 


8.7 


37.0 


49.5 


25.8 


12.3 


11.4 


1992 


0.3! 


9.7 


2.8 


6.9 


36.4 


53.5 


27.1 


12.2 


14.3 


1994 


0.6 


10.0 


1.9 


8.2 


34.1 


55.3 


29.4 


13.0 


12.9 


1998 


0.6 


9.3 


3.0 


6.3 


28.6 


61.5 


30.2 


16.3 


15.1 


2000 


0.7 


8.7 


2.8 


5.9 


27.5 


63.1 


30.5 


14.8 


17.9 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

'Indicates that student transcript records did not list any recognized science courses; however, these students may have studied some science. 



N0TE:The distribution of graduates among the various levels of science courses was determined by the level ofthe most academically advanced course they had completed. Graduates may have completed advanced levels 
of courses without having taken courses at lower levels. See srrpp/menffl/nofffifor more details on these levels.Seesupp/emenfa/nofciformoreinformation on the National Education fongitudinal Study of 1988 and 
fhe High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores. See supplemental nofc'f for more informafion on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores,"First Follow-up” (HS&B-So:80/82); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/92),"Second 
follow-up. High School Transcript Survey, 1992";and National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 1987-2000 High School Transcript Studies (HSTS). 



Table 21-2. Percentage distribution of high school graduates by highest level of mathematics courses completed: Selected years 1 982-2000 





No 


Non- 


Low 


Middle academic 




Advanced academic 




Year 


mathematics’ 


academic 


academic 


Total 


Level 1 


Level II 


Total 


Level 1 


Level II 


Level III 


1982 


0.8 


16.7 


7.4 


48.8 


30.6 


18.2 


26.3 


15.6 


4.8 


5.9 


1987 


0.9 


12.0 


7.6 


50.1 


27.0 


23.1 


29.5 


12.9 


9.0 


7.6 


1990 


0.6 


9.0 


8.2 


51.6 


25.4 


26.2 


30.6 


12.9 


10.4 


7.2 


1992 


0.4! 


6.2 


6.3 


49.0 


22.7 


26.4 


38.1 


16.4 


10.9 


10.7 


1994 


0.7 


5.7 


6.2 


49.4 


22.5 


26.9 


38.1 


16.3 


11.6 


10.2 


1998 


0.8 


3.6 


5.3 


48.9 


21.2 


27.7 


41.4 


14.4 


15.2 


11.8 


2000 


0.8 


2.5 


4.1 


48.0 


18.6 


29.4 


44.6 


14.1 


18.0 


12.5 


llnterpret data with caution (estimate is unstable). 



'Indicates that student transcript records did not list any recognized mathematics courses; however, these students may have studied some mathematics. 

N0TE:The distribution of graduates among the various levels of mathematics courses was determined by the level ofthe most academically advanced course they had completed. Graduates may have completed advanced 
levels of courses withouf having faken courses at lower levels. See suppfemmto/nofe 6 for more details on these levels. See supp/cmenfa/nofci for more information on the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
and fhe High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores. See supplemental note 4 for more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. 

S0URCE:U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, High School and Beyond Longifudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores,“First Follow-up" (HS&B-So:80/82); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/92),"Second 
follow-up. High School Transcript Survey, 1992"; and National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 1987-2000 High School Transcript Studies (HSTS). 
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Student Characteristics in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



Table 22-1. Percentage distribution of spring 2000 high school graduates by highest level of science courses completed, by student and school 
characteristics 



Low academic level Advanced academic level 



Secondary 

physical Chemistry II 



Student 
or school 
characteristic 


No 

science’ 


Total 


Primary 

physical 

science 


science 
and basic 
biology 


General 

biology 


Total 


Chemistry 1 
or physics 1 


Chemistry 1 
and physics 1 


or physics II 
or advanced 
biology 


Total 


0.7 


8.7 


2.8 


5.9 


27.5 


63.1 


30.5 


14.8 


17.9 


Sex 


Male 


0.9 


10.2 


3.4 


6.7 


28.6 


60.3 


27.5 


15.5 


17.4 


Female 


0.5 


7.4 


2.2 


5.2 


26.5 


65.6 


33.1 


14.2 


18.3 


Race/ethnlcity^ 


American Indian 


0.9! 


12.3 


3.2! 


9.1 


43.7 


43.1 


30.5 


8.2! 


4.4! 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.4! 


8.3 


4.0! 


4.3 


11.7 


79.7 


21.4 


24.5 


33.8 


Black 


0.7! 


9.0 


2.7 


6.3! 


29.5 


60.8 


34.0 


13.1 


13.7 


White 


0.6 


8.0 


2.3 


5.7 


27.7 


63.7 


30.4 


15.1 


18.2 


Flispanic 


0.9! 


12.2 


5.2! 


7.0 


30.7 


56.2 


30.4 


11.1 


14.6 


Curriculum^ 


Core or higher 


0.2! 


2.7 


0.5! 


2.2 


16.8 


80.3 


35.7 


21.6 


23.0 


Less than Core 


1.3 


17.2 


6.1 


11.2 


42.6 


38.8 


23.1 


5.1 


10.7 


Control of school 


Public 


0.7 


9.2 


3.0 


6.1 


28.6 


61.5 


29.8 


13.8 


18.0 


Private 


# 


3.9! 


0.1! 


3.9! 


15.5! 


80.6 


38.1 


25.7 


16.8 


School enrollment 


Less than 300 


# 


4.8! 


1.2! 


3.6! 


33.0 


62.2 


35.5 


17.5 


9.2! 


300-999 


0.8! 


8.4 


3.6 


4.8 


27.9 


63.0 


30.7 


14.5 


17.8 


1 ,000 or more 


0.7 


9.3 


2.5 


6.8 


26.8 


63.2 


29.8 


14.6 


18.8 



#Rounds to zero. 

[Interpret with caution (estimates are unstable). 

'Sturlents in this category may have taken some science courses, but these courses are not defined as science courses according to the classification used in this analysis. 

American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

^To meet the requirements of the Core curriculum, students must complete at least 4 years of English and 3 years each of science, mathemafics,and social studies. 

NOTErThe placement of graduates in the various levels of science courses is determined by the completion of at least one course at that level. Graduates who have completed coursework at more than one level (e.g., primary 
physical science and secondary physical science and basic biology) were counted according to the highest level course completed. Graduates may have completed advanced levels of courses wifhout having faken courses 
at lower le.wh.See supplemental note 6 for more details on these levels. See supplemental note4 for more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Derail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deparfment of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2000 High School Transcript Study (HSTS). 
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Student Characteristics in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



Table 22-2. Percentage distribution of spring 2000 high school graduates by highest level of mathematics courses completed, by student and school 
characteristics 



Student or school 


No 


Non- 


Low 


Middle academic 




Advanced academic 




characteristic mathematics’ 


academic 


academic 


Total 


Level 1 


Level II 


Total 


Level 1 


Level II 


Level III 


Total 


0.8 


2.5 


4.1 


48.0 


18.6 


29.4 


44.6 


14.1 


18.0 


12.5 


Sex 


Male 


1.2 


3.1 


4.7 


48.4 


20.8 


27.6 


42.7 


13.5 


16.1 


13.1 


Female 


0.6 


1.9 


3.5 


47.6 


16.6 


31.0 


46.4 


14.7 


19.7 


11.9 


Race/ethnicity^ 


American Indian 


2.3 


3.9! 


4.7! 


60.0 


27.3 


32.7 


29.2 


15.4 


9.8 


3.9! 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.5 


1.0! 


0.9! 


29.0 


10.4 


18.7 


68.6 


9.9 


25.1 


33.5 


Black 


1.4 


2.3! 


4.3! 


59.6 


22.0 


37.6 


32.4 


14.0 


13.3 


5.1 


White 


0.7 


2.4 


4.3 


45.3 


17.5 


27.7 


47.4 


15.2 


18.8 


13.4 


Hispanic 


1.1 


3.4! 


3.9! 


60.4 


24.4 


36.1 


31.1 


9.5 


15.2 


6.4 


Curriculum^ 


Core or higher 


0.3 


0.6! 


1.8! 


37.8 


8.7 


29.1 


59.6 


16.9 


24.6 


18.1 


Less than Core 


1.6 


5.1 


7.4 


62.5 


32.6 


29.9 


23.4 


10.2 


8.6 


4.6 


Control of school 


Public 


0.9 


2.7 


4.5 


49.9 


20.0 


30.0 


42.0 


14.0 


16.1 


12.0 


Private 


# 


0.1! 


0.1! 


27.3 


3.5! 


23.8 


72.5 


15.5 


38.7 


18.3 


School enrollment 


Less than 300 


0.1 


1.6! 


2.4! 


51.4 


23.7 


27.7 


44.4 


20.9 


11.3! 


12.2 


300-999 


0.8! 


1.5! 


5.5 


45.9 


17.1 


28.8 


46.4 


14.4 


20.0 


12.0 


1,000 or more 


0.9 


3.1 


3.5! 


48.8 


18.9 


29.9 


43.7 


13.3 


17.6 


12.8 


((Rounds to zero. 

iinterpretwith caution (estimates are unstable). 



'Students in this category may have taken some mathematics courses, but these courses are not defined as mathematics courses according to the classification used in this analysis. 

^American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes fatino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

'To meet the requirements of the Core curriculum, students must complete at least 4 years of English and 3 years each of mathematics, science, and social studies. 

N0TE:The distribution of graduates among the various levels of mafhemafics courses was determined by the level of the most academically advanced course they completed. Graduates may have completed advanced levels 
of courses without having taken courses at lower levels. See supp/emenfa/ note 6for more details on these levels. See supp/emcnto/ note 4 for more information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2000 High School Transcript Study (HSTS). 
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Instructional Approaches to 8th-Grade Science 



Table 23-1 . Percentage of 8th-grade science lessons with student-conducted experiments or other independent practical activities, by types of student 
work and country: 1999 



Lessons with student-conducted experiments or 
other practical activities in which 







Students collected and 
recorded data 


Students interpreted 
data' 




Country 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Australia 


74 


62 


12 


56 




19 


Czech Republic 


23 


8 


15 


20 




4 


Japan 


67 


59 


9 


40 




28 


Netherlands 


30 


29 


4 


24 




6 


United States 


46 


31 


15 


31 




15 


TReporting standards not met (too few cases). 



'"Interpreting data" is defined as using data generated from a student-conducted experiment or other practical activity as evidence to explain patterns, draw conclusions, or make generalizations. 



NOTE: Practical activities include both traditional laboratory experiments and other hands-on interactions with objects, such as building models, classifying materials, drawing observations of objects, producing and observ- 
ing phenomena, or designing and testing technological solutions to problems. See supp/eraenfo/noff 5for information about the TIMSS Videotape Study. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deparfment of Education, NCES. (forthcoming). Teac/imp Science in Five Countries: Fesnlts from the TiMSS 1999 Video Study (NCES 2004-015), figure 6.20. Data from U.S. Departmenf of Education, NCES.Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) Video Study, 1999. 
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Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 



Table 24-1 . Percentage of public school students in mathematics classes taught by teachers without a teaching certificate or a major in the field they 
teach, by school level, minority, and poverty characteristics: 1 999-2000 


School characteristic 




Middle school grades 






High school grades 




Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Total 


43.2 


2.3 


23.0 


14.5 


6.8 


10.1 


Percent minority 














Less than 10 


42.3 


1.8 


23.6 


14.4 


6.7 


6.8 


10-24 


52.5 


0.1 


19.4 


13.2 


3.1 


7.1 


25-49 


40.5 


1.7 


16.8 


15.4 


10.7 


10.8 


50-74 


38.9 


5.7! 


20.5 


18.3 


5.8 


17.5 


75 or more 


41.4 


3.4 


38.3 


12.7 


11.0 


15.2 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 










Less than 1 0 


55.2 


1.7 


13.0! 


14.7 


5.7 


6.6 


10-24 


39.1 


1.9 


19.5 


13.8 


6.1 


7.3 


25-49 


40.4 


1.9 


28.2 


14.9 


6.5 


12.7 


50-74 


36.1 


1.4 


31.6 


16.1 


12.6 


16.5 


75 or more 


60.0 


2.5 


20.5 


14.3 


7.2 


13.7 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

NOTE: Major refers to a teacher's primary fields of sfudy for a bachelor's, masfer's, doctorate, flrsf-professional, or education specialist degree. Middle school grade teachers include teachers who taught students in grades 
5-9 and did not teach any students in grades 10-12. Eligh school grade teachers include all teachers who taught any of grades 10-12, as well as teachers who taught grade 9 and no other grades. See sr/pp/eraenffl/ note / 
for more information on the National School Lunch Program. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000,"Public School Survey”and "Public Charter School Survey." 
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Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 



Table 24-2. Percentage of public school students in English classes taught by teachers without a teaching certificate or a major in the field they teach, by 
school level, minority, and poverty characteristics: 1999-2000 


School characteristic 




Middle school grades 






High school grades 




Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Total 


34.7 


4.5 


18.6 


15.4 


7.4 


6.8 


Percent minority 














Less than 10 


31.9 


3.9 


17.7 


16.5 


6.7 


5.4 


10-24 


35.3 


6.2 


17.5 


14.0 


3.1 


6.0 


25-49 


33.2 


2.0 


19.9 


14.0 


10.7 


7.6 


50-74 


27.9 


4.5 


28.6 


17.4 


5.8 


6.4 


75 or more 


47.4 


7.5 


12.3 


14.6 


11.0 


10.3 


Percent of students eiigibie for free or reduced-price iunch 










Less than 10 


25.0 


4.8! 


13.5 


13.9 


5.9 


4.0 


10-24 


34.7 


7.3 


13.7 


16.0 


6.8 


6.0 


25-49 


34.3 


1.8 


18.6 


15.6 


4.9 


9.0 


50-74 


42.1 


3.4 


27.6 


13.1 


12.9 


7.6 


75 or more 


39.3 


6.9 


21.0 


20.3 


12.0! 


11.7 



linterpret data with caution (estimates are unstabie). 

NOTE: Major refers to a teacher's primary heids of study for a bacheior's, master's, doctorate, first-professional, or education specialist degree. Middle school grade teachers include teachers who taught students in grades 
5-9 and did not teach any students in grades 10-12. High school grade teachers include all teachers who taught any of grades 10-12, as well as teachers who taught grade 9 and no other grades. See supp/eraenfo/ note f 
for more information on the National School Lunch Program. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS),1999-2000,"Public School Survey"and"Public Charter School Survey.” 
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Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 



Table 24-3. Percentage of public school students in science classes taught by teachers without a teaching certificate or a major in the field they teach, by 
school level, minority, and poverty characteristics: 1999-2000 


School characteristic 




Middle school grades 






High school grades 




Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Total 


33.6 


6.5 


17.2 


12.1 


8.6 


6.6 


Percent minority 














Less than 10 


26.7 


3.8 


18.0 


10.9 


6.7 


4.5 


10-24 


31.5 


11.1! 


17.7 


12.5 


8.3 


6.5 


25-49 


39.9 


1.0 


19.7 


14.7 


8.1 


6.4 


50-74 


50.5 


5.1 


16.3! 


11.6 


11.7 


10.0 


75 or more 


32.0 


12.4! 


12.7 


11.4 


12.3 


9.7 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 










Less than 1 0 


13.6 


15.5! 


12.6 


12.9 


4.7 


5.5 


10-24 


34.8 


4.9! 


15.7 


12.6 


9.6 


4.1 


25-49 


46.2 


2.9 


18.5 


11.5 


10.1 


6.9 


50-74 


43.3 


3.1 


19.8 


13.6 


9.8 


8.7 


75 or more 


30.7 


12.5! 


13.8 


10.7 


15.1! 


15.6 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

NOTE: Major refers to a teacher's primary fields of sfudy for a bachelor's, masfer's, doctorate, flrsf-professional, or education specialist degree. Middle school grade teachers include teachers who taught students in grades 
5-9 and did not teach any students in grades 10-12. Eligh school grade teachers include all teachers who taught any of grades 10-12, as well as teachers who taught grade 9 and no other grades. See sr/pp/eraenffl/ note / 
for more information on the National School Lunch Program. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000,"Public School Survey”and "Public Charter School Survey." 
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Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 



Table 24-4. Percentage of public school students in social studies classes taught by teachers without a teaching certificate or a major in the field they 
teach, by school level, minority, and poverty characteristics: 1 999-2000 


School characteristic 




Middle school grades 






High school grades 




Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Certification 
without 
major 
in field 


Major in 
field without 
certification 


Neither 
major nor 
certification 
in field 


Total 


27.3 


8.5 


15.3 


12.4 


8.5 


7.0 


Percent minority 














Less than 10 


28.6 


3.2 


15.8 


11.3 


7.1 


6.3 


10-24 


27.9 


5.0 


19.6 


14.8 


7.3 


7.4 


25-49 


32.1 


8.6! 


14.1 


13.1 


8.6 


6.1 


50-74 


18.9 


11.3! 


19.3 


13.5 


8.7 


7.1 


75 or more 


25.3 


23.7! 


6.8 


10.1 


13.4 


9.2 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 










Less than 10 


10.5 


6.51 


11.7! 


10.5 


6.1 


4.8 


10-24 


14.5 


3.1 


16.4 


14.5 


8.0 


7.2 


25-49 


13.6 


4.9 


18.6 


13.6 


7.8 


9.5 


50-74 


12.3 


15.0 


16.5! 


12.3 


14.8 


8.3 


75 or more 


13.9 


17.0! 


12.6! 


13.9 


12.2 


8.1 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

NOTE: Major refers to a teacher's primary fields of sfudy for a bachelor's, masfer's, doctorate, firsf-professional, or education specialist degree. Middle school grade teachers include teachers who taught students in grades 
5-9 and did not teach any students in grades 10-12. High school grade teachers include all teachers who taught any of grades 10-12, as well as teachers who taught grade 9 and no other grades. See supp/eraenfo/ note I 
for more information on the National School funch Program. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1 999-2000,"Public School Survey"and "Public Charter School Survey." 
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Table 25-1 . Number and percentage distributions of students in grades 1 -1 2 by type of school attended, by student and household characteristics: Selected 

years 1993-2003 



Type of school attended by student 
Public, assigned Public, chosen 

Student or household characteristic 1993 1996 1999 2003 1993 1996 1999 2003 



Number of students (thousands) 


33,900 


34,600 


35,800 


35,300 


4,700 


6,200 


6,800 


7,400 


Total (percent) 


79.9 


76.0 


75.9 


73.9 


11.0 


13.7 


14.5 


15.4 


Grade level 


1-5 


78.6 


74.1 


73.7 


71.6 


11.6 


14.8 


15.3 


16.6 


6-8 


81.3 


79.4 


78.6 


75.0 


9.9 


11.2 


11.7 


14.5 


9-12 


80.6 


75.9 


76.9 


76.0 


11.2 


14.1 


15.6 


14.4 


Race/ethnIcIty' 


Black 


77.2 


72.9 


71.5 


68.1 


18.6 


21.5 


22.6 


24.0 


White 


81.0 


77.1 


77.1 


74.7 


8.6 


11.1 


11.5 


12.9 


Other 


73.0 


69.3 


72.6 


70.1 


14.9 


19.0 


17.4 


19.3 


Hispanic 


79.2 


76.4 


77.0 


77.9 


13.7 


16.1 


18.0 


15.1 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


80.1 


76.3 


76.8 


73.6 


9.3 


11.7 


12.2 


14.1 


One-parent household 


78.9 


74.6 


74.4 


74.5 


15.2 


18.4 


18.4 


18.3 


Nonparent guardians 


83.7 


80.2 


72.9 


74.7 


13.5 


14.6 


21.7 


20.0 


Poverty status 


Poor 


82.6 


77.8 


76.5 


78.2 


13.9 


17.6 


19.3 


18.4 


Near-poor 


82.5 


78.6 


78.4 


77.0 


11.1 


14.0 


15.7 


16.7 


Nonpoor 


77.2 


74.0 


74.6 


71.4 


9.7 


11.7 


11.9 


14.0 


Parents' education 


Less than high school 


83.6 


78.8 


79.6 


77.6 


13.7 


17.4 


17.8 


19.7 


High school diploma or equivalent 


83.5 


82.1 


80.3 


79.3 


11.4 


12.3 


14.3 


15.8 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


79.8 


76.4 


77.4 


75.8 


11.1 


14.7 


15.2 


15.8 


Bachelor's degree 


75.8 


70.7 


71.5 


69.0 


9.2 


13.1 


13.1 


13.7 


Graduate/professional degree 


72.7 


66.1 


68.1 


66.2 


9.8 


12.6 


13.1 


14.1 


Region 


Northeast 


77.8 


74.3 


74.1 


73.5 


9.3 


12.9 


13.7 


11.6 


South 


82.0 


78.7 


77.6 


75.9 


10.9 


12.5 


13.5 


15.8 


Midwest 


79.6 


75.4 


76.0 


71.6 


10.4 


12.4 


13.5 


14.4 


West 


78.7 


74.0 


74.8 


73.6 


13.4 


17.7 


18.1 


18.6 


Community type 


Urban, inside of urbanized areas 


75.1 


71.0 


71.2 


70.6 


13.5 


16.3 


16.6 


16.4 


Urban, outside of urbanized areas 


86.6 


81.2 


81.6 


78.8 


7.7 


10.7 


12.0 


13.5 


Rural 


87.7 


84.9 


84.6 


82.0 


6.8 


9.2 


10.6 


13.1 



See notes at end of table. 
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Parental Choice of Schools 



Table 25-1 . Number and percentage distributions of students in grades 1 -1 2 by type of school attended, by student and household characteristics: Selected 

years 1993-2003 — Continued 









Type of school attended by student 










Private, church-related 






Private, not church-related 




Student or household characteristic 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


1993 


1996 


1999 


2003 


Number of students (thousands) 


3,200 


3,700 


3,400 


4,000 


700 


1,000 


1,100 


1,100 


Total (percent) 


7.5 


8.0 


7.3 


8.4 


1.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


Grade level 


1-5 


8.3 


8.9 


8.6 


9.7 


1.5 


2.2 


2.5 


2.1 


6-8 


7.4 


7.4 


7.5 


7.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


9-12 


6.5 


7.3 


5.3 


6.9 


1.8 


2.7 


2.3 


2.6 


Race/ethnicity' 


Black 


3.4 


4.2 


4.4 


5.7 


0.8 


1.4 


1.6 


2.2 


White 


8.6 


9.2 


8.7 


9.7 


1.8 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


Other 


9.0 


9.5 


6.9 


7.2 


3.1 


2.2 


3.1 


3.4 


Hispanic 


6.4 


6.3 


3.9 


6.2 


0.7 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


8.8 


9.5 


8.4 


9.7 


1.8 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


One-parent household 


4.8 


5.0 


5.2 


5.3 


1.1 


1.9 


2.1 


1.9 


Nonparent guardians 


2.1 


2.3 


4.1 


3.7 


0.7 


2.9 


1.2 


1.5 


Poverty status 


Poor 


3.0 


3.0 


2.5 


2.6 


0.5 


1.5 


1.6 


0.9 


Near-poor 


5.8 


6.2 


4.9 


4.6 


0.6 


1.2 


1.0 


1.7 


Nonpoor 


10.6 


11.2 


10.3 


11.6 


2.6 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


Parents' education 


Less than high school 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


2.1 


0.2 


1.8 


0.9 


0.6 


High school diploma or equivalent 


4.6 


5.0 


4.1 


3.7 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


7.7 


7.1 


6.0 


6.7 


1.4 


1.8 


1.4 


1.7 


Bachelor's degree 


12.5 


13.0 


12.5 


14.5 


2.6 


3.3 


2.9 


2.8 


Graduate/professional degree 


13.1 


15.3 


12.8 


14.1 


4.4 


6.0 


6.1 


5.6 


Region 


Northeast 


10.5 


9.2 


8.7 


11.0 


2.4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


South 


5.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.1 


1.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.1 


Midwest 


9.2 


10.9 


9.3 


12.1 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


West 


6.5 


6.3 


4.9 


5.8 


1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


2.0 


Community type 


Urban, inside of urbanized areas 


9.5 


10.0 


9.2 


10.1 


1.9 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


Urban, outside of urbanized areas 


4.9 


6.9 


5.0 


6.2 


0.8 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


Rural 


4.3 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


1.2 


1.9 


1.1 


1.1 



'Black includes African American and Hispanic includes Latino. Other includes Asian/Pacific Islander, Native Hawaiian, American Indian, Alaska Native, and more than one race. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. Excludes students classified as"ungraded."Detail may nof sum to totals because of rounding. See supplemental note 
1 for information on poverty status, parents' level of education, region, and community type. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, School Readiness Survey of the 1993 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (SR-NHES:1993), School Safety and Discipline Survey of the 1993 NHES 
(SS&D-NHES:1993), Parent and family Involvement/Civic Involvement Survey of the 1996 NHES (Pfl/CI-NHES:1996), Parent Survey of the 1999 NHES (Parent-NHES:1999),and Parent and family Involvement in Education 
Survey of the 2003 NHES (PFI-NHES:2003). 
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Table 25-2. Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported having the opportunity to send them to a chosen public school and the 
distribution of these students by type of school attended, student, and household characteristics: 2003 





Students whose 


Students whose parents reported having the 




parents reported 


opportunity to send them to a chosen public school, attending 




having the 






Private, 


Private, not 




opportunity to send 


Public, 


Public, 


church- 


church- 




them to a chosen 


assigned 


chosen 


related 


related 


Student or household characteristic 


public school' 


school 


school 


school 


school 


Total 


51.4 


64.7 


27.3 


6.3 


1.6 


Grade level 












1-5 


50.3 


61.1 


29.9 


7.2 


1.8 


6-8 


50.8 


66.1 


26.4 


6.6 


0.9 


9-12 


53.5 


68.2 


24.7 


5.1 


2.0 


Race/ethnIcIty' 












Black 


55.4 


52.0 


42.2 


3.5 


2.2 


White 


50.4 


68.2 


22.4 


7.6 


1.8 


Other 


54.6 


59.7 


34.5 


5.0 


0.8 


Hispanic 


50.5 


67.2 


26.8 


5.2 


0.8 


Family type 












Two-parent household 


51.0 


66.3 


24.7 


7.4 


1.6 


One-parent household 


52.4 


61.3 


32.9 


4.1 


1.8 


Nonparent guardians 


52.4 


59.8 


36.1 


2.4 


1.7 


Household income 












$15,000 or less 


51.4 


61.3 


35.1 


1.9 


1.8 


$15,001-30,000 


51.8 


63.8 


32.0 


2.9 


1.3 


$30,001-50,000 


54.5 


67.1 


25.7 


5.8 


1.4 


$50,001-75,000 


53.4 


67.3 


25.6 


6.3 


0.8 


$75,001 or more 


47.6 


62.9 


23.1 


11.2 


2.8 


Parents' education 












Less than high school 


53.9 


63.3 


33.9 


1.6 


1.2 


High school diploma or equivalent 


51.4 


67.6 


28.5 


3.0 


0.9 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


53.7 


66.8 


26.8 


5.5 


1.0 


Bachelor's degree 


49.0 


62.5 


25.0 


10.4 


2.1 


Graduate/professional degree 


49.1 


59.2 


26.2 


10.9 


3.8 


Region 












Northeast 


38.7 


57.9 


27.9 


11.4 


2.9 


South 


47.0 


64.7 


30.3 


3.4 


1.6 


Midwest 


58.3 


66.9 


22.2 


9.7 


1.3 


West 


60.5 


66.0 


28.6 


3.9 


1.5 


Community type 












Urban, inside of urbanized areas 


50.3 


60.2 


30.2 


7.4 


2.3 


Urban, outside of urbanized areas 


53.0 


72.4 


21.6 


5.0 


1.0 


Rural 


54.3 


74.4 


21.6 


3.8 


0.1 



'Public school choice programs allow students to enroll in another public school or district outside their attendance area without justification based on special needs.These programs can include within-district or out-of- 
district schools. Estimates are based on pa rents' responses and parents may or may not know whether such choice is available. 

'Black includes African American and Hispanic includes Latino. Other includes Asian/Pacific Islander, Native Hawaiian, American Indian, Alaska Native, and more than one race. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. Excludes studenfs classified as"ungraded"and 188 studenfs whose parents could not differentiate whether their 
child's school was their assigned or chosen school. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. See supp/emcnfit/ note /for information on household income, parents' level of education, region, and community type. 
SOURCEiU.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, Parenf and Family Involvement in Education Survey of the 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (Pfl-NHES:2003). 
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Table 25-3. Percentage of students in grades 1-12 whose parents reported moving to current neighborhood for the school, by type of school, student, 
and household characteristics: 2003 


Type of school, student, or household characteristic 


Parents moved to 
neighborhood for the school 


Total 


24 


School type 


Public, assigned 


28 


Public, chosen 


19 


Private, church-related 


9 


Private, not church-related 


8 


Race/ethnicity' 


Black 


18 


White 


25 


Other 


24 


Hispanic 


26 


Poverty status 


Poor 


22 


Near-poor 


21 


Nonpoor 


26 


Parents' education 


Less than high school 


21 


High school diploma or equivalent 


23 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


23 


Bachelor's degree 


25 


Graduate/professional degree 


29 


Community type 


Urban, inside of urbanized areas 


26 


Urban, outside of urbanized areas 


18 


Rural 


21 



'Black includes African American. Other includes Asian, Pacific Islander or Native Hawaiian, American Indian or Alaska Native, and more than one race. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled in public or private schools for 9 or more hours per week. Excludes students classified as'ungraded." Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. See supp/cmenfa/ note 
I for information on poverty status, parents' level of education, and community type. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Parent and family Involvement in Education Survey of the 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (PFI-NHES:2003). 
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Table 26-1 . Percentage distribution of school principals by selected individual characteristics, by level and control of the school: 1 999-2000 




Individual 


All 




Elementary 






Secondary 




characteristic 


principals’ 


All 


Public 


Private 


All 


Public 


Private 


Total 


100.0 


76.7 


79.0 


21.0 


23.3 


88.5 


11.5 


Sex 


Male 


53.7 


44.9 


48.2 


32.4 


76.9 


78.3 


66.3 


Female 


46.4 


55.1 


51.8 


67.6 


23.1 


21.8 


33.7 


Age 


Underdo 


11.1 


10.5 


9.9 


12.9 


9.9 


10.0 


9.6 


40-44 


12.7 


12.5 


12.6 


12.5 


13.1 


12.9 


14.6 


45-49 


22.6 


22.6 


23.7 


18.6 


22.8 


23.1 


20.4 


50-54 


30.0 


30.0 


32.0 


22.4 


32.8 


33.5 


28.0 


55 and above 


23.7 


24.3 


21.9 


33.6 


21.4 


20.6 


27.3 


Race/ethnicity' 


American Indian 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.61 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9! 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7! 


1.9 


0.7! 


0.8! 


0.3! 


Black 


9.8 


11.1 


11.8 


8.1 


7.6 


8.4 


1.3! 


White 


83.9 


82.2 


81.2 


86.2 


86.6 


85.6 


94.5 


Hispanic 


4.7 


5.1 


5.6 


3.2 


4.0 


4.1 


3.1! 


Type of degree earned 


No degree 


1.5 


0.9 


# 


4.2 


0.1! 


# 


1.1 


Associate's 


0.3 


0.2! 


# 


0.71 


# 


# 


0.1! 


Bachelor's 


7.0 


6.5 


1.8 


24.4 


2.7 


1.4 


13.3 


Master's 


53.5 


54.1 


53.9 


54.7 


56.1 


55.8 


58.6 


Education specialist' 


28.1 


29.5 


34.6 


9.9 


29.6 


31.3 


16.0 


Doctoral/first-professional 


9.8 


8.9 


9.7 


6.1 


11.5 


11.6 


10.9 



IRoundstozero. 

Ilnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

'Includes principals of combined elementary and secondary schools. 

'American Indian includes Alaska Native, Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Nafive Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes fatino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

'Teachers and principals who have completed a number of courses or credits beyond receipt of a master's degree are known as"education specialists." In most state and district salary schedules, such post-master's course- 
work qualifies teachers and principals for increases in their salary. Qualifying courses can take many forms and may or may not involve the receipt of a certificafe or award.Typically,the complefion of several such courses is 
required to be considered to be an"education specialist." 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Data for principals of combined elementary and secondary schools not shown separately. See supplemental note J for more information on the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 

SOURCE:U.S.DepartmenfofEducation,NCES,Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000,"Public School Principal Survey,”"Public Charter School Principal Survey,”and"Private School Principal Survey." 
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Characteristics of School Principals 



Table 26-2. Percentage distribution of school principals by selected professional characteristics, by level and control of the school: 1 999-2000 



Professional 


All 




Elementary 






Secondary 




characteristic 


principals’ 


All 


Public 


Private 


All 


Public 


Private 


Total 


100.0 


76.7 


79.0 


21.0 


23.3 


88.5 


11.5 


Years as a principal 
















3 or fewer 


29.7 


29.6 


29.5 


29.9 


29.6 


30.3 


23.5 


4-9 


29.9 


28.9 


30.0 


24.8 


33.5 


33.7 


32.0 


10-19 


27.8 


28.5 


28.5 


28.5 


26.2 


25.9 


28.8 


20 or more 


12.7 


13.0 


12.0 


16.8 


10.8 


10.1 


15.8 


Years of teaching experience before becoming principal 














3 or fewer 


9.9 


7.8 


4.9 


18.8 


7.4 


6.4 


15.5 


4-9 


29.7 


29.1 


29.5 


27.4 


31.1 


31.6 


27.3 


10-19 


43.1 


44.8 


47.1 


36.0 


44.0 


44.8 


37.7 


20 or more 


17.3 


18.4 


18.5 


17.8 


17.5 


17.2 


19.6 


Years of teaching experience since becoming principal 














3 or fewer 


84.2 


85.9 


89.6 


71.8 


86.0 


88.7 


64.5 


4-9 


8.1 


7.5 


6.0 


13.1 


8.1 


6.6 


19.8 


10-19 


5.6 


4.7 


3.5 


9.4 


4.5 


3.6 


12.0 


20 or more 


2.1 


1.9 


0.9 


5.8 


1.4 


1.2 


3.7! 


Average annual salary 
















Less than $30,000 


7.1 


6.1 


0.41 


27.4 


2.3 


0.1! 


18.6 


$30,000-44,999 


12.3 


12.4 


4.2 


43.0 


6.9 


5.0 


20.4 


$45,000-59,999 


25.7 


26.5 


28.5 


19.2 


24.7 


24.7 


24.3 


$60,000-74,999 


31.6 


32.9 


40.2 


5.2 


34.4 


36.5 


19.1 


$75,000-99,999 


21.0 


20.4 


25.1 


3.3 


27.9 


30.4 


9.4 


$100,000 or more 


2.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


3.9 


3.3 


8.2 



[Interpret data with caution (estimates are unstabie). 

'inciudes principais of combined eiementary and secondary schoois. 

N0TE:Detaii may not sum to totais because of rounding. Data for principals of combined eiementary and secondary schoois not shown separateiy. See supplemental note 3 ior more information on the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 

SOURCEiU.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000, "Public School Principal Survey,”"Public Charter School Principal Survey,"and“Private School Principal Survey." 
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Characteristics of School Principals 



Table 26-3. Percentage of school principals who reported that they have a high degree of influence over specific school governance functions, by level and 
control of the school: 1 999-2000 



School governance function 


All 

principals' 


All 


Elementary 

Public 


Private 


All 


Secondary 

Public 


Private 


Setting performance standards for students 


42.3 


42.1 


36.3 


64.1 


37.2 


33.1 


69.2 


Establishing curriculum 


39.8 


38.4 


30.8 


67.2 


36.5 


32.6 


66.4 


Evaluating teachers at school 


80.7 


81.1 


80.3 


84.1 


80.9 


79.8 


89.5 


Hiring new full-time teachers 


76.6 


76.4 


74.3 


84.4 


76.6 


74.6 


92.2 


Setting disciplinary policy 


72.1 


72.1 


69.2 


83.1 


70.4 


68.0 


89.7 


Deciding howto spend school budget 


52.5 


53.8 


50.5 


66.3 


46.1 


43.9 


63.2 



'Includes principals of combined elementary and secondary schools. 

NOTE: Data for principals of combined elementary and secondary schools not shown separately. See supplemental note 3 for more Information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 
SOURCE:U.S.DepartmentofEducatlon,NCES,Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000, “Public School Principal Survey,"“Public Charter School Principal Survey, “and "Private School Principal Survey." 



Table 26-4. Percentage of school principals who reported that they engaged in selected professional and managerial activities every day, by level and 
control of the school: 1 999-2000 



Professional activity 


All 

principals' 


All 


Elementary 

Public 


Private 


All 


Secondary 

Public 


Private 


Supervise and evaluate faculty and other staff 


44.5 


45.7 


49.4 


31.7 


44.7 


45.7 


36.7 


Guide the development and evaluation of curriculum and 
instruction 


24.9 


27.0 


28.6 


20.7 


21.0 


21.1 


19.8 


Facilitate student learning (e.g., eliminate barriers to student 
learning, establish high expectations for students) 


50.7 


53.7 


56.2 


44.0 


45.7 


45.8 


45.1 


Provide and engage staff in professional development 
activities 


7.9 


7.9 


8.3 


6.8 


7.6 


7.6 


7.7 


Build professional community among faculty and other staff 


38.7 


40.7 


41.5 


37.7 


35.5 


35.4 


35.9 


Maintain the physical security of students, faculty, and other 
staff 


83.2 


84.9 


87.1 


76.3 


82.6 


84.4 


68.9 


Manage school facilities, resources, procedures (e.g., 
maintenance, budget, schedule) 


79.0 


80.3 


82.7 


71.1 


79.3 


80.3 


71.6 



'Includes principals of combined elementary and secondary schools. 

NOTE: Data for principals of combined elementary and secondary schools not shown separately. See supplemental note 3 for more information on the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 
SOURCE:U.S.DepartmentofEducation,NCES,Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000,“Public School Principal Survey,"“Public Charter School Principal Survey,"and"Private School Principal Survey." 
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High School Guidance Counseling 



Table 27-1 . Number of public high school guidance staff, counselors, and certified counselors, and the number of students per guidance staff and per 
counselor, by selected school characteristics: 2002 





Total 


Total 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of 




number of 


number of 


certified 


students per 


students per 


School characteristic 


guidance staff 


counselors 


counselors 


guidance staff 


counselor 


Total 


49,500 


43,400 


40,900 


249 


284 


Enrollment 












Less than 400 


7,500 


6,500 


5,500 


131 


150 


400-799 


8,300 


7,300 


7,000 


225 


256 


800-1,199 


8,900 


7,900 


7,600 


250 


282 


1 ,200-1 ,999 


15,100 


1 3,400 


12,900 


279 


316 


2,000 or more 


9,700 


8,300 


7,900 


313 


365 


School locale 












Central city 


11,900 


10,200 


9,600 


273 


318 


Urban fringe/large town 


18,300 


16,200 


15,700 


269 


303 


Small town 


5,800 


5,000 


4,800 


261 


300 


Rural 


13,500 


11,900 


10,800 


196 


221 


Percent college bound 












Less than 50 


4,800 


4,000 


3,600 


221 


265 


50-74 


17,100 


1 5,000 


1 3,900 


259 


296 


75 or more 


27,300 


24,200 


23,200 


247 


279 


Percent minority 












Less than 10 


1 7,800 


16,000 


15,000 


231 


256 


10-24 


9,500 


8,300 


7,800 


241 


278 


25-49 


8,600 


7,400 


7,000 


262 


306 


50-74 


6,200 


5,300 


5,100 


275 


323 


75 or more 


6,900 


6,100 


5,600 


269 


305 


Region 












Northeast 


10,000 


9,100 


8,900 


204 


222 


Southeast 


1 6,300 


14,300 


1 3,400 


272 


312 


Central 


12,900 


11,500 


10,900 


237 


266 


West 


1 0,200 


8,400 


7,700 


271 


330 


Vocational courses per 1 00 students 










Fewer than 3 


20,500 


1 8,000 


1 7,200 


282 


321 


3-6 


1 7,600 


1 5,400 


14,600 


254 


288 


More than 6 


10,500 


9,200 


8,300 


176 


204 


'Guidance staff includes guidance counselors and paraprofessionals. 



NOTE: See supplemental note 3 for more information on the Fast Response Survey System (FRSS).See supplemental note 1 for more information on school locale and region. Detail may not sum to totals because of missing data. 
Some numbers revised from previously published data. 

SOURCE: Parsad, B., Alexander, D., Farris, E., and Hudson, L. (1003). High School Guidance Counseling (NCES 2003-015),table 12 and previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, Fast Response Survey System (FRSS),"Survey on High School Guidance Counseling,” FRSS 80, 2002. 
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High School Guidance Counseling 



Table 27-2. Percentage distribution of public high schools indicating which goals their guidance programs emphasized most, by selected school 
characteristics: 2002 


School characteristic 


Help students plan 
and prepare for 
their work roles 
after high school 


Help students with 
personal growth 
and development 


Help students plan 
and prepare for 
postsecondary 
schooling 


Help students with 
their academic 
achievement 
in high school 


Total 


8 


17 


26 


48 


Enrollment 


Less than 400 


12 


21 


30 


36 


400-799 


7 


20 


29 


45 


800-1,199 


5! 


13 


27 


55 


1,200-1,999 


4! 


14 


20 


62 


2,000 or more 


7! 


8 


14 


72 


School locale 


Central city 


7! 


15 


19 


59 


Urban fringe/large town 


4 


14 


24 


59 


Small town 


6! 


18 


24 


51 


Rural 


11 


20 


30 


39 


Percent college bound 


Less than 50 


111 


17 


20 


52 


50-74 


8 


19 


27 


46 


75 or more 


7 


16 


27 


49 


Percent minority 


Less than 10 


9 


19 


30 


41 


10-24 


6! 


16 


28 


50 


25-49 


6! 


14 


22 


57 


50-74 


6! 


11 


19 


64 


75 or more 


10! 


20 


18 


51 


Region 


Northeast 


4! 


17 


31 


47 


Southeast 


8 


17 


24 


51 


Central 


10 


21 


27 


42 


West 


8! 


12 


25 


55 


Vocational courses per 100 students 


Fewer than 3 


8 


12 


22 


58 


3-6 


5 


17 


25 


52 


More than 6 


11 


21 


30 


38 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

NOTEJhese data come from a survey that was sent to the principal of each school in the sample with a letter introducing the study and requesting that the survey be completed by the school's lead counselor or other staff 
member who is responsible for providing counseling services at the schools.See supplemental note 3 for more information on the Fast Response Survey System (fRSSj.See supplemental note I for more information on 
school locale and region. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Some numbers revised from previously published data. 

SOURCE: Parsad.B., Alexander, D., Farris, E., and Fludson, L. (2003). WigA 5cAoo/ Gu/r/ance &tjnsc//nj (NCES 2003-015), tablet and 2 and previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, Fast Response Survey System (FRS5),"Survey on High School Guidance Counseling,"FRSS 80, 2002. 
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Student Support Staff in Public Schools 



Table 28-1 . Average number of teachers and student support staff, the percentage of schools with such staff, the percentage of schools with both full- and 
part-time staff, the ratio of such staff to all students, and the total number of full- and part-time staff in regular public schools, by school level 
and type of staff: 1 999-2000 



Average 
total number 

Type of school staff per school' 


Percent of 
schools with 
such stafF 


Percent of 
schools with 
both full- and 
part-time staff 


Average number 
of students 
per staff in 
schools with 
such stafP 


Total 


Full-time 

total 


Part-time 

total 








Elementary, regular public 








Teachers 


32.1 


100 


64 


15 


1,843,000 


1,698,700 


144,300 


Licensed or certified professionals 
















School counselors 


1.1 


79 


6 


362 


62,700 


38,200 


24,500 


Nurses 


0.9 


81 


2 


455 


51,400 


19,900 


31,500 


Social workers 


0.5 


44 


1 


450 


28,800 


6,700 


22,200 


Psychologists 


0.8 


74 


1 


471 


46,400 


6,700 


39,700 


Speech therapists 


1.2 


96 


7 


406 


66,600 


22,200 


44,400 


Other professionals 


1.0 


45 


4 


247 


55,000 


21,500 


33,500 


Aides 
















Teacher aides 
















Special education aides 


3.4 


84 


12 


126 


195,100 


1 52,000 


43,000 


RegularTitle 1 aides 


1.3 


41 


4 


145 


76,300 


48,600 


27,700 


Bilingual/ESL teacher aides 


0.7 


32 


2 


283 


37,700 


16,500 


21,200 


Other teacher aides 


1.9 


53 


4 


130 


111,000 


76,100 


34,900 


Health and other 
















noninstructional aides 


0.6 


31 


2 


293 


33,500 


16,500 


16,900 








Secondary, regular public 








Teachers 


52.5 


100 


67 


15 


892,300 


841,500 


50,800 


Licensed or certified professionals 
















School counselors 


2.6 


98 


10 


307 


44,200 


39,400 


4,800 


Nurses 


0.9 


79 


3 


733 


1 5,800 


7,600 


8,100 


Social workers 


0.5 


41 


2 


748 


9,000 


3,500 


5,500 


Psychologists 


0.8 


67 


2 


812 


1 3,000 


3,400 


9,600 


Speech therapists 


0.9 


83 


1 


785 


1 5,300 


2,400 


1 2,900 


Other professionals 


0.9 


43 


4 


429 


1 5,900 


8,000 


7,900 


Aides 
















Teacher aides 
















Special education aides 


3.6 


86 


9 


199 


61,900 


49,300 


12,600 


RegularTitle 1 aides 


0.3 


15 


1 


364 


5,700 


3,700 


2,000 


Bilingual/ESL teacher aides 


0.5 


27 


1 


666 


7,800 


4,300 


3,500 


Other teacher aides 


0.4 


18 


1 


334 


7,000 


4,700 


2,300 


Health and other 
















noninstructional aides 


0.5 


25 


1 


588 


7,700 


4,700 


3,000 


'Does not distinguish between full- and part-time status of staff. 



^This measure is intended to reveai how many schools have any access to such staff; it does not distinguish between the full- and part-fime status of such staff. 

^The average number of students per staff is based on the total number of full- and part-time staff.These differ from pupil/teacher ratios which are based on the total number of full-time-equivalent teachers. Student enroll- 
ment data used to calculate this ratio are for schools with such staff. 

NOTE: Regular public schools do not include alternative, special education, special program emphasis, or vocational/technical schools. Data for combined elementary and secondary schools and for ungraded schools are 
excluded. See srjpp/cmerrffl/nofci for information on the Schools and Staff Survey (SASS). Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000,"Public School Survey"and"Public Charter School Survey.” 
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Student Support Staff in Public Schools 



Table 28-2. Average number of teachers and student support staff, the percentage of schools with such staff, the percentage of schools with both full- 
and part-time staff, the ratio of such staff to all students, and the total number of full- and part-time staff in regular public schools, by school 
poverty status and type of staff: 1 999-2000 


Average 
total number 

Type of school staff per school' 


Percent of 
schools with 
such staff 


Percent of 
schools with 
both full- and 
part-time staff 


Average number 
of students 
per staff in 
schools with 
such staff 


Total 


Full-time 

total 


Part-time 

total 








High poverty, regular public 








Teachers 


34.9 


100 


49 


15 


408,600 


390,100 


18,500 


Licensed or certified professionais 
















Schooi counseiors 


1.3 


81 


6 


356 


14,800 


1 0,600 


4,200 


Nurses 


0.9 


81 


3 


477 


11,100 


4,700 


6,300 


Sociai workers 


0.6 


48 


3 


487 


7,000 


2,200 


4,800 


Psychoiogists 


0.8 


68 


2 


522 


9,100 


1,800 


7,400 


Speech therapists 


1.2 


94 


6 


448 


13,500 


4,000 


9,500 


Other professionais 


0.9 


43 


4 


298 


10,500 


5,100 


5,400 


Aides 
















Teacher aides 
















Speciai education aides 


3.0 


79 


5 


148 


35,400 


30,100 


5,200 


ReguiarTitie i aides 


2.3 


62 


4 


142 


27,100 


19,200 


7,800 


Biiinguai/ESL teacher aides 


1.3 


38 


3 


195 


15,200 


7,800 


7,400 


Other teacher aides 


1.8 


52 


2 


150 


20,500 


1 6,200 


4,300 


Heaith and other 
















noninstructionai aides 


0.6 


30 


2 


308 


7,500 


4,900 


2,500 








Low poverty, regular public 








Teachers 


44.7 


100 


74 


15 


756,400 


696,100 


60,300 


Licensed or certified professionais 
















Schooi counseiors 


1.7 


80 


8 


320 


31,200 


24,800 


6,400 


Nurses 


0.9 


82 


2 


591 


1 6,700 


8,300 


8,400 


Sociai workers 


0.6 


46 


2 


576 


9,900 


3,100 


6,800 


Psychoiogists 


0.9 


82 


3 


588 


1 6,800 


3,700 


13,100 


Speech therapists 


1.1 


92 


7 


550 


19,500 


6,100 


1 3,400 


Other professionais 


1.1 


47 


5 


311 


19,300 


8,600 


10,700 


Aides 
















Teacher aides 
















Speciai education aides 


3.9 


86 


14 


149 


69,800 


52,300 


17,500 


ReguiarTitie i aides 


0.4 


14 


1 


219 


6,600 


3,400 


3,200 


Biiinguai/ESL teacher aides 


0.4 


26 


1 


542 


6,600 


2,000 


4,600 


Other teacher aides 


1.4 


40 


5 


158 


25,000 


13,300 


11,700 


Heaith and other 
















noninstructionai aides 


0.7 


33 


2 


372 


11,700 


4,900 


6,800 



'Does not distinguish between fuii- and part-time status of staff. 

'This measure is intended to reveai how many schoois have any access to such staff; it does not distinguish between the fuii- and parf-time status of such staff. 

'The average number of students per staff is based on the totai number of fuii- and part-time staff.These differ from pupil/teacher ratios which are based on the total number of full-time-equivalent teachers. Student enroll- 
ment data used to calculate this ratio are for schools with such staff. 

NOTE: Regular public schools do not include alternative, special education, special program emphasis, or vocational/technical schools. High-poverty schools are those where at least 75 percent of students are eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch; low-poverfy schools are those where less than 15 percent of students are eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. Dafa for combined elemenfary and secondary schools and for ungraded schools are 
excluded. See supp/emento/ note 3 for information on the Schools and Staff Survey (SASS). Defail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000, "Public School Survey"and"Public Charfer School Survey.” 
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Employees Who Study 



Table 29-1 . Percentage distribution of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students age 24 and above with a degree goal by highest degree attained in 
June 2001 , by student/employee role when first enrolled and degree goal : 2001 


Degree goal 


No degree 
attained, 
not enrolled 
in 2001 


No degree 
attained, 
enrolled 
in 2001 


Any degree 
or certificate 
attained 


Certificate 


Highest degree attained 
Associate's 


Bachelor's 








Students who work' 






Total with degree or certificate goal 


38.3 


17.5 


44.2 


21.8 


12.8 


9.7 


Certificate goal 


42.5 


4.3! 


53.2 


51.6 


1.7 


4 


Associate's degree goal 


38.1 


27.0 


34.9 


8.6 


21.1 


5.2 


Bachelor's degree goal 


32.4 


16.6 


51.1 


5.9 


11.2 


34.1 








Employees who study' 






Total with degree or certihcate goal 


54.8 


8.4 


36.8 


28.1 


7.1 


1.6 


Certificate goal 


46.1 


5.91 


48.0 


44.9 


3.1 


4 


Associate's degree goal 


62.6 


5.7 


31.7 


22.1 


9.5 


0.1 


Bachelor's degree goal 


53.6 


19.6 


26.7 


9.1 


9.4 


8.2 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstabie). 

^Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 

'Students were asked if they had any jobs for pay during the academic year inciuding work study and assistantships. if the student reported any jobs for pay, they were then asked, "Whiie you were enroiied and working, 
wouid you say you were primariiy a student working to meet expenses or an empioyee who decided to enroii in schooi?" 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totais because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Berker, A., and Elorn,L. {2003). Work First, Study Second: Adult Undergraduates Who Combine Employment and Postsecondary Enrollment [HCIS 2003-167),tabie 19. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
1995/96 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinai StudySecond Eoiiow-up (BPS:96/01). 
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Top 30 Postsecondary Courses 



Table 30-1 . The top 30 postsecondary courses completed by bachelor's degree recipients who graduated from high school in 1 972, 1 982, and 1 992 


Class of 1972 




Class of 1982 




Class of 1992 




Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 




of credits 




of credits 




of credits 


Course 


earned 


Course 


earned 


Course 


earned 


English composition 


2.9 


English composition 


3.1 


English composition 


3.2 


General biology 


1.9 


Introduction to economics 


2.4 


General psychology 


1.8 


General psychology 


1.9 


Calculus 


2.0 


Calculus 


1.8 


General chemistry 


1.9 


General chemistry 


1.8 


General chemistry 


1.8 


Calculus 


1.6 


General psychology 


1.7 


General biology 


1.7 


Introduction to economics 


1.5 


Introduction to accounting 


1.7 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.7 


U.S. history surveys 


1.5 


General biology 


1.3 


Introduction to economics 


1.6 


Physical education activities 


1.5 


Advanced accounting 


1.3 


U.S. history surveys 


1.4 


General physics 


1.4 


General physics 


1.3 


World/western civilization 


1.3 


Music performance 


1.3 


U.S. history surveys 


1.3 


Introduction to sociology 


1.1 


Introduction to sociology 


1.3 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.2 


General physics 


1.1 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.1 


Precalculus 


1.1 


Introduction to accounting 


1.0 


World/western civilization 


1.1 


Introduction to sociology 


1.1 


U.S. government 


0.9 


Advanced accounting 


1.1 


World/western civilization 


1.0 


Precalculus 


0.9 


U.S. government 


1.0 


Physical education activities 


1.0 


Student teaching 


0.9 


Literature: introductory, general 


1.0 


Business law 


0.9 


College algebra 


0.9 


Introduction to accounting 


1.0 


Management: general 


0.9 


Advanced accounting 


0.9 


French: introductory, intermediate 


0.9 


U.S. government 


0.9 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.8 


Introduction to communications 


0.9 


Computer programming 


0.9 


Music performance 


0.8 


Organic chemistry 


0.8 


Marketing management 


0.9 


Organic chemistry 


0.7 


Art history 


0.8 


College algebra 


0.9 


Literature: introductory, general 


0.7 


American iiterature 


0.8 


Corporate finance 


0.9 


American literature 


0.7 


Deveiopmentai psychoiogy 


0.7 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.8 


Physical education activities 


0.7 


Student teaching 


0.7 


Music performance 


0.8 


Oral communication 


0.6 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.7 


Introduction to communications 


0.8 


Introduction to philosophy 


0.6 


Generai geoiogy 


0.7 


French: introductory, intermediate 


0.7 


French: introductory, intermediate 


0.6 


Business iaw 


0.7 


Art history 


0.7 


Corporate finance 


0.6 


Engiish iiterature 


0.7 


Literature: introductory, general 


0.7 


Bible studies 


0.6 


Management: generai 


0.6 


Organic chemistry 


0.6 


Marketing management 


0.6 


German: introductory, intermediate 


0.6 


Student teaching 


0.6 


Introduction to computing 


0.6 


Total percentage of credits 


34.6 




35.3 




32.5 



NOTE: Courses in bold are in the top 30 for each cohort. See supplemental note 6 for description of the transcript studies on which this indicator is based. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE:Adelman,C. (forthcoming). The Empirical Core Curriculum: Changes in Postsecondary Course-Taking: 1972-2000, table 2.1 . Data from U.S. Departmenf of Educafion, NCES.Nafional Longifudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972, "Fifth Eollow-Up" (NfS:72/86); High School and Beyond fongitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores,"Posfsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B-So:PETS);and National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1 988 (NELS:88/2000),"Eourfh Follow-up, Postsecondary Education Transcript Survey, 2000." 
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Indicator 30 



Top 30 Postsecondary Courses 



Table 30-2. The top 30 postsecondary courses completed by bachelor's degree recipients who graduated from high school in 1 992, by selectivity of institution 

awarding the bachelor's degree 


Highly selective 




Selective 




Nonselective 




Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 




of credits 




of credits 




of credits 


Course 


earned 


Course 


earned 


Course 


earned 


Calculus 


4.0 


English composition 


2.7 


English composition 


3.5 


General chemistry 


3.3 


General chemistry 


2.2 


General psychology 


1.9 


General physics 


2.4 


Introduction to economics 


1.9 


General biology 


1.7 


Introduction to economics 


1.8 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.8 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.6 


English composition 


1.7 


Calculus 


1.8 


U.S. history surveys 


1.6 


Chemical engineering 


1.7 


General biology 


1.7 


General chemistry 


1.5 


General biology 


1.5 


General psychology 


1.6 


World/western civilization 


1.5 


Spanish: introductory, intermediate 


1.5 


U.S. history surveys 


1.4 


Introduction to economics 


1.4 


Organic chemistry 


1.4 


General physics 


1.3 


Introduction to sociology 


1.2 


Mechanical engineering 


1.4 


Precalculus 


1.2 


Student teaching 


1.2 


General psychology 


1.3 


World/western civilization 


1.1 


College algebra 


1.1 


Electrical engineering 


1.2 


Introduction to accounting 


1.0 


Introduction to accounting 


1.0 


Art history 


1.0 


Introduction to sociology 


0.9 


Advanced accounting 


1.0 


Spanish: advanced 


1.0 


French: introductory, intermediate 


0.9 


U.S. government 


1.0 


World/western civilization 


0.9 


Advanced accounting 


0.8 


Calculus 


0.9 


American literature 


0.8 


U.S. government 


0.8 


Music performance 


0.9 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.8 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.8 


Precalculus 


0.8 


French: introductory, intermediate 


0.7 


Organic chemistry 


0.8 


General physics 


0.8 


Physics with calculus 


0.7 


French: advanced 


0.8 


Literature: introductory, general 


0.8 


English literature 


0.7 


Electrical engineering 


0.8 


Physical education activities 


0.8 


Differential equations 


0.7 


Mechanical engineering 


0.7 


Oral communication 


0.8 


Non-Western religion 


0.7 


College algebra 


0.6 


Statistics (mathematics) 


0.8 


Women's studies: general 


0.7 


Architecture 


0.6 


American literature 


0.7 


International relations 


0.7 


Corporate finance 


0.6 


Introduction to philosophy 


0.7 


Advanced mathematics 


0.7 


Music performance 


0.6 


Bible studies 


0.7 


Literature: special topics 


0.6 


Marketing management 


0.6 


Introduction to computing 


0.7 


Precalculus 


0.6 


Advanced mathematics 


0.6 


Marketing management 


0.7 


Cultural anthropology 


0.6 


American literature 


0.6 


Management: general 


0.6 


Ethics 


0.6 


Drama: acting 


0.5 


Corporate finance 


0.6 


Material engineering 


0.6 


Ethics 


0.5 


Public speaking 


0.6 


Total percentage of credits 


36.6 




32.2 




33.1 



NOTE: Courses in bold are in the top 30 for each level of selectivity. See supplemental note 6 for description of the transcript studies on which this indicator is based and definitions of the selectivity categories. Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOUKl: Me\mn,Hfonhtommq). The Empirical Core Curriculum: Changes In Postseamdary Course-Taking: l972-2000,tMel7 .Outittom U.S.Deparfmenf of Education, NCES, National Longitudinal Study of the Eligh 
School Class of 1972, "Fifth Eollow-Up” (NLS:72/86); High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores,"Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B-So:PETS);and National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1 988 (NELS:88/2000),"Eourth Follow-up, Postsecondary Education Transcript Survey, 2000.” 
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Remedial Coursetaking 



Table 31 -1 . Number of entering freshmen at degree-granting institutions, and percentage of entering freshmen enrolled in remedial courses, by subject 

area and type of institution: Fall 1995 and 2000 



Type of institution 


Number of 
entering freshmen 
(in thousands) 


Percentage of entering freshmen enrolled in remedial courses in: 




Reading, writing, 
or mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 


Mathematics 








1995 








All institutions 


2,100 


28 


12 


16 




22 


Public 2-year 


936 


40 


19 


24 




32 


Private 2-year' 


53 


26 


11 


19 




23 


Public 4-year 


721 


21 


8 


11 




17 


Private 4-year' 


389 


12 


5 


7 




8 








2000 








All institutions 


2,396 


28 


11 


14 




22 


Public 2-year 


992 


42 


20 


23 




35 


Private 2-year' 


58 


24 


9 


17 




18 


Public 4-year 


849 


20 


6 


9 




16 


Private 4-year' 


497 


12 


5 


7 




8 



'Data from private not-for-profit and for-profit institutions are reported together because there are too few private for-profit institutions in the sample to report them separately. 

NOTE: Data reported for fall 2000 are based on Title IV degree-granting institutions that enrolled freshmen in 2000. Data reported for fall 1995 are based on degree-granting institutions that enrolled freshmen in 1995. 
Remedial education includes“courses on reading, writing, or mathematics for college students lacking those skills necessary to perform college-level work at the level required by the [sampled] institution." Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Parsad,B., and lewiXiiOOi). Remedial Education at Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions in Fall 2000 {KEi 2004-010),table4.Datafrom U.S. Department of Education, NCES,Postsecondary Education 
Quick Information System (PEQIS),“Survey on Remedial Education in Higher Education lnstitutions,"fall 1995 and 2000. 
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Remedial Coursetaking 



Table 31-2. Among degree-granting institutions that offered remedial courses, percentage distribution by the approximate length of time a student was 
enrolled in remedial courses at the institution, by type of institution: Fall 1 995 and 2000 


Type of institution 


Less than 1 year' 


1 year' 


More than 1 year' 






1995 




All institutions 


67 


28 


5 


Public 2-year 


45 


44 


11 


Private 2-year^ 


95 


5 


# 


Public 4-year 


69 


28 


3! 


Private 4-year^ 


84 


14 


4 






2000 




All institutions 


60 


35 


5 


Public 2-year 


37 


53 


10 


Private 2-year^ 


84 


111 


4 


Public 4-year 


62 


35 


3 


Private 4-year^ 


83 


16 


4 



#Rounds to zero. 

[Interpret data with caution (estimates are unstabie). 

^Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 

'institutions were asked the average iength of time their students spent enroiied in remediai courses and were given the foiiowing choices: iess than 1 year (e.g., 1 semester or 2 guarters), 1 year, or more than 1 year. 

^Data from private not-for-profit and for-profit institutions are reported together because there are too few private for-profit institutions in the sampie to report them separateiy. 

NOTE: Data reported for faii 2000 are based on Titie iV degree-granting institutions that enroiied freshmen in 2000. Data reported for faii 1995 are based on degree-granting institutions that enroiied freshmen in 1995. Detaii 
may not sum to totais because of rounding and not reporting where there are too few cases for a reiiabie estimate. 

SOURCE: Parsad, B.,and Lewis, L. (2003). Remedial Education at Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions in Fall 2000 (NCES 2004-010), tabie 5. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Postsecondary Education 
Quick information System (PEQiS),"Survey on Remediai Education in Higher Education institutions,"faii 1995 and 2000. 
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Remedial Coursetaking 



Table 31-3. Among degree-granting institutions that offered remedial courses in the given subjects, percentage distribution by the most frequent type 
of credit earned for remedial courses, by subject area and type of institution: Fall 1995 and 2000 

Reading Writing Mathematics 

Degree Degree Institu- Degree Degree Institu- Degree Degree Institu- 





credit. 


credit. 


tional 


No 


credit. 


credit. 


tional 


No 


credit. 


credit. 


tional 


No 


Type of institution 


subject elective 


credit 


credit 


subject 


elective 


credit 


credit 


subject 


elective 


credit 


credit 














1995 












All institutions 


3 


15 


72 


10 


4 


17 


68 


11 


5 


11 


71 


13 


Public 2-year 


1 


8 


81 


9 


2 


8 


81 


9 


2 


7 


80 


11 


Private 2-year' 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4! 


65 


20 


Public 4-year 


4 


16 


73 


9 


6 


11 


70 


12 


4 


9 


75 


13 


Private 4-year' 


4 


36 


51 


11 


4 


40 


46 


9 


9 


23 


55 


14 














2000 












All institutions 


2 


10 


78 


9 


4 


14 


73 


9 


4 


10 


77 


10 


Public 2-year 


2 


4 


87 


7 


2 


5 


86 


7 


2 


4 


87 


7 


Private 2-year' 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


81 


9 


9! 


4 


81 


8 


Public 4-year 


2 


8 


78 


12 


3 


7 


82 


8 


2 


4 


83 


11 


Private 4-year' 


3 


30 


51 


17 


5! 


37 


45 


14 


6 


25 


54 


15 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

^Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 

'Data from privafe not-for-profit and for-profit institutions are reported together because there are too few private for-profit institutions in the sample to report them separately. 

NOTE: In fall 1995 and 2000,instifufions reported the most frequent type of credit they gave for remedial reading, writing, and mathematics courses from among the following options: degree credit that counts toward 
subject requirements; degree credit that counts toward elective requirements; institutional credit (e.g., counts toward financial aid, campus housing, or full-time student status, but does not count toward degree completion); 
or no credit.Data reported for fall 2000 are based onTifle IV degree-granfing insfifufions fhat enrolled freshmen in 2000. Data reported for fall 1995 are based on degree-granfing instifufions fhat enrolled freshmen in 1995. 
Defail may nof sum to totals because of rounding and not reporting where there are too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: Parsad, B., and fewis, L. (2003). Remedial Education at Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions in Fall 2000 (NCES 2004-01 0), table 8. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Postsecondary Education 
Quick Information System (PEQIS),"Survey on Remedial Education in Higher Education Institutions," fall 1995 and 2000. 
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Distance Education at Postsecondary Institutions 



Table 32-1 . Total number of institutions that offered distance education courses, total number of enrollments in all distance education courses, and the 
number of enrollments in college-level, credit-granting distance education courses, by level and type of institution: 1 997-98 and 2000-01 







Number of 
institutions 


Total number of 
of enrollments 


Number of enrollments in college-level, 
credit-granting distance education courses 


Type of institution 


Total 
number of 
institutions 


offering distance 
education 
courses 


in all distance 
education 
courses 


Undergraduate 
and graduate 
levels 


Undergraduate 

courses 


Graduate/first- 

professional 

courses 










1997-98 






All Institutions 


5,010 


1,680 


1,661,000 


1,364,000 


1,082,000 


281,000 


Public 2-year 


1,230 


760 


714,000 


691,000 


691,000 


4 


Public 4-year 


610 


480 


711,000 


453,000 


290,000 


163,000 


Private 4-year 


2,050 


390 


222,000 


209,000 


91,000 


118,000 










2000-01 






All institutions 


4,130 


2,320 


3,077,000 


2,876,000 


2,350,000 


510,000 


Public 2-year 


1,070 


960 


1,472,000 


1,436,000 


1,435,000 


4 


Public 4-year 


620 


550 


945,000 


888,000 


566,000 


308,000 


Private 4-year 


1,800 


710 


589,000 


480,000 


278,000 


202,000 


TReporting standards not met (too few cases). 



N0TE:The sample for the 1997-98 survey consisted of 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions (both higher education and postsecondary institutions) in the 50 states and the District of Columhia.The 2000-01 survey 
consisted of 2- and 4-yearTitle IV-eligible, degree-granting institutions in the 50 states and the District of Columhia.The change was made because NCES shifted the way in which it categorizes postsecondary institutions. 
Data for private 2-year institutions are not reported in a separate category because too few private 2-year institutions in the sample offered distance education courses to make reliable estimates. Data for private 2-year 
institutions are included in the totals. Enrollments may include duplicated counts of students because institutions were instructed to count a student enrolled in multiple courses for each course in which that student was 
enrolled. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding, missing data, or because too few cases were reported for a reliable estimate for private 2-year institutions. 

SOURCE: Lewis, L., Snow, K., Earns, E., and Levin, D. (1999). Distoncefi/ucaf/on at /’osf5Cfont/flryfi/uo7t™ta;Mons.'/997-98 (NCES 2000-013),table5;and Waits,!, and Lewis, L{2003). Distance Education at Degree- 
Granting Postsecondary institutions: 2000-2001 (NCES 2003-017), table 4. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System (PEQIS),"Survey on Distance Education at 
Postsecondary Education Institutions," 1998-99 and“Survey on Distance Education at Higher Education lnstitutions,"2000-01 . 
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Table 32-2. Percentage of 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions offering any distance education courses, and among those, the percentage that had college- 
level degree or certificate programs designed to be completed through distance education, by level and type of institution: 1997-98 and 2000-01 

Programs designed to be completed totally through distance education 

Any degree 
or certificate 







programs 




Degree programs 


Certificate programs 




Offered any 


Institutions 


Under- 


Graduate/first- 


Degree 


Under- 


Graduate/first- 


Certificate 




distance 


with distance 


graduate 


professional 


programs 


graduate 


professional 


programs 




education 


education 


degree 


degree 


at either 


certificate 


certificate 


at either 


Type of institution 


courses' 


courses^ 


programs^ 


programs'* 


leveP 


programs' 


programs'* 


level' 












1 997-98 








All institutions 


34 


25 


13 


31 


22 


4 


9 


7 


Public 2-year 


62 


13 


11 


t 


11 


4 


t 


4 


Public 4-year 


78 


39 


18 


34 


38 


4 


8 


10 


Private 4-year 


19 


32 


14 


26 


29 


3 


11 


11 












2000-01 








All institutions 


56 


34 


21 


35 


30 


12 


13 


16 


Public 2-year 


90 


25 


20 


t 


20 


15 


t 


15 


Public 4-year 


89 


53 


28 


43 


48 


13 


18 


25 


Private 4-year 


40 


36 


19 


28 


33 


10 


10 


14 



tNot applicable. 

'1997-98 data based on the estimated 5,010 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions in the nation; 2000-01 data based on the estimated 4,130 2- and 4-year Title IV-eligible, degree-granting institutions. 

'1 997-98 data based on the estimated 1,680 institutions that offered distance education courses in 1997-98; 2000-01 data based on the estimated 2,320 institutions that offered any distance education courses in 2000-01 . 
'1997-98 data based on the estimated 1,620 institutions that had undergraduate programs and that offered any distance education courses in 1997-98; 2000-01 data based on the estimated 2,170 institutions that had 
undergraduate programs and that offered any distance education courses in 2000-01. 

'1997-98 data based on the estimated 750 institutions that had graduate or first-professional programs and that offered any distance education courses in 1997-98;2000-01 data based on the estimated 1,080 institu- 
tions that had graduate or first-professional programs and that offered any distance education in 2000-01 . 

NOTE: Data for private 2-year institutions are not reported in a separate category because too few privafe 2-year instifutions in the sample offered distance education courses to make reliable estimates. Data for privafe 
2-year institutions are included in the totals and in analyses by other institutional characteristics. 

SOURCE: Lewis, L., Snow, K., Farris, E., and Levin, D. (1999). ftifflncefrfucflftdnflff’ostseconr/oryfducaf/ontef/tof/ons; 1997-98 (NCES 2000-013), table 13; and Waits, T., and lews, LQOOi). Distance Education at Degree- 
Granting Postsecondary institutions: 2000-2001 (NCES 2003-017),table 8. Data from U.S. Deparfment of Education, NCES, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System (PEQIS),“Survey on Distance Education at 
Postsecondary Education Institutions," 1998-99 and“Survey on Distance Education at Higher Education lnstitutions,"2000-01. 
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Care Arrangements for Children After School 



Table 33-1 . Percentage of children in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in various care arrangements after school, by child, family, and 
community characteristics: 2001 

Types of nonparental care arrangement 
Center- 



Child, family, or 
community characteristic 


Number 
of children 
(in thousands) 


Parental 

care 

only 


Any non- 
parental 
care 


Non- 

Relative relative 

care care 


or school- 
based 
programs 


Activities 

for 

supervision’ 


Self-care 


Total 


35,743 


49.7 


50.3 


16.9 6.4 


18.7 


7.3 


13.3 


Child's grade 


K-2 


11,778 


51.7 


48.3 


19.5 9.6 


21.4 


5.0 


1.6 


3-5 


1 2,343 


50.9 


49.1 


17.9 6.5 


20.3 


8.2 


8.4 


6-8 


11,622 


46.2 


53.8 


13.2 3.2 


14.2 


8.8 


30.4 


Child's race/ethnidty^ 


Black 


5,822 


34.2 


65.8 


25.3 6.3 


28.9 


9.6 


18.1 


White 


22,144 


53.7 


46.3 


14.8 6.5 


15.2 


6.7 


12.6 


Other 


2,091 


47.8 


52.2 


14.4 3.7 


22.5 


11.8 


13.2 


Hispanic 


5,686 


50.3 


49.7 


17.3 7.3 


20.5 


5.6 


11.1 


Parents' language spoken most at home 


Both/only parent(s) speak English 


32,606 


48.8 


51.2 


17.4 6.6 


18.6 


7.5 


13.8 


One of two parents speaks 


non-English language 


636 


53.6 


46.4 


12.1 6.9! 


21.9 


7.4! 


11.6 


Both/only parent(s) speaks 


non-English language 


2,502 


59.3 


40.7 


12.0 4.2 


19.3 


5.1 


7.5 


Mother's employment status' 


Full-time 


1 6,067 


32.2 


67.8 


26.1 9.5 


23.1 


8.7 


18.3 


Part-time 


7,459 


57.4 


42.6 


12.3 6.2 


14.1 


6.3 


11.7 


Not in labor force 


10,952 


74.6 


25.4 


4.8 1.5 


13.2 


5.8 


5.6 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


24,809 


56.4 


43.6 


12.9 5.5 


16.1 


6.7 


11.9 


One-parent household 


9,924 


33.4 


66.6 


26.4 9.0 


24.6 


8.7 


16.8 


Nonparent guardians 


1,010 


43.1 


56.9 


21.6 3.7! 


23.0 


9.9 


15.3 


Household income 


$25,000 or less 


10,671 


47.8 


52.2 


19.3 6.3 


20.8 


6.9 


13.7 


$25,001-50,000 


9,542 


48.7 


51.3 


19.6 5.7 


17.3 


6.7 


14.0 


$50,001-75,000 


7,608 


51.6 


48.4 


15.6 6.3 


17.4 


6.8 


12.9 


More than $75,000 


7,922 


51.3 


48.7 


11.7 7.7 


18.8 


9.0 


12.4 


Community type"* 


Urban, inside of urbanized areas 


22,673 


48.3 


51.7 


16.6 6.2 


21.2 


7.2 


13.1 


Urban, outside of urbanized areas 


4,465 


52.9 


47.1 


17.1 6.0 


13.9 


6.2 


15.5 


Rural 


8,605 


51.5 


48.5 


17.6 7.2 


14.6 


8.3 


12.7 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstabie;standard error/mean estimate is greater than or equal to 0.3). 

'Activities for supervision include extracurricular activities such as sports, arts, and clubs that are not associated with center- or school-based arrangements and that occur at least once a week. Parents can use such activities 
to provide children with adult supervision (nonparental care). Similar activities can also be undertaken because of children's personal interest and enjoyment and not primarily for the purpose of adult supervision. 

^Black includes African American and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. See supplemental note 1 for information on the'other” category for race/ethnicity. 

'Children without mothers (birth, adoptive, step, or foster) residing in the household are excluded from estimates of mother's employment status. Details do not sum to totals because of this exclusion. 

'See supplemental note I for information on community type. 

NOTEiHomeschooled children are excluded. Some children participate in more than one type of nonparental care arrangement after school, so the sum of all arrangement types exceeds the total percentage of nonparental 
care arrangements. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. See the glossary for definitions of type of care arrangements. Estimates are revised from previously published data. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Nolin, lt/I.J.,and Chapman, C. [lOOi). Before- and After-School Care, Programs, and Activities of Children In Kindergarten Through Eighth Grade: 2001 (NCES 2004-008), table 2. Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities Survey of the 2001 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 
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Care Arrangements for Children After School 



Table 33-2. Percentage of children in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in selected before- and/or after-school care arrangements that 
required a fee, by type of care, average cost per hour paid by households, and selected household characteristics: 2001 



Center- or school- 



Care arrangement characteristic 


Relative care 


Nonrelative care 


based programs 


Total (in thousands) 


6,276 


2,565 


6,567 


Arrangement has a fee (percentage)' 


19.0 


72.0 


58.0 






Average cost per hour (in dollars) to households^ 


All households 


$5.60 


$7.90 


$5.60 


Households without financial help from outside 








Cost for one child only 


4.70 


4.20 


5.40 


Cost includes more than one child 


6.50 


12.20 


10.00 


Households with financial help from outside 








Cost for one child only 


3.20 


4 


4.50 


Cost includes more than one child 


6.00! 


4 


5.10! 



llnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable; standard error/mean estimate is greaterthan or equal to 0.3). 
tReporting standards not met. 

'Children are excluded from the analysis if one fype of arrangemenf reguired a fee and a second or third did not. 

'Children are excluded from fhe analysis if one fype of arrangemenf involved financial help and a second or third did not, or if one type of arrangement involved more than one child and another did not. 

NOTE: Homeschooled children are excluded. Estimates for average cosf per hour are based on bofh before- and/or after-school care arrangements; when asked about costs, respondents were not asked to distinguish between 
before- and/or after-school arrangements. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Nolin,M.J.,and Chapman, C. (lOM). Before- and After-School (are, Programs, and Activities ofChiidren in Kindergarten Through Eighth Grade: 2001 (NCES 2004-008), table 7. Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities Survey of the 2001 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 
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Children's Activities After School 



Table 34-1 . Percentage of children enrolled in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in after-school activities on a weekly basis, by reason and 

whether any activity was provided by the child's school, grade, and type of activity: 2001 


Grade and type of activity 


Total 


Reason for participation 
For the 
purpose of 
supervision’ 


Not for the 
purpose of 
supervision 


Did not 
participate 
in the type 
of activity 


Activity was 
provided by 
child's school^ 


Total 


Any activity 


37.7 


19.4 


80.6 


62.3 


45.2 


Arts 


16.5 


21.8 


78.2 


83.5 


34.2 


Sports 


26.7 


18.3 


81.7 


73.3 


33.0 


Clubs 


4.4 


22.8 


77.2 


95.6 


83.6 


Academic activities 


5.7 


28.8 


71.2 


94.3 


72.4 


Community services 


6.3 


19.5 


80.5 


93.7 


35.0 


Religious activities 


18.5 


18.1 


81.9 


81.5 


4.6 


Scouts 


8.3 


15.5 


84.5 


91.7 


— 


Other 


2.5 


17.8 


82.2 


97.5 


33.7 


Grades K-2 


Any activity 


30.6 


16.3 


83.7 


69.4 


22.7 


Arts 


11.8 


20.2 


79.8 


88.2 


14.5 


Sports 


20.2 


13.8 


86.2 


79.8 


11.4 


Clubs 


1.9 


22.51 


77.5 


98.1 


63.2 


Academic activities 


3.2 


25.71 


74.3 


96.8 


64.6 


Community services 


2.3 


16.01 


84.0 


97.7 


31.21 


Religious activities 


13.0 


17.5 


82.5 


87.0 


4.0 


Scouts 


8.1 


14.7 


85.3 


91.9 


— 


Other 


1.5 


11.81 


88.2 


98.5 


9.51 


Grades 3-5 


Any activity 


40.7 


20.1 


79.9 


59.3 


41.6 


Arts 


19.2 


22.4 


77.6 


80.8 


33.4 


Sports 


28.1 


19.9 


80.1 


71.9 


26.6 


Clubs 


4.11 


21.9 


78.1 


95.9 


74.5 


Academic activities 


5.5 


35.8 


64.2 


94.5 


71.0 


Community services 


5.41 


19.1 


80.9 


94.6 


34.7 


Religious activities 


20.1 


17.5 


82.5 


79.9 


5.01 


Scouts 


10.5 


16.3 


83.7 


89.5 


— 


Other 


2.31 


15.1 


84.9 


97.7 


39.3 



See notes at end of table. 
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Children's Activities After School 



Table 34-1 . Percentage of children enrolled in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in after-school activities on a weekly basis, by reason and 

whether any activity was provided by the child's school, grade, and type of activity: 2001 — Continued 


Grade and type of activity 


Total 


Reason for participation 
For the 
purpose of 
supervision' 


Not for the 
purpose of 
supervision 


Did not 
participate 
in the type 
of activity 


Activity was 
provided by 
child's school^ 


Grades 6-8 












Any activity 


41.7 


21.1 


78.9 


58.3 


65.8 


Arts 


18.2 


22.0 


78.0 


81.8 


47.9 


Sports 


31.7 


19.8 


80.2 


68.3 


52.9 


Clubs 


7.2 


23.4 


76.6 


92.8 


94.6 


Academic activities 


8.6 


25.2 


74.8 


91.4 


76.3 


Community services 


11.4 


20.5 


79.5 


88.6 


36.0 


Religious activities 


22.4 


19.1 


80.9 


77.6 


4.6 


Scouts 


6.3 


15.3 


84.7 


93.7 


— 


Other 


3.6 


22.3 


77.7 


96.4 


40.4 



— Not available. 

Ilnterpret data with caution (estimates are unstable). 

'The percentage of children participating in a type of activity for the purpose of supervision includes children whose parenfs reported fhafsome of fhe activify helped fo cover the hours when adult supervision was required 
for the child. 

'The percentage of children parficipafing in any acfivity provided by fheir school includes children with at least one activity that the parent/respondent reported as being provided by their children's school. 

NOTE: Includes children participating in one or more regularly scheduled activities that occur after school at least once each week. Homeschooled children and children whose parents reported that they participated in only 
before-school activifies are excluded. Due fo mulfiple responses, children who parficipafed in more fhan one type of activity are reported under each type of activity in which they participated. Arts includes activities such as 
music, dance, or painting. Clubs includes activities such as yearbook, debate, or book club. Academic activities includes activities such as tutoring or math laboratory. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities Survey of the 2001 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 
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Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures 



Table 35-1 . Total expenditures per student (in constant 2000-01 dollars) in fall enrollment in public school districts, by location: 1 991 -92, 1 992-93, and 
1994-95 to 2000-01 

GCEI Percent 

adjusted change. Percent 

expend!- total ex- change. 



Total expenditures per student' tures^ penditures enrollment 





1991- 


1992- 


1994- 


1995- 


1996- 


1997- 


1998- 


1999- 


2000- 


1994- 


1991 -92 to 


1991 -92 to 


Location 


92 


93 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


2000 


01 


95 


2000-01 


2000-01 


TotaP 


$6,945 


$7,148 


$7,352 


$7,318 


$7,445 


$7,697 


$8,045 


$8,377 


$8,700 


$7,268 


25.3 


12.0 


Large city 


7,730 


8,061 


7,685 


7,566 


7,644 


7,910 


8,503 


8,867 


9,452 


7,156 


22.3 


21.7 


Midsize city 


6,602 


6,715 


7,172 


7,128 


7,241 


7,480 


7,898 


8,298 


8,577 


7,171 


29.9 


-23.7 


Urban fringe of 


























a large city 


7,685 


7,988 


7,955 


7,883 


7,848 


8,279 


8,444 


8,824 


9,151 


7,365 


19.1 


115.1 


Urban fringe of 


























a midsize city 


7,124 


7,160 


6,876 


6,824 


7,288 


7,244 


7,538 


7,658 


7,900 


6,968 


10.9 


7.3 


Large town 


6,443 


6,513 


6,536 


6,256 


6,482 


6,644 


6,897 


7,255 


7,532 


6,888 


16.9 


-51.2 


Small town 


6,422 


6,608 


6,612 


6,483 


6,856 


6,887 


7,259 


7,567 


7,697 


7,175 


19.8 


-48.9 


Rural* 


6,499 


6,733 


7,074 


7,204 


7,356 


7,511 


7,863 


8,164 


8,423 


7,674 


29.6 


37.7 



'Per student expenditures are in constant 2000-01 dollars, adjusted using the Consumer Price Index {Cfl].See supplemental note 9 for information about this index. 

'The Geographic Cost of Education Index (GCEI) adjusts for differences in educafional costs across geographical regions of the United States.The most recent GCEIs are from 1993-94, so only dafa for 1994-95 are adjusted 
using this index. 

'Total excludes school districts that have not been assigned a location. 

Includes rural, within a metropolitan statistical area (MSA),and rural,outside an MSA. 

NOTETotal expenditures per student in fall enrollmenf include all expenditures allocable to per students costs divided by fall enrollment.These allocable expendifures include currenf expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. Expenditures for nonelementary and secondary programs that include community services, adult education, and other are exduied.See supplemental note I for information on 
location. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Common Core of Data (CCD), "Public School District Universe Survey" 1991-92, 1992-93, and 1994-95 to 2000-01 /'Public School District Financial Survey," 1991-92, 
1992-93, and 1994-95 to 2000-01;and Geographic Cost of Education Indexes (GCEIs) available from the Education Finance Statistics Center [http://nces.eigov/edfin/). 
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Table 35-2. Current expenditures per student (in constant 2000-01 dollars) in fall enrollment in public school districts, by location; 1 991 -92, 1 992-93, 
and 1994-95 to 2000-01 


Location 






Current expenditures per student' 




GCEI adjusted 
expenditures^ 


Percent change, 
current 
expenditures 


1991- 

92 


1992- 

93 


1994- 

95 


1995- 

96 


1996- 

97 


1997- 

98 


1998- 

99 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

01 


1994- 

95 


1991-92 to 
2000-01 


TotaP 


$5,871 


$6,304 


$6,185 


$6,191 


$6,328 


$6,474 


$6,701 


$6,865 


$7,268 


$6,126 


23.8 


Large city 


6,696 


7,298 


6,520 


6,494 


6,543 


6,749 


7,122 


7,326 


7,892 


6,082 


17.9 


Midsize city 


5,555 


5,924 


6,073 


6,123 


6,286 


6,417 


6,663 


6,986 


7,401 


6,088 


33.2 


Urban fringe of 
























a large city 


6,405 


6,999 


6,577 


6,590 


6,615 


6,864 


7,010 


7,133 


7,542 


6,088 


17.8 


Urban fringe of 
























a midsize city 


6,042 


6,361 


5,734 


5,725 


6,102 


5,953 


6,173 


6,293 


6,559 


5,824 


8.5 


Large town 


5,427 


5,816 


5,664 


5,429 


5,689 


5,730 


6,033 


6,181 


6,477 


5,967 


19.3 


Small town 


5,425 


5,779 


5,664 


5,540 


5,855 


5,860 


6,146 


6,275 


6,598 


6,155 


21.6 


Rural" 


5,462 


5,818 


5,964 


5,983 


6,152 


6,266 


6,464 


6,608 


6,974 


6,489 


27.7 



'Per student expenditures are in constant 2000-01 doilars, adjusted using the Consumer Price index (CPI). See supplemental note 9 for information about this index. 

'The Geographic Cost of Education index (GCEi) adjusts for differences in educationai costs across geographicai regions of the United States.The most recent GCEis are from 1993-94, so only data for 1994-95 are adjusted 
using this index. For more information on the GCEi, see http://nces.ed.gov/edtin. 

'Totai exciudes schooi districts that have not been assigned a iocation. 

hnciudes rurai, within a metropoiitan statisticai area (MSA),and rurafoutside an MSA. 

HOltSee supplemental note / for information on location. See the Giossary for the definition of'current expenditure.” 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Common Core of Data (CCD),"Pubiic Schooi District Universe Survey,” 1991-92, 1992-93, and 1994-95 to 2000-01 and"Public Schooi District financial Survey,” 1991-92, 
1992-93, and 1994-95 to 2000-01. 
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Table 36-1 . Annual expenditures on public and private institutions per student and as a percentage of GDP for OECD countries, by level of education; 2000 


Country 


Expenditures on public and private 
institutions per student' 


Expenditures on public and private 
institutions as a percentage of GDP 




GDP per capita 
(in equivalent U.S. 
dollars converted 
using PPPs)^ 


Elementary 
and secondary^ 


Post- 

secondaryff* 


Elementary 
and secondary^ 


Post- 

secondary* 


Total® 


OECD mean 


$5,162 


$9,509 


3.6 


1.3 


4.9 


$23,317 


Australia 


5,867 


12,854 


4.3 


1.6 


5.9 


26,325 


Austria® 


7,851 


10,851 


3.8 


1.2 


5.1 


28,070 


Belgium 


5,732 


10,771 


3.6 


1.3 


4.9 


26,392 


Canada 


5,947 


14,983 


3.6 


2.6 


6.2 


28,130 


Czech Republic 


2,541 


5,431 


3.0 


0.9 


4.0 


1 3,806 


Denmark 


7,467 


11,981 


4.2 


1.6 


5.7 


28,755 


Finland 


5,292 


8,244 


3.5 


1.7 


5.2 


25,357 


France 


6,214 


8,373 


4.2 


1.1 


5.4 


25,090 


Germany 


5,779 


10,898 


3.4 


1.0 


4.6 


26,139 


Greece 


3,696 


3,402 


2.8 


0.9 


3.8 


15,885 


Hungary 


2,352 


7,024 


2.8 


1.1 


3.9 


1 2,204 


Iceland 


6,293 


7,994 


— 


0.9 


5.8 


28,143 


Ireland 


3,976 


11,083 


2.9 


1.5 


4.5 


28,285 


Italy 


6,506 


8,065 


3.2 


0.9 


4.1 


25,095 


Japan 


5,971 


10,914 


2.9 


1.1 


4.0 


26,011 


Korea 


3,644 


6,118 


4.0 


2.6 


6.6 


15,186 


Luxembourg 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


48,239 


Mexico 


1,415 


4,688 


3.8 


1.1 


4.9 


9,117 


Netherlands 


5,138 


11,934 


3.1 


1.2 


4.3 


27,316 


New Zealand 


— 


— 


4.5 


0.9 


5.5 


20,372 


Norway® 


7,399 


13,353 


3.7 


1.3 


4.9 


36,242 


Poland 


1,988 


3,222 


3.7 


0.8 


4.5 


9,547 


Portugal® 


— 


4,766 


4.1 


1.1 


5.2 


1 6,780 


Slovak Republic 


1,732 


4,949 


2.8 


0.8 


3.6 


11,278 


Spain 


4,636 


6,666 


3.3 


1.2 


4.5 


20,195 


Sweden 


6,337 


1 5,097 


4.3 


1.7 


6.0 


26,161 


Switzerland 


8,187 


18,450 


4.2 


1.2 


5.5 


29,61 7 


Turkey 


— 


4,121 


2.4 


1.0 


3.4 


6,211 


United Kingdom 


4,844 


9,657 


3.8 


1.0 


4.8 


24,964 


United States 


7,397 


20,358 


3.9 


2.7 


6.6 


34,602 



— Not available. 

'Per student expenditures are calculated based on public and private full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment figures for tbe 1999-2000 school year and on current expenditures and capital outlays from both public and 
private sources where data are available. 

^GDP adjusted to national financial year. 

includes postsecondary nontertiary data (International Standard Classification of Education [ISCED] level 4) for Belgium, Einland, Japan, Norway, Poland, Slovak Republic, Spain, and the United Kingdom. 

Includes all tertiary level data (ISCED levels 5A,5B,and 6). Also, includes postsecondary nontertiary data (ISCED level 4) for Canada, Japan, and the United States. 

^Total includes elementary/secondary, postsecondary, and postsecondary nontertiary expenditures. 

‘Data are for full- and part-time students. 

NOTE: Educational expenditures are from public and private revenue sources. Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices are used to convert other currencies to U.S. dollars. Within-country consumer price indices are used to 
adjust the PPP indices to account for inflation because the fiscal year has a different starting date in different countries. Includes all institutions, public and private, with the exception of Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Switzerland, andTurkey, which include public institutions only. See supp/eraenfa/ note /for more information on ISCED levels. 

SOURCE:Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Center for Educational Research and Innovation. (2003). fifufaf/onafflG/flnce.'OffDMcflte, 20®. Data from tables BJ.J,B2.Jc,B6.2, and X2.J. 
OECD Education Database, unpublished data (2003). 
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Table 37-1 . Percentage of full-time undergraduates at 4-year institutions who received institutional merit-based grants, and among recipients, the average 

amounts received (in constant 1 999 dollars), by control of institution and selected characteristics: 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 





1992- 


-93 




1995-96 


1999- 


-2000 


Characteristic 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Total 


7.4 


$2,700 


7.0 


Public 

$2,900 


9.6 


$2,800 


Dependency status 


Dependent 


8.3 


2,800 


8.3 


3,000 


10.8 


2,900 


Independent 


4.6 


1,900 


2.7 


1,900 


5.8 


2,000 


College grade-point average 


Less than 2.00 


4.5 


4,200 


3.4 


4,100 


5.1 


2,800 


2.00-3.49 


6.4 


2,700 


5.5 


3,000 


7.5 


2,800 


3.50 or higher 


17.5 


2,300 


18.0 


2,500 


20.3 


2,700 


Family income 


Lowest quarter 


7.3 


2,200 


7.6 


3,300 


8.2 


2,500 


Middle two quarters 


7.7 


3,000 


7.0 


2,700 


10.1 


2,800 


Highest quarter 


6.8 


2,500 


6.2 


2,800 


10.0 


2,900 


Total 


17.1 


$4,400 


Private not-for-profit 
21.2 $4,700 


28.9 


$5,000 


Dependency status 


Dependent 


19.1 


4,600 


23.6 


4,900 


32.7 


5,300 


Independent 


10.3 


3,300 


10.9 


2,900 


15.4 


3,100 


College grade-point average 


Less than 2.00 


11.1 


4,200 


14.2 


4,400 


19.4 


3,500 


2.00-3.49 


15.7 


4,100 


20.5 


4,400 


27.2 


4,700 


3.50 or higher 


30.4 


5,000 


35.0 


5,500 


39.3 


5,700 


Family income 


Lowest quarter 


15.2 


3,600 


18.3 


4,300 


22.6 


4,100 


Middle two quarters 


21.4 


4,600 


25.0 


4,900 


32.0 


4,900 


Highest quarter 


14.9 


4,700 


17.6 


4,800 


29.1 


5,900 



NOTE: Income quarters are described in supplemental note /.Both dependent and independent students are included, but students' income quarters are determined with reference only to students with the same depen- 
dency status. 

SOURCE: Horn, L.,and Peter, K. (2003). What Colleges Contribute: Institutional Aid to Full-Time Undergraduates Attending 4-Year Colleges and Universities (NCES 2003-157), tables 2a and 2b, and U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, 1992-93, 1995-96,and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93,96,and 2000). 
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Institutional Aid at 4-Year Colleges and Universities 



Table 37-2. Percentage of full-time undergraduates at 4-year institutions who received institutional aid, and among recipients, the average amounts 
received (in constant 1 999 dollars), by control of institution and selected characteristics: 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 

1992-93 1995-96 1999-2000 

Average Average Average 



Characteristic 


Percent 


amount 


Percent 


amount 


Percent 


amount 


Total 


17.5 


$2,200 


20.0 


Public 

$2,500 


23.5 


$2,700 


Dependency status 


Dependent 


17.7 


2,400 


20.6 


2,700 


24.3 


2,800 


Independent 


16.8 


1,700 


18.1 


1,800 


20.8 


2,100 


College grade-point average 


Less than 2.00 


13.0 


2,500 


12.4 


2,500 


14.3 


2,400 


2.00-3.49 


16.2 


2,200 


18.7 


2,500 


21.1 


2,600 


3.50 or higher 


31.6 


2,300 


35.1 


2,600 


38.1 


2,900 


Family income 


Lowest quarter 


23.8 


1,900 


27.4 


2,500 


28.9 


2,300 


Middle two quarters 


17.3 


2,400 


19.8 


2,400 


23.4 


2,700 


Highest quarter 


12.3 


2,400 


12.6 


2,700 


17.6 


3,200 


Total 


47.1 


$5,900 


Private not-for-profit 
54.9 $6,000 


57.8 


$7,000 


Dependency status 


Dependent 


49.9 


6,300 


58.6 


6,400 


64.3 


7,500 


Independent 


37.3 


4,100 


39.2 


3,300 


34.5 


3,900 


College grade-point average 


Less than 2.00 


45.7 


5,300 


49.0 


4,700 


50.4 


4,600 


2.00-3.49 


47.0 


5,600 


56.2 


5,700 


58.7 


6,800 


3.50 or higher 


56.3 


6,300 


64.7 


6,500 


61.8 


7,800 


Family income 


Lowest quarter 


52.8 


5,500 


53.2 


5,900 


55.7 


6,200 


Middle two quarters 


57.5 


6,400 


64.5 


6,300 


63.0 


7,500 


Highest quarter 


35.0 


5,500 


40.9 


5,500 


51.2 


6,800 



NOTE: Income quarters are described in supplemental note I.Both dependent and independent students are inciuded.but students' income quarters are determined with reference oniy to students with the same depen- 
dency status. 

SOURCE: Elorn.L., and Peter, K. {1003). What Colleges Contribute: Institutional Aid to Full-Time Undergraduates Attending 4-Year Colleges and Universities [KEi 2003-157),tabies1aand 1b, and U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, 1992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93, 96, and 2000). 
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Debt Burden of College Students 



Table 38-1. Percentage of 1992-93 and 1999-2000 bachelor's degree recipients who had borrowed for their undergraduate education, average total 
amount borrowed by borrowers (in 1999 constant dollars), and among those in repayment a year later, average monthly salary and loan 
payment (in 2001 constant dollars) and median debt burden, by selected student characteristics 

All graduates Borrowers Borrowers in repayment 

Percent who had Average amount Average 

borrowed borrowed Average monthly loan Median debt 

1999- 1999- monthly salary payment burden 

Characteristic 1992-93 2000 1992-93 2000 1994 2001 1994 2001 1994 2001 



Total 


49.3 


65.4 


$12,100 


$19,300 


$2,400 


$2,800 


$160 


$210 


6.7 


6.9 


Sex 


Male 


49.7 


64.7 


1 2,400 


19,100 


2,700 


3,100 


170 


220 


6.3 


6.4 


Female 


48.9 


65.9 


11,800 


19,500 


2,100 


2,600 


160 


210 


7.0 


7.3 


Race/ethnicity' 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


42.7 


60.5 


13,500 


1 7,900 


2,200 


3,200 


170 


230 


7.4 


6.0 


Black 


64.1 


79.8 


1 1 ,400 


19,800 


2,100 


2,800 


170 


190 


6.9 


6.1 


White 


47.8 


63.7 


12,300 


1 9,700 


2,400 


2,800 


170 


210 


6.7 


7.2 


EHispanic 


60.7 


70.6 


9,500 


1 7,000 


2,200 


3,200 


150 


190 


5.7 


6.0 


Family income 


Dependent total 


42.7 


62.0 


1 2,600 


1 9,700 


2,100 


2,700 


170 


210 


7.4 


7.3 


Lowest quarter 


66.7 


72.1 


1 2,700 


1 7,800 


2,200 


2,700 


160 


190 


7.6 


6.4 


Lower middle quarter 


45.1 


68.1 


1 0,800 


19,100 


2,100 


2,600 


160 


220 


6.9 


8.0 


Upper middle quarter 


34.3 


61.9 


12,700 


20,100 


2,100 


2,600 


170 


220 


6.9 


7.7 


Highest quarter 


24.3 


45.6 


15,300 


23,300 


2,200 


2,900 


230 


220 


7.9 


6.6 


Independent total 


59.8 


69.8 


11,500 


1 8,900 


2,600 


3,000 


160 


210 


6.3 


6.5 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Business and management 


46.1 


60.2 


1 2,200 


1 7,200 


2,500 


3,300 


160 


200 


5.9 


5.6 


Education 


54.0 


71.2 


11,800 


18,100 


2,100 


2,300 


150 


210 


7.7 


7.7 


Engineering, mathematics, or science 


53.5 


62.9 


11,800 


1 9,500 


2,500 


3,500 


170 


220 


5.8 


5.8 


Humanities or social sciences 


44.9 


66.5 


1 1 ,700 


20,500 


2,000 


2,500 


170 


200 


7.7 


7.6 


Other 


51.3 


68.0 


1 2,600 


20,000 


2,600 


2,700 


170 


210 


7.0 


7.4 


Amount borrowed (in 1999 dollars) 


Less than $10,000 


100.0 


100.0 


5,200 


4,900 


2,200 


2,700 


110 


100 


4.5 


3.2 


$10,000-14,999 


100.0 


100.0 


1 2,400 


11,400 


2,600 


2,700 


170 


160 


7.8 


5.7 


$15,000-19,999 


100.0 


100.0 


17,300 


16,400 


2,200 


2,800 


220 


210 


9.4 


7.5 


$20,000-24,999 


100.0 


100.0 


22,600 


21,000 


2,300 


2,900 


260 


230 


11.5 


8.0 


$25,000 or more 


100.0 


100.0 


40,600 


38,400 


2,900 


3,000 


330 


310 


12.0 


9.9 


Monthly salary in 1994/2001 


Lowest quarter 


46.5 


62.7 


1 2,000 


20,500 


700 


1,000 


140 


180 


17.8 


15.4 


Lower middle quarter 


53.1 


68.6 


11,500 


1 8,700 


1,400 


2,000 


150 


190 


8.7 


8.6 


Upper middle quarter 


51.7 


69.8 


1 2,000 


1 8,800 


2,100 


2,700 


160 


210 


6.1 


7.0 


Highest quarter 


48.8 


64.3 


13,000 


20,200 


3,900 


4,300 


190 


230 


4.3 


5.0 


Employment status in 1994/2001 


Employed full time 


49.7 


66.7 


1 2,000 


1 9,000 


2,500 


2,900 


160 


210 


6.4 


6.8 


Employed part time 


52.0 


63.0 


1 2,200 


19,700 


1,300 


1,600 


170 


180 


12.2 


11.3 



'Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Nafive Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
SOURCE:ll.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1993/94 and 2000/01 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Studies (B&B:93/94and B&B:2000/01). 
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Table 38-2. Among 1 992-93 and 1 999-2000 bachelor's degree recipients who had borrowed for their undergraduate education and were in repayment, 
percentage distribution by average total amount borrowed (in 1999 constant dollars), by selected student and institutional characteristics 




Less than $10,000 


$10,000- 


■14,999 


$15,000- 


-19,999 


$20,000- 


-24,999 


$25,000 or more 


Student or 

institutional characteristic 


1992-93 


1999- 

2000 


1992-93 


1999- 

2000 


1992-93 


1999- 

2000 


1992-93 


1999- 

2000 


1992-93 


1999- 

2000 


Total 


48.2 


17.5 


22.6 


17.7 


14.4 


21.5 


8.0 


17.2 


6.8 


26.1 


Sex 


Male 


48.2 


17.9 


20.6 


16.6 


15.5 


21.2 


8.5 


18.2 


7.3 


26.2 


Female 


48.3 


17.3 


24.1 


18.5 


13.6 


21.7 


7.6 


16.5 


6.5 


26.0 


Race/ethnicity' 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


33.2 


14.5 


41.7 


30.9 


10.4 


16.2 


6.1 


17.7 


8.6 


20.8 


Black 


46.9 


14.2 


22.2 


14.9 


18.0 


23.1 


7.7 


18.3 


5.3 


29.5 


White 


47.6 


17.1 


22.2 


17.2 


14.8 


22.0 


8.6 


17.8 


6.9 


25.9 


Hispanic 


64.1 


23.7 


18.0 


18.3 


8.7 


20.3 


4.0 


10.8 


5.1 


26.9 


Public 4-year 


56.0 


22.1 


22.7 


20.1 


11.9 


19.9 


6.2 


16.5 


3.3 


21.4 


Nondoctoral 


58.9 


26.6 


24.1 


23.7 


10.4 


17.9 


4.9 


14.2 


1.8 


17.7 


Doctoral 


54.3 


20.1 


21.9 


18.5 


12.7 


20.9 


7.0 


17.5 


4.1 


23.1 


Private not-for-profit 4 year 


36.0 


9.3 


20.7 


13.5 


18.8 


24.6 


11.5 


18.7 


13.1 


34.0 


Nondoctoral 


39.5 


11.5 


20.8 


15.8 


19.9 


27.6 


9.3 


17.9 


10.5 


27.2 


Doctoral 


30.1 


5.9 


20.4 


9.8 


17.1 


20.0 


15.1 


19.8 


17.4 


44.6 


Family income 


Dependent total 


47.0 


16.1 


22.3 


17.3 


15.1 


24.9 


8.9 


18.2 


6.8 


23.4 


Lowest quarter 


42.9 


18.3 


22.6 


20.5 


18.7 


20.7 


10.3 


18.2 


5.6 


22.3 


Lower middle quarter 


53.3 


11.0 


23.4 


17.3 


11.0 


25.5 


7.4 


21.6 


4.9 


24.6 


Upper middle quarter 


46.0 


15.1 


24.6 


15.6 


12.3 


31.8 


9.0 


13.0 


8.1 


24.5 


Highest quarter 


48.5 


21.8 


15.0 


13.8 


16.0 


22.1 


7.0 


20.5 


13.5 


21.8 


Independent total 


49.4 


19.2 


22.7 


18.1 


14.0 


17.4 


7.2 


16.0 


6.8 


29.4 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Business and management 


55.1 


20.2 


18.3 


17.1 


12.9 


26.8 


6.7 


17.3 


7.1 


18.7 


Education 


47.8 


16.9 


24.7 


20.5 


15.2 


22.7 


5.0 


15.2 


7.3 


24.7 


Engineering, mathematics, or science 


48.1 


19.1 


19.7 


16.7 


17.1 


19.0 


7.7 


18.4 


7.4 


26.9 


Humanities or social sciences 


49.3 


16.2 


25.3 


17.3 


12.1 


18.6 


8.2 


18.5 


5.2 


29.5 


Other 


42.3 


16.8 


24.4 


17.8 


15.2 


20.9 


10.8 


16.0 


7.3 


28.6 


Monthly salary in 1 994/2001 


Lowest quarter 


50.7 


16.9 


21.7 


20.1 


14.6 


22.8 


7.7 


17.2 


5.3 


23.1 


Lower middle quarter 


48.3 


19.1 


27.4 


19.9 


13.8 


23.2 


6.4 


15.0 


4.1 


22.8 


Upper middle quarter 


49.3 


16.7 


22.1 


16.3 


14.4 


22.1 


7.9 


18.2 


6.3 


26.8 


Highest quarter 


46.7 


15.2 


18.0 


16.7 


15.7 


20.4 


8.3 


18.4 


11.3 


29.5 


Employment status in 1994/2001 


Employed full time 


48.2 


17.1 


22.7 


17.6 


14.2 


22.2 


8.1 


17.2 


6.8 


26.0 


Employed part time 


46.0 


19.4 


23.1 


22.3 


16.1 


18.6 


8.8 


16.7 


6.0 


23.1 



'Black includes African American, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and Hispanic includes Latino. Racial categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE:U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1993/94 and 2000/01 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Studies (B&B:93/94 and B&B:2000/01). 
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Appendix 2 Supplemental Notes 



Supplemental Note 1 



Note 1; Commonly Used Variables 



Certain common variables, such as parents’ edu- 
cation, race/ethnicity, community type, poverty, 
family income quartiles, geographic region, and 
occupation are used by different surveys cited in 
The Condition of Education 2004. The defini- 
tions for these variables can vary from survey 
to survey and sometimes vary between different 
time periods for a single survey. This supplemen- 
tal note describes how several common vari- 
ables, used in various indicators in this volume, 
are defined in each of the surveys. In addition, 
this note describes in further detail certain terms 
used in several indicators. 

Parents' Education 

For indicators 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 25, and 30, par- 
ents’ education is the highest level attained by 
either parent. Indicators 9, 10, and 11 report 
parents’ highest level of education based on a 
question in the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) that asked students in 
8th and 12th grade to indicate the highest level 
of education completed by each parent. Students 
could choose from “did not finish high school,” 
“graduated from high school,” “some education 
after high school,” “graduated from college,” 
and “I don’t know.” As of the 2001 assessment, 
data were not collected at grade 4 because 4th- 
graders’ responses in previous assessments were 
highly variable and contained a large percentage 
of “I don’t know” responses. 

Race/Ethnicity 

Classifications indicating racial/ethnic heri- 
tage are based primarily on the respondent’s 
self-identification, as in data collected by the 
Bureau of the Census, or, in rare instances, on 
observer identification. These categories are in 
accordance with the Office of Management and 
Budget’s standard classification scheme. 

Ethnicity is based on the following categoriza- 
tion: 



■ Hispanic or Latino: A person of Cuban, 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, South or Central 
American, or other Spanish culture or 
origin, regardless of race. 

Race is based on the following categoriza- 
tion: 

■ American Indian or Alaska Native, not 
Hispanic or Latino: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples 
of North and South America (including 
Central America) who maintains tribal 
affiliation or community attachment. 

■ Asian, not Hispanic or Latino: A person 
having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Par East, Southeast Asia, 
the Indian subcontinent, including, for 
example, Cambodia, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. 

■ Black, not Hispanic or Latino: A person 
having origins in any of the Black racial 
groups of Africa. 

■ Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander, 
not Hispanic or Latino: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of 
Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, or other Pacific 
Islands. 

■ White, not Hispanic or Latino: A per- 
son having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the 
Middle East. In The Condition of Edu- 
cation, this category excludes persons of 
Hispanic origin. 

Not all categories are shown in all indicators 
either because of insufficient data in some of the 
smaller categories or because sampling plans 
did not distinguish between groups, such as 
Asians and Pacific Islanders. 
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In The Condition of Education 2004, these defi- 
nitions appiy to indicators 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 18, 22, 25, 26, 33, and 38. 

Indicators based on the Nationai Househoid 
Education Surveys Program (7, 26, and 34) use 
up to five categories of race/ethnicity: White, 
non-Hispanic; Biack, non-Hispanic; Hispanic; 
Asian or Pacific Isiander, non-Hispanic; and aii 
other races, non-Hispanic. The iatter category 
includes American Indian, Alaska Native, and 
all other races. Not all categories are shown 
in all indicators because of insufficient data in 
some of the smaller categories. 

Community Type 

In the Bureau of the Census’s Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS), community type is a 
collective term based on the concept of a 
metropolitan area (MA), “a large population 
nucleus together with adjacent communities 
that have a high degree of economic and social 
integration with that core.” MAs are designated 
and defined by the Office of Management and 
Budget, following standards established by 
the interagency Federal Executive Commit- 
tee on Metropolitan Areas, with the aim of 
producing definitions that are as consistent as 
possible for all MAs nationwide. (See http:!/ 
ivww.census.gov/prod/cenl990/cph-sfcph-s-l- 
l.pdf and http://www.census.gov/population/ 
www/estimates/metroarea.html for more 
details.) 

In order to be designated as an MA, an area 
must meet one or both of the following criteria: 
(1) include a city with a population of at least 
50,000 or (2) include a Census Bureau-defined 
urbanized area and a total MA population of 
at least 100,000 (75,000 in New England). 
Under the standards, the county (or counties) 
that contains the largest city in the area is the 
“central county” (or counties) and includes all 
adjacent counties that have at least 50 percent 
of their population in the urbanized area sur- 
rounding the largest city. Additional “outlying 



counties” are included in the MA if they meet 
specified requirements of commuting to the 
central counties and selected requirements of 
metropolitan character (such as population 
density and percent urban). In New England, 
MAs are defined in terms of cities and towns, 
following rules analogous to those used with 
counties elsewhere. 

All territory, population, and housing units 
inside of MAs are characterized as metro- 
politan. Any territory, population, or housing 
units located outside of an MA is defined as 
nonmetropolitan. 

In large MAs, the individual counties (or other 
geographic entities) included may be combined 
into Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSAs) 
or Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSAs) within the MA. These MSAs and 
PMSAs may then be further grouped into even 
larger Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (CMSAs). These PMSAs and CMSAs 
may span states. As of June 1999, there were 
258 MSAs and 18 CMSAs in the United States, 
which included a total of 72 PMSAs. 

The largest city in each MSA/CMSA is desig- 
nated a central city, and additional cities may 
qualify as such if specified requirements are 
met concerning population size and commut- 
ing patterns. In June 1999, there were 532 
central cities in the United States plus 12 in 
Puerto Rico. 

The Census also divides the entire geographic 
area of the United States into urbanized, urban, 
and rural areas. The boundaries of these geo- 
graphical areas generally follow the contours of 
areas classified according to the metropolitan, 
central city, and nonmetropolitan classification, 
but there are both urban and rural territories 
within both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

An urbanized area consists of one or more 
“central places” and the adjacent densely 
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settled surrounding “urban fringe” that to- 
gether have a minimum population of 50,000 
people. A “place” is either an incorporated 
governmental unit, such as a city, village, bor- 
ough, or town, or a Census Designated Place 
(CDP), which is an unincorporated population 
cluster for which the Census Bureau delineates 
boundaries in cooperation with state and lo- 
cal agencies. The urban fringe is generally all 
the contiguous territory around the central 
place(s) having a density of at least 1,000 per- 
sons per square mile. The urban fringe also 
includes outlying territory of such density if it 
is connected to the contiguous area by roads 
of certain minimum length. 

The Census Bureau then defines urban as being 
all areas that are either urbanized, an incor- 
porated place of 2,500 or more persons, or a 
CDP of 2,500 or more persons. All territory, 
population, and housing units not classified as 
urban are classified as rural. 

In the Common Core of Data (CCD), the com- 
munity type oi schools is classified according to 
a “Locale Code” that is defined according to 
these Census definitions. The CCD Locale Code 
is an eight-level classification of the urbanicity 
of the location address of a school relative to 
an MSA. The locale code methodology matches 
the school to the Census block level, and when 
that match cannot be done, the locale code is 
assigned using the ZIP code of the school lo- 
cation. Once the Census block is determined, 
the urban/rural, central city, and metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolitan status of the school is known. 
The CCD Locale Code is a variable that NCES 
created for general description, sampling, and 
other statistical purposes. It is based upon the 
location of school buildings and in some cases 
may not reflect the entire attendance area or 
residences of enrolled students. For example, 
not all students enrolled in the school may live 
in the Census block of the school. The codes 
are assigned to schools by NCES using data 



provided by the Bureau of the Census matching 
to the location addresses provided on the CCD. 
Every school is assigned one of the following 
locale codes; 

■ Large city: The school is located in the 
central city of an MSA or CMSA with a 
population of 250,000 or more. 

■ Midsize city: The school is located in the 
central city of an MSA or CMSA with a 
population less than 250,000. 

■ Urban fringe of a large city: The school 
is located in the urban area of an MSA 
or CMSA containing a large central city 
but not in any central city of the MSA or 
CMSA. 

■ Urban fringe of a midsize city: The school 
is located in the urban area of an MSA or 
CMSA containing a midsize central city 
but not in any central city of the MSA or 
CMSA. 

■ Large town: The school is located in 
a nonmetropolitan, urban area with a 
population of at least 25,000. 

■ Small town: The school is located in a non- 
metropolitan, urban area with a popula- 
tion between 2,500 and 24,999. 

■ Rural, outside an MSA: The school is 
located in a nonmetropolitan, rural area. 

■ Rural, inside an MSA: The school is located 
in rural area within a metropolitan area. 

School district locale codes are assigned 
through the use of these school locale codes. 
If 50 percent or more of students in the district 
attend schools that are located in a single locale 
code, that code is assigned to the district. If not, 
schools are placed into one of three groups: 
large or midsize city; urban fringe or rural, 
inside an MSA; and large town, small town, 
or rural, outside an MSA. The group with the 
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largest number of students is determined, and 
then the locale code within the group having 
the largest number of students is assigned to 
the district. If the number of students between 
two or more groups is the same, then the larg- 
est (i.e., most rural) locale code is assigned. 
Districts with no schools or students are given 
a locale code of “N.” 

In The Condition of Education 2004, these 
labels and definitions apply to indicator 35. 

Variations of the eight-level CCD Locale Code 
are used to categorize community type in other 
NCES surveys. 

In the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study (B&B), the community type of a college 
is determined according to its address using the 
following seven categories: 

■ Large central city: in a large central city 
within an MSA. 

■ Midsized central city: in a midsize central 
city within an MSA. 

■ Urban fringe of large city: in the urban 
fringe of a large central city within an 
MSA. 

■ Urban fringe of midsized city: in the urban 
fringe of a midsize central city within an 
MSA. 

■ Large town: in a nonmetropolitan, ur- 
ban area with a population of at least 
25,000. 

■ Small town: in a nonmetropolitan, urban 
area with a population between 2,500 and 
24,999. 

■ Rural: in a rural area within or outside a 
metropolitan area. 

In the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) and the Schools and Staff- 
ing Survey (SASS), the community type of a 



school is categorized according to its address 
as follows: 

■ Central city: in a large or midsize central 
city within an MSA. 

■ Urban fringe/large town: in the urban 
fringe of a large or midsize city; a large 
town; or a rural area within an MSA. 

■ Rural/small town: in a small town or rural 
area outside of an MSA. 

In The Condition of Education 2004, these 
labels and definitions apply to indicators 5, 
9, 10, and 11. 

In the Past Response Survey System (FRSS), 
the community type of a school is categorized 
according to its address as follows: 

■ Central city: in a central city within an 
MSA. 

■ Urban fringe: in the urban fringe of a 
central city within an MSA. 

■ Small town: an incorporated place or 
Census-designated place with a popula- 
tion greater than or equal to 2,500 and 
located outside an MSA or CMSA. 

■ Rural: in a rural area within or outside a 
nonmetropolitan area. 

In The Condition of Education 2004, these 
labels and definitions apply to indicators 2 
and 27. In indicator 2, rural and small town 
are combined into one category. 

In the National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988, the community type of a school is 
categorized according to its school address as 
follows: 

■ Urban: in a central city within an MSA. 

■ Suburban: all other area within an MSA, 
not including central cities. 
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■ Rural: nonmetropolitan, or not within an 
MSA. 

In The Condition of Education 2004, these 
labels and definitions apply to indicator 1 8. 

The National Household Education Surveys 
Program (NHES) relies on the urban/rural/ 
urbanized area classification to categorize com- 
munity type of a household. The respondent’s 
community type is assigned to be the commu- 
nity type of the majority of households in the 
respondent’s residential ZIP Code. The defini- 
tions of community type are as follows: 

■ Urban, inside of urbanized areas: a place 
and the adjacent densely settled surround- 
ing territory that combined have a mini- 
mum population of 50,000. 

■ Urban, outside of urbanized areas: an in- 
corporated or unincorporated place out- 
side of urbanized areas with a minimum 
population of 2,500, with the exception 
of rural portions of extended cities. 

■ Rural: an area that is not classified as ur- 
ban, either inside or outside of urbanized 
areas. 

Extended cities are areas that have expanded 
in recent years to include territory that is essen- 
tially rural in character. Since the 1960 Census, 
these areas have been designated as rural rather 
than urban, as they would otherwise be accord- 
ing to the definition of “urban,” as including 
all the area of a “place.” 

In The Condition of Education 2004, these 
labels and definitions apply to indicators 25 
and 33. 

Poverty 

Data on household income and the number of 
people living in the household are combined 
with estimates of the poverty threshold pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census to classify 



children (or adults) as “poor” or “nonpoor” in 
indicators 12, 13, and 25. Children (or adults) 
in families whose incomes are at or below the 
poverty threshold are classified as poor; those in 
families with incomes above the poverty thresh- 
old are classified as nonpoor. The thresholds 
used to determine whether an individual is 
poor or nonpoor differ for each survey year. 
The weighted average poverty thresholds for 
various household sizes for 1991, 1993, 1995, 
1996, 1999, 2001, and 2003 are shown in the 
table on the next page. 

Indicators 12, 13, and 25 modify the categories 
of poverty, to include the “poor,” “near-poor,” 
and “nonpoor.” Poor is defined to include those 
families below the poverty threshold, near-poor 
is defined as those at 100-199 percent of the 
poverty threshold, and nonpoor is defined as 
those at 200 percent or more than the poverty 
threshold. 

Indicator 8 employs the Census poverty thresh- 
olds for 1998 in determining the number of 
family risk factors. 

Eligibility for the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram also serves as a measure of poverty status. 
The National School Lunch Program is a feder- 
ally assisted meal program operated in public 
and private nonprofit schools and residential 
child care centers. Unlike the poverty thresholds 
discussed above, which rely on dollar amounts 
determined by the Bureau of the Census, eligi- 
bility for the National School Lunch Program 
relies on the federal income poverty guidelines 
of the Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. To be eligible for free lunch, a student 
must be from a household with an income at 
or below 130 percent of the federal poverty 
guideline; to be eligible for reduced-price lunch, 
a student must be from a household with an 
income at or below 185 percent of the federal 
poverty guideline. Title I basic program funding 
relies on free-lunch eligibility numbers as one 
(of four) possible poverty measures for levels 
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Weighted average poverty thresholds, by household size: 1 991 , 1 993, 1 995, 1 996, 1 999, 2001 , and 2003 



Household size 


Poverty threshold 


Household size 


Poverty threshold 


NHES:1991 




NHES: 1999 




2 


$8,865 


2 


$10,869 


3 


10,860 


3 


13,290 


4 


1 3,924 


4 


1 7,029 


5 


16,456 


5 


20,127 


6 


18,587 


6 


22,727 


7 


21,058 


7 


25,912 


8 


23,605 


8 


28,967 


9 or more 


27,942 


9 or more 


34,41 7 


NHES:1993 




NHES:2001 




2 


9,414 


2 


11,569 


3 


11,522 


3 


14,128 


4 


14,763 


4 


18,104 


5 


1 7,449 


5 


20,405 


6 


19,718 


6 


24,195 


7 


22,383 


7 


27,517 


8 


24,838 


8 


30,627 


9 or more 


29,529 


9 or more 


35,286 


NHES:1995 




NHES:2003 




2 


9,933 


2 


1 2,024 


3 


12,158 


3 


14,675 


4 


15,569 


4 


18,811 


5 


18,408 


5 


22,240 


6 


20,804 


6 


25,136 


7 


23,552 


7 


28,639 


8 


26,237 


8 


31,611 


9 or more 


31,280 


9 or more 


37,907 



NHES:1996 


2 


10,233 


3 


12,516 


4 


16,036 


5 


18,952 


6 


21,389 


7 


24,268 


8 


27,091 


9 or more 


31,971 



NOTE: Poverty thresholds for 2003, revised January 22, 2004;for 2001, September 24,2002;for 1991, 1993, 1996, and 1999, August 22, 2002. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, 1999, 2001, and 2003. 
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of Title I federal funding. In The Condition 
of Education 2004, eligibility for the National 
School Lunch Program applies to indicators 2, 
9, 10, and 24. 

Family Income Quarters 

Indicators 19, 37, and 38 use family income 
quarters in their analyses. Indicator 19 col- 
lapsed the four quarters calculated from the 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudi- 
nal Study (BPS) data into three categories: the 
lowest 25 percent of the student population 
(lowest quarter); the middle 50 percent of the 
student population (two middle quarters); and 
the highest 25 percent of the student popula- 
tion (highest income quarter). Indicator 38 col- 
lapsed the four quarters calculated from B&B 
data into the same three categories. Indicator 
37 retained all four quarters calculated from 
NPSAS data and labeled the lowest 25 percent 
of the student population “lowest quarter,” the 
second lowest 25 percent of the student popula- 
tion “lower middle quarter,” the second highest 
25 percent of the student population “upper 
middle quarter,” and the highest 25 percent 
of the student population “highest income 
quarter.” Family income was determined for 
the year before students enrolled in postsec- 
ondary education. Family income was used for 
dependent students (i.e., those under age 24) 
and student income was used for independent 
students. Dependent and independent student 
quarters were calculated separately and then 
combined into one income variable. 

Geographic Region 

The regional classification systems on the next 
page represents the four geographical regions 
of the United States as defined by the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA), both of the U.S. Department 



of Commerce. In The Condition of Education 
2004, indicators 3, 4, 12, and 25 use the Bureau 
of the Census system. Indicators 2 and 27 use 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis system. The 
Bureau of the Census’ Midwest region includes 
the same states as the BEA’s Central region. 

Occupation 

Indicator 7 uses the occupation groups in the 
2003 National Flousehold Education Surveys 
Program (NITES), Adult Education for Work- 
Related Reasons Survey (AEWR-NITES: 
2003) that were aggregated from a set of 22 
categories from the Standard Occupational 
Classification (SOC) categories. The profes- 
sional or managerial group consisted of the 
following occupations: executive, administra- 
tive, and managerial occupations; engineers, 
surveyors, and architects; natural scientists and 
mathematicians; social scientists, social work- 
ers, religious workers, and lawyers; teachers: 
college, university, and other postsecondary in- 
stitutions; counselors, librarians, and archivists; 
teachers, except postsecondary institutions; 
health diagnosing and treating practitioners; 
registered nurses, pharmacists, dietitians, 
therapists, and physician’s assistants; writers, 
artists, entertainers, and athletes; and health 
technologists and technicians. The service, 
sales, or support group consisted of technolo- 
gists and technicians, except health; marketing 
and sales occupations; administrative support 
occupations, including clerical; service occu- 
pations; and miscellaneous occupations. The 
trades consisted of agricultural, forestry, and 
fishing occupations; mechanics and repairers; 
construction and extractive occupations; preci- 
sion production occupations; production work- 
ing occupations; transportation and material 
moving occupations; and handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and laborers. 
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Bureau of the Census, Regional Classification 



Northeast 


South 


Midwest 


West 


Connecticut 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Alaska 


Maine 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


Massachusetts 


Delaware 


Iowa 


California 


New Hampshire 


District of Columbia 


Kansas 


Colorado 


New Jersey 


Florida 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


New York 


Georgia 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


Pennsylvania 


Kentucky 


Missouri 


Montana 


Rhode Island 


Louisiana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


Vermont 


Maryland 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 




Mississippi 


Ohio 


Oregon 




North Carolina 


South Dakota 


Utah 




Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 


Washington 




South Carolina 




Wyoming 




Tennessee 








Texas 








Virginia 








West Virginia 







BEA, Regional Classification 



Northeast 


Southeast 


Central 


West 


Connecticut 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Alaska 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Iowa 


California 


Maine 


Georgia 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Kentucky 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


New Hampshire 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


New jersey 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New York 


South Carolina 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Rhode Island 


Virginia 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Utah 








Texas 








Washington 








Wyoming 
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The Current Population Survey (CPS) is a 
monthly survey of approximately 50,000 house- 
holds that are selected scientifically from the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. The CPS 
has been conducted for more than 50 years. The 
Bureau of the Census conducts the survey for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, asking a knowl- 
edgeable adult household member (known as 
the “household respondent”) to answer all the 
questions on all of the month’s questionnaires 
for all members of the household. 

The CPS collects data on the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the civilian, nonin- 
stitutional population, including information 
on income, education, and participation in 
the labor force. However, the CPS does not 
collect all this information every month. Each 
month a “basic” CPS questionnaire is used to 
collect data about participation in the labor 
force of each household member, 15 years 
old and above, in every sampled household. 
In addition, different supplemental question- 
naires are administered each month to collect 
information on other topics. 

In March and October of each year, the supple- 
mentary questionnaires contain some questions 
of relevance to education policy. The Annual 
Social and Economic Supplement, or March 
CPS Supplement, is a primary source of detailed 
information on income and work experience 
in the United States. The labor force and work 
experience data from this survey are used to 
profile the U.S. labor market and to make em- 
ployment projections. Data from this survey 
are also used to generate the annual Population 
Profile of the United States, reports on geo- 
graphical mobility, educational attainment, 
and detailed analyses of wage rates, earnings, 
and poverty status. The October Supplement 
contains basic annual school enrollment data 
for preschool, elementary and secondary, and 
postsecondary students, as well as educational 
background information needed to produce 



dropout estimates on an annual basis. In ad- 
dition to the basic questions about education, 
interviewers ask supplementary questions 
about school enrollment for all household 
members 3 years old and above. 

CPS interviewers initially used printed ques- 
tionnaires. Since 1994, the Census Bureau 
has used Computer-Assisted Personal and 
Telephone Interviewing (CAPI and CATI) to 
collect data. Both technologies allow inter- 
viewers to use a complex questionnaire and 
increases consistency by reducing interviewer 
error. Further information on the CPS can be 
found at http://www.bls.census.gov/cps 

Definition of Selected Variables 
Family income 

The October CPS collects data on family in- 
come, which are used in indicators 3 and 16 to 
measure a student’s economic standing. Family 
income is derived from a single question asked 
of the household respondent. Income includes 
money income from all sources including jobs, 
business, interest, rent, and social security pay- 
ments. The income of nonrelatives living in the 
household is excluded, but the income of all 
family members 14 years old and above, includ- 
ing those temporarily living away, is included. 
Family income refers to income received over 
a 12-month period. 

Families in the bottom 20 percent of all family 
incomes are classified as low income, families 
in the top 20 percent of all family incomes are 
classified as high income, and families in the 60 
percent between these two categories are clas- 
sified as middle income. The table on the next 
page shows the current dollar amount (rounded 
to the nearest $100) of the breakpoints between 
low and middle income and between middle 
and high income. For example, low income 
in 2000 is defined as the range between $0 
and $15,300; middle income is defined as the 
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range between $15,301 and $72,000; and high 
income is defined as $72,001 and over. There- 
fore, the breakpoints between low and middle 



income and between middle and high income 
are $15,300 and $72,000, respectively. 



Dollar value (in current dollars) at the breakpoint between low- and middle- and between middle- and high-income 
categories of family income: October 1970-2001 



Breakpoints between: 



October 


Low- and middle-income 


Middle- and high-income 


1970 


$3,300 


$11,900 


1971 


— 


— 


1972 


3,500 


13,600 


1973 


3,900 


14,800 


1974 


— 


— 


1975 


4,300 


17,000 


1976 


4,600 


18,300 


1977 


4,900 


20,000 


1978 


5,300 


21,600 


1979 


5,800 


23,700 


1980 


6,000 


25,300 


1981 


6,500 


27,100 


1982 


7,100 


31,300 


1983 


7,300 


32,400 


1984 


7,400 


34,200 


1985 


7,800 


36,400 


1986 


8,400 


38,200 


1987 


8,800 


39,700 


1988 


9,300 


42,100 


1989 


9,500 


44,000 


1990 


9,600 


46,300 


1991 


10,500 


48,400 


1992 


10,700 


49,700 


1993 


10,800 


50,700 


1994 


11,800 


55,500 


1995 


11,700 


56,200 


1996 


12,300 


58,200 


1997 


12,800 


60,800 


1998 


1 3,900 


65,000 


1999 


14,700 


68,000 


2000 


15,300 


72,000 


2001 


16,200 


75,100 



— Not available. 

NOTE:Amounts are rounded to the nearest $100. 
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Parental education 

For indicator 3, information on parents’ 
education was obtained by merging data from 
parents’ records with their children’s. Estimates 
of a mother’s and father’s education were cal- 
culated only for children who lived with their 
parents at the time of the survey. For example, 
estimates of a mother’s education are based on 
children who lived with “both parents” or with 
“mother only.” For children who lived with 
“father only,” the mother’s education was un- 
known; therefore, the “unknown” group was 
excluded in the calculation of this variable. 

Event dropout rate 

Indicator 1 6 reports event dropout rates by family 
income. Event dropout rates measure the propor- 
tion of students who drop out of high school in a 
given year. They are computed using CPS data on 
the number of youth ages 15-24 who, in the data 
collection year, were not enrolled in school, had 
not earned a diploma or alternative credential, 
and had been enrolled the previous October in 
high school. There are several issues that affect 
interpreting dropout rates by family income us- 
ing the CPS. First, it is possible that the family 
income of the students at the time they dropped 
out was somewhat different from that at the 
time of the CPS interview. Furthermore, family 
income is derived from a single question asked of 
the household respondent in the October CPS. In 
some cases, there are persons ages 15-24 living in 
the household who are unrelated to the household 
respondent yet whose family income is defined as 
the income of the family of the household respon- 
dent. Therefore, the current household income 
of the respondent may not accurately reflect that 
person’s family background. In particular, some 
of the young adults ages 15-24 do not live in a 
family unit with a parent present. 

The October survey was administered to about 
56,700 households. About 11,300 households 



were classified as low income. Of the low-in- 
come households, about 2,300 included 15- 
through 24-year-olds. The use of event dropout 
rates, which are based on a smaller number of 
cases than status dropout rates, contributes to 
large annual fluctuations. 

An analysis of 1997 event dropout rates by 
family income and family status (presence of 
parent in the household) indicates whether any 
bias is introduced into the analysis of dropout 
rates by family income of youth not living with 
at least one parent (see table on the next page). 
About 10 percent of 15- through 24-year-olds 
enrolled in high school in the previous year 
were not living with a parent, and the percent- 
age was much higher for students in low-in- 
come households than for those in middle- and 
high-income households. 

The event dropout rate was lower for those 
with at least one parent in the household than 
for those not living with a parent. This was 
true for all 15- through 24-year-olds as well as 
within each category of household income. The 
dropout rate for those with at least one parent 
in the household was 82 to 83 percent of the 
dropout rate for all 15- through 24-year-olds 
within each of the three categories of household 
income. As a result, despite the fact that a much 
higher proportion of students in low-income 
households did not reside with a parent, the 
relative relationships among dropout rates for 
the three income groups were similar for those 
with a parent in the household to those for 
all 15- through 24-year-olds. Specifically, the 
event dropout rate for those from low-income 
households was about three times higher than 
for those from middle-income households and 
seven times higher than for those from high-in- 
come households, both among all 15- through 
24-year-olds and among those residing with at 
least one parent. 
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Percentage distribution of event dropouts for 1 5- through 24-year-olds according to household type, by family income: 
October 1997 


Family income 




Percentage 




Event rate (percent) 


Total 


Parent 
In home 


No parent 
in home 


Total 


Parent 
in home 


No parent 
in home 


Estimate 














Total 


100.0 


90.1 


9.9 


4.6 


3.5 


14.0 


Low income 


100.0 


67.5 


32.5 


12.3 


10.1 


17.0 


Middie income 


100.0 


91.8 


8.2 


4.1 


3.4 


11.6 


High income 


100.0 


97.2 


2.8 


1.8 


1.5 


10.3 


Standard error 














Total 


t 


0.09 


0.09 


0.32 


1.33 


0.56 


Low income 


t 


0.40 


0.40 


1.36 


2.18 


1.89 


Middie income 


t 


0.12 


0.12 


0.41 


1.31 


0.69 


High income 


t 


0.10 


0.10 


0.37 


2.06 


0.87 



tNot applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement 1997. 



Youth neither enrolled nor working 

The March CPS Supplement added questions 
to collect information on the educational en- 
rollment of all respondents as well as on their 
employment status in 1986. To construct the 
variable for indicator 13, all youth ages 16-24 
were categorized as being in one of four cat- 
egories: “enrolled in an education institution 
but not working”; “working but not enrolled”; 
“both enrolled and working”; or “neither en- 
rolled nor working.” Respondents who were 
unemployed and looking for work as well as 
those who were unemployed and not in the 
labor force (i.e., not looking for work) were 
both considered not working. The category 
“neither enrolled nor working” used in indi- 
cator 13 comprises the population of youth 
neither enrolled nor working. 

Educationai attainment 

Data from CPS questions on educational attain- 
ment are used in indicators 3, 13, and 14. From 
1972 to 1991, two CPS questions provided data 
on the number of years of school completed: ( 1 ) 
“What is the highest grade . . . ever attended?” 



and (2) “Did . . . complete it?” An individual’s 
educational attainment was considered to be his 
or her last fully completed year of school. Indi- 
viduals who completed 12 years were deemed 
to be high school graduates, as were those who 
began but did not complete the first year of col- 
lege. Respondents who completed 16 or more 
years were counted as college graduates. 

Beginning in 1992, the CPS combined the two 
questions into the following question: “What 
is the highest level of school . . . completed or 
the highest degree . . . received?” This change 
means that some data collected before 1992 
are not strictly comparable with data collected 
from 1992 onward and that care must be taken 
when making such comparisons. The new ques- 
tion revised the response categories from the 
highest grade completed to the highest level of 
schooling or degree completed. In the revised 
response categories, several of the lower levels 
are combined into a single summary category 
such as “1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th grades.” Several 
new categories are used, including “12th grade, 
no diploma”; “High school graduate, high 
school diploma, or the equivalent”; and “Some 
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college but no degree.” College degrees are now 
listed by type, allowing for a more accurate 
description of educational attainment. The new 
question emphasizes credentials received rather 
than the last grade level attended or completed 
if attendance did not lead to a credential. The 
new categories include the following: 

■ High school graduate, high school di- 
ploma, or the equivalent (e.g., GED) 

■ Some college but no degree 

■ Associate’s degree in college, occupational/ 
vocational program 

■ Associate’s degree in college, academic 
program 

■ Bachelor’s degree (e.g., B.A., A.B., B.S.) 

■ Master’s degree (e.g., M.A., M.S., M.Eng., 
M.Ed., M.S.W., M.B.A.) 

■ Professional school degree (e.g., M.D., 
D.D.S., D.V.M., LL.B.,J.D.) 

■ Doctorate degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D.) 

High school completion 

The pre-1992 questions about educational 
attainment did not specifically consider high 
school equivalency certificates (GEDs). Con- 
sequently, an individual who attended 10th 
grade, dropped out without completing that 
grade, and who subsequently received a high 
school equivalency credential would not have 
been counted as completing 12th grade. The 
new question counts these individuals as if 
they are high school completers. Since 1988, 
an additional question has also asked respon- 
dents if they have a high school degree or the 
equivalent, such as a GED. People who respond 
“yes” are classified as high school completers. 
Before 1988, the number of individuals who 
earned a high school equivalency certificate 
was small relative to the number of high school 
graduates, so that the subsequent increase from 
including equivalency certificate recipients in 



the total number of people counted as “high 
school completers” was small in the years im- 
mediately after the change was made. 

Before 1992, the CPS considered individuals 
who completed 12th grade to be high school 
graduates. The revised question added the 
response category “12th grade, no diploma.” 
Individuals who select this response are not 
counted as graduates. Historically, the number 
of individuals in this category has been small. 

College completion 

Some students require more than 4 years to 
earn an undergraduate degree, so some re- 
searchers are concerned that the completion 
rate, based on the pre-1992 category “4th year 
or higher of college completed,” overstates the 
number of respondents with a bachelor’s degree 
(or higher). In fact, however, the completion 
rates among those ages 25-29 in 1992 and 
1993 were similar to the completion rates for 
those in 1990 and 1991, before the change in 
the question’s wording. Thus, there appears to 
be good reason to conclude that the change has 
not affected the completion rates reported in 
The Condition of Education 2004. 

Some college 

Based on the question used in 1992 and in 
subsequent surveys, an individual who at- 
tended college for less than a full academic year 
would respond “some college but no degree.” 
Before 1992, the appropriate response would 
have been “attended first year of college and 
did not complete it”; the calculation of the 
percentage of the population with 1-3 years 
of college excluded these individuals. With 
the new question, such respondents are placed 
in the “some college but no degree” category. 
Thus, the percentage of individuals with some 
college might be larger than the percentage with 
1-3 years of college because “some college” in- 
cludes those who have not completed an entire 
year of college, whereas “1-3 years of college” 
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does not include these people. Therefore, it is 
not appropriate to make comparisons between 
the percentage of those with “some college but 
no degree” using the post- 1991 question and 
the percentage of those who completed “ 1-3 
years of college” using the two pre-1992 ques- 
tions. 

In The Condition of Education, the “some 
college” category for years preceding 1992 
includes only the responses “1-3 years of 
college.” After 1991, the “some college” cat- 
egory includes those who responded “some 
college but no degree,” “Associate’s degree 
in college, occupational/vocational program,” 
and “Associate’s degree in college, academic 
program.” The effect of this change of the 
“some college category” is indicated by the 
fact that in 1992, 48.9 percent of 25- to 29- 
year-olds reported completing some college or 
more compared with 45.3 percent in 1991 (see 
NCES 2002-025, table 25-2). The 3.6 percent 



difference is statistically significant. Some of the 
increase may be due to individuals who have 
completed less than 1 year of postsecondary 
education who in years preceding 1992 would 
not have responded that they completed “some 
college.” 

Another potential difference in the “some col- 
lege” category is how individuals who have 
completed a certificate or some other type of 
award other than a degree respond to the new 
questions about their educational attainment 
introduced in 1992. Some may answer “some 
college, no degree,” while others may indicate 
only high school completion, and others may 
equate their certificate with one of the types of 
associate’s degrees. No information is available 
on the tendencies of individuals with a postsec- 
ondary credential other than a bachelor’s or 
higher degree to respond to the new attainment 
question introduced in 1992. 
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Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, 2001 (B&B:2000/01) 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, 2001(B&B:2000/01) is a longitudinal 
study of a subsample of bachelor’s degree re- 
cipients from the sample of students included 
in the 1999-2000 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000), which is 
described below. The subsample includes mem- 
bers of the NPSAS:2000 cohort who completed 
a bachelor’s degree between July 1, 1999 and 
June 30, 2000. 

The estimates reported in this publication are 
based on data collected in the first follow-up of 
this subsample of bachelor’s degree recipients in 
2001, 1 year after they graduated from college. 
These B&B:2000/01 data provide a profile of 
the 1999-2000 cohort of college graduates, 
including degree recipients who have enrolled 
sporadically over time as well as those who 
enrolled in college immediately after complet- 
ing high school. The data set contains compre- 
hensive data on the enrollment, attendance, and 
demographic characteristics of college students 
and provides a unique opportunity to under- 
stand their immediate transitions into work, 
graduate school, or other endeavors. 

Unless otherwise specified, all estimates using data 
from the Baccalaureate and Beyond Study include 
students in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The weighted overall response rate for the 
B&B:2000/01 follow-up interview was 74 
percent, reflecting an institution response rate 
of 90 percent and a student response rate of 
82 percent. Because the B&B:2000/01 study 
includes a subsample of NPSAS:2000 nonre- 
spondents, the overall study response rate is the 
product of the NPSAS:2000 institution-level 
response rate and the B&B;2000/01 student- 
level response rate. For further information 
about the B&B study, see U.S. Department 



of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Baccalaureate and Beyond Longi- 
tudinal Study: 2000101 Methodology Report 
(NCES 2003-156), Washington, DC: 2003, 
or see the B&B web site at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
surveys/h&b/ 

Data from B&B:2000/01 are used in indica- 
tor 38. 

Beginning Postsecondary Students Longi- 
tudinal Study (BPS) 

The Beginning Postsecondary Students Longi- 
tudinal Study (BPS) is a survey of students who 
enrolled in postsecondary education for the first 
time in the year of the survey. Data are collected 
concerning students’ persistence in and comple- 
tion of postsecondary education programs, the 
relationships between their work and education 
efforts, and the effect of postsecondary educa- 
tion on their lives. Like the Baccalaureate and 
Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B), the BPS 
is based on a subsample of students from the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS). The first BPS followed about 8,000 
students who began postsecondary education in 
the 1989-90 academic year and were sampled 
in NPSAS:90 and responded to the NPSAS 
questionnaires. These students were surveyed 
again in spring 1992 (BPS:90/92) and spring 
1994 (BPS:90/94), about 5 years after they 
had first enrolled in postsecondary education. 
NPSAS:90 collected data on more than 6,000 
parents of those students. In addition, BPS col- 
lected financial aid records covering the entire 
period that students were enrolled to provide 
complete information on their progress and 
persistence. A second BPS followed a cohort 
of students drawn from NPSAS:96, who were 
first followed up in 1998 (BPS:96/98) and then 
again in 2001 (BPS:96/01), about 6 years after 
students had first enrolled. To allow compari- 
sons of 5-year outcomes for students covered 
by the BPS:90/94 and BPS:96/01 surveys, the 
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later cohort was asked about enrollment and 
attainment in 2000 as well as in 2001 when 
surveyed in 2001. 

Unless otherwise specified, all estimates using 
data from the Beginning Postsecondary Stu- 
dents Study include students in the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Indicators 19 and 29 use data from the BPS. 
Further information about the survey is avail- 
able at http-j/nces.ed.govisurveysibpsi 

Common Core of Data (CCD) 

The Common Core of Data (CCD), the De- 
partment of Education’s primary database on 
public elementary and secondary education in 
the United States, is a comprehensive annual, 
national statistical database of information 
concerning all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (approximately 91,000) and 
school districts (approximately 16,000). The 
CCD consists of five surveys that state educa- 
tion departments complete annually from their 
administrative records. The database includes 
a general description of schools and school 
districts; data on students and staff, includ- 
ing demographics; and fiscal data, including 
revenues and current expenditures. 

Indicators 4 and 35 use data from the CCD. 
Further information about the database is avail- 
able at http://nces.ed.gov/ccd/ 

Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kin- 
dergarten Class of 1 998-99 (ECLS-K) 

The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kin- 
dergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) is an on- 
going study conducted by NCES. Launched in 
fall 1998, the study follows a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of children from kindergarten 
through 5th grade. The purpose of the ECLS-K 
is twofold; to be both descriptive and analytic. 



First, the ECLS-K provides descriptive national 
data on children’s status at entry into school; 
children’s transition into school; and their 
progression through 5th grade. Second, the 
ECLS-K provides a rich data set that enables 
researchers to study how a wide range of fam- 
ily, school, community, and individual variables 
affect children’s early success in school. 

A nationally representative sample of 21,260 
children enrolled in 1,277 kindergarten pro- 
grams participated in the initial survey during 
the 1998-99 school year. These children were 
selected from both public and private kinder- 
gartens, offering full- and half-day programs. 
The sample consists of children from different 
racial/ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 
and includes an oversample of Asian/Pacific 
Islander children. All kindergarten children 
within the sampled schools were eligible for 
the sampling process, including language 
minority and special education students. The 
sample design for the ECLS-K is a dual-frame, 
multistage sample. Lirst, 100 Primary Sampling 
Units (PSUs), which are counties or groups of 
counties, were selected. Schools within the 
PSUs were then selected — public schools from 
a public school frame and private schools from 
a private school frame, which oversampled pri- 
vate kindergartens. In fall 1998, approximately 
23 kindergartners were selected within each of 
the sampled schools. 

Data on the kindergarten cohort were collected 
in the fall and spring of the kindergarten year 
from the children, their parents, and their 
teachers. In addition, information was collected 
from children’s schools and school districts in 
the spring of the kindergarten year. During 
the 1999-2000 school year, when most of the 
cohort moved to the 1st grade, data were again 
collected from a 30 percent subsample of the 
cohort in the fall and from the full sample in 
the spring. Spring Ist-grade data were obtained 
between March and July 2000, and spring 3rd- 
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grade data were obtained between March and 
July 2002, with 80 percent of the assessments 
at each round conducted between early April 
and late May. 

Trained evaluators assessed children in their 
schools and collected information from par- 
ents over the telephone. Teachers and school 
administrators were contacted in their school 
and asked to complete questionnaires. The chil- 
dren and their families, teachers, and schools 
provided information on children’s cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical development. 
Information was also collected on the children’s 
home environment, home educational practices, 
school and classroom environments, curricula, 
and teacher qualifications. Additional surveys 
of the sampled children are planned for spring 
2004 (when children are in the 5th grade). 

ECLS-K constructed a family risk index con- 
sisting of whether the household income was 
below the poverty level, the primary home 
language was other than English, the mother’s 
highest level of education was less than a high 
school diploma or GED, and whether the child 
lived in a single-parent household. The percent- 
age of fall 1998 kindergartners with each level 
of family risk factors was zero (62 percent), 
one (23 percent), two (12 percent), three (3 
percent), and four (rounds to zero). 

Indicator 8 is based on the ECLS-K. Further 
information on the survey is available at http: 
//nces. ed.gov/eclslkindergarten.aspl 

Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 
(ELS:2002) 

The Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 
(ELS;2002) is the fourth major national 
longitudinal survey of high school students 
conducted by NCES. Three similar previous 
surveys were the National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72), 
the High School and Beyond Longitudinal 



Study of 1980 (HS&B:80), and the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 
88). Like its predecessors, ELS;2002 is designed 
to provide information to researchers, policy- 
makers, and the public about high school stu- 
dents’ experiences and activities, and to track 
changes in these young people’s lives as they 
mature in the years after high school. ELS: 
2002 sampled and collected data from 10th- 
graders in spring 2002 (the base year), along 
with data from their English and mathematics 
teachers, their school’s librarian and principal, 
and one parent for each student. The base-year 
data include lOth-graders’ scores on cognitive 
tests in reading and mathematics, and the first 
follow-up will include a test in mathematics. 
Follow-up surveys are currently planned for 
2004 (when most students in the cohort will be 
seniors preparing for high school graduation) 
and 2006. About 750 schools were selected 
(in both the public and private sectors); about 
15,000 students in these schools completed 
base-year surveys, along with about 13,000 
of their parents, 7,000 of their teachers, 700 
principals, and 700 librarians. 

ELS:2002 collected information on students’ 
experiences while in high school (including 
their coursetaking, achievement, extracur- 
ricular activities, social lives, employment, 
and risk-taking behaviors); students’ aspira- 
tions, life goals, attitudes, and values; and the 
influence of family members, friends, teachers, 
and other people in their lives. Following the 
same cohort of students over time allows data 
users to monitor changes in students’ lives, 
including their progress through high school, 
participation in postsecondary education (en- 
try, persistence, achievement, and attainment), 
early experiences in the labor market, family 
formation, and civic participation. In addition, 
by combining data about students’ school pro- 
grams, coursetaking experiences, and cognitive 
outcomes with information from teachers and 
principals, the ELS:2002 data support invest!- 
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gation of numerous educational policy issues. 
Such policy questions include the influence of 
different curriculum paths, instructional meth- 
ods, and teacher characteristics and whether the 
effectiveness of high schools varies with their 
size, organization, student body composition, 
academic climate, and other characteristics. 

Indicator 15 uses data from the ELS. For fur- 
ther details on the survey, see http://nces.ed.gov/ 
survey s/els2002/overview.asp 

Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) 

The Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) was 
established in 1975 to collect and report data 
on key educational issues at the elementary and 
secondary level quickly and with minimum re- 
sponse burden. The surveys were designed to 
meet the data needs of the Department of Edu- 
cation’s analysts, planners, and decisionmakers 
when information cannot be collected quickly 
through traditional NCES surveys. Data col- 
lected through FRSS surveys are representative 
at the national level, drawing from a universe 
that is appropriate for each study. FRSS collects 
data from state education agencies and national 
samples of other educational organizations 
and participants, including local education 
agencies, public and private elementary and 
secondary schools, elementary and secondary 
school teachers and principals, and public and 
school libraries. 

Indicators 2 and 27 use data from the FRSS. 
Further information on the surveys are avail- 
able at http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/frss/ 

Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS) 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS) is the core program that 
NCES uses for collecting data on postsecond- 
ary education (before IPEDS some of the same 
information was collected by the Higher Edu- 



cation General Information Survey [HEGIS]). 
IPEDS is a single, comprehensive system that 
encompasses all identified institutions whose 
primary purpose is to provide postsecondary 
education. 

IPEDS consists of institution-level data that 
can be used to describe trends in postsecond- 
ary education at the institution, state, and/or 
national levels. For example, researchers can 
use IPEDS to analyze information on (1) enroll- 
ments of undergraduates, first-time freshmen, 
and graduate and first-professional students by 
race/ethnicity and sex; (2) institutional revenue 
and expenditure patterns by source of income 
and type of expense; (3) salaries of full-time 
instructional faculty by academic rank and 
tenure status; (4) completions (awards) by type 
of program, level of award, race/ethnicity, and 
sex; (5) characteristics of postsecondary institu- 
tions, including tuition, room and board charg- 
es, calendar systems, and so on; (6) status of 
postsecondary vocational education programs; 
and (7) other issues of interest. 

Data are collected from approximately 9,900 
postsecondary institutions, including the fol- 
lowing: baccalaureate or higher degree-grant- 
ing institutions, 2-year award institutions, and 
less-than-2-year institutions (i.e., institutions 
whose awards usually result in terminal oc- 
cupational awards or are creditable toward a 
formal 2-year or higher award). Each of these 
three categories is further disaggregated by 
control (public, private not-for-profit, private 
for-profit), resulting in nine institutional cat- 
egories or sectors. 

The completion of all IPEDS surveys is man- 
datory for all institutions that participate or 
are applicants for participation in any federal 
financial assistance program authorized by Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Indicators 6, 20, 31, and the special analysis 
use data from the IPEDS. The institutional 
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categories used in the surveys are described 
in supplemental note 8. Further information 
about IPEDS is available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
ipeds/ 

National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88) 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88) is the third major secondary 
school student longitudinal study sponsored by 
NCES. The two studies that preceded NELS:88, 
the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) and the High 
School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 
(HS&B:80), surveyed high school seniors (and 
sophomores in HS&B) through high school, 
postsecondary education, and work and family 
formation experiences. Unlike its predecessors, 
NELS:88 begins with a cohort of 8th-grade stu- 
dents. In 1988, some 25,000 8th-graders and 
their parents, teachers, and school principals 
were surveyed. Lollow-ups were conducted 
in 1990, 1992, and 1994, when a majority of 
these students were in 10th and 12th grades, 
and then 2 years after their scheduled high 
school graduation. A fourth follow-up was 
conducted in 2000. 

NELS:88 is designed to provide trend data 
about critical transitions experienced by 
young people as they develop, attend school, 
and embark on their careers. It complements 
and strengthens state and local efforts by 
furnishing new information on how school 
policies, teacher practices, and family involve- 
ment affect student educational outcomes (i.e., 
academic achievement, persistence in school, 
and participation in postsecondary education). 
For the base year, NELS:88 includes a multi- 
faceted student questionnaire, four cognitive 
tests, and separate questionnaires for parents, 
teachers, and schools. 

In 1990, when the students were in 10th 
grade, the students, school dropouts, teach- 



ers, and school principals were surveyed. The 
1988 survey of parents was not a part of the 
1990 follow-up. In 1992, when most of the 
students were in 12th grade, the second follow- 
up conducted surveys of students, dropouts, 
parents, teachers, and school principals. Also, 
information from the students’ transcripts were 
collected. 

Indicators IS, 18, and 21 use data from NELS: 
88. Lurther information about the survey is 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/nels88/ 

National Household Education Surveys 
Program (NHES) 

The National Household Education Surveys 
Program (NHES), conducted in 1991, 1993, 
1995, 1996, 1999, 2001, and 2003, collects data 
on educational issues that cannot be addressed 
by school-level data. Each survey collects data 
from households on at least two topics, such as 
adult education, early childhood program par- 
ticipation, parental involvement in education, 
and before- and afterschool activities. 

NHES surveys the civilian, noninstitutionalized 
U.S. population in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. Interviews are conducted using 
computer-assisted telephone interviewing. Data 
are collected from adults and occasionally from 
older children (grades 6-12). Whether older or 
younger children are sampled, data about them 
are collected from the parent or guardian who 
is most knowledgeable. 

Although NHES is conducted primarily in 
English, provisions are made to interview per- 
sons who speak only Spanish. Questionnaires 
are translated into Spanish, and bilingual 
interviewers, who are trained to complete 
the interview in either English or Spanish, are 
employed. 

Indicators 7, 25, 33, and 34 use data from the 
NHES. Eurther information about the program 
is available at http://nces.ed.gov/nhes/ 
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National Health Interview Survey 
(NHIS) 

The National Health Interview Survey (NHIS) 
is a continuing nationwide sample survey of 
the noninstitutionalized civilian population. It 
collects data by conducting personal household 
interviews, at which time interviewers obtain 
self-reported information on personal and 
demographic characteristics, including race 
and ethnicity, or information from another 
member of the household. Investigators also 
collect data about illnesses, injuries, impair- 
ments, chronic conditions, activity limitation 
caused by chronic conditions, utilization of 
health services, and other health topics. The 
survey asks respondents about their general 
health and the effects of any physical, mental, 
or emotional health problems. Each year the 
survey is reviewed and special topics are added 
or deleted. For most health topics, the survey 
collects data over an entire year. 

The NHIS sample includes an oversample of 
Black and Hispanic persons and is designed 
to allow researchers to develop national esti- 
mates of health conditions, the utilization of 
health services, and health problems of the U.S. 
noninstitutionalized civilian population. The 
response rate for the ongoing part of the survey 
has been between 94 and 98 percent over the 
years. In 1997, the NHIS was redesigned, so 
estimates beginning in 1997 are likely to vary 
slightly from those for previous years. Inter- 
viewers collected information for the basic 
questionnaire on 100,618 persons in 2000, 
including 28,495 children. 

Indicator 12 uses data from the NHIS. Further 
information about the survey is available at 
http://wivw.cdc.gov/nchs/nhis.htm 



National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS) 

The National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS) is based on a nationally representative 
sample of all students in postsecondary edu- 
cation institutions, including undergraduate, 
graduate, and first-professional students. For 
NPSAS:2000, information was obtained from 
more than 900 postsecondary institutions on 
approximately 50,000 undergraduate, 9,000 
graduate, and 3,000 first-professional students. 
They represented nearly 17 million under- 
graduates, 2.4 million graduate students, and 
300,000 first-professional students who were 
enrolled at some time between July 1, 1999 
and June 30, 2000. 

NPSAS is a comprehensive nationwide study 
designed to determine how students and their 
families pay for postsecondary education and to 
describe some demographic and other charac- 
teristics of those enrolled. Students attending all 
types and levels of institutions are represented, 
including public and private not-for-profit and 
for-profit institutions and less-than-2-year in- 
stitutions, community colleges, and 4-year 
colleges and universities. 

To be eligible for inclusion in the institutional 
sample, an institution must have satisfied the 
following conditions: (1) offers an education 
program designed for persons who have com- 
pleted secondary education; (2) offers an aca- 
demic, occupational, or vocational program of 
study lasting 3 months or longer; (3) offers ac- 
cess to the general public; (4) offers more than 
just correspondence courses; and (5) is located 
in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Part-time and full-time students enrolled in 
academic or vocational courses or programs 
at these institutions, and not concurrently en- 
rolled in a high school completion program. 
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are eligible for inclusion in NPSAS. The first 
NPSAS, conducted in 1986-87, sampled stu- 
dents enrolled in fall 1986. Since the 1989-90 
NPSAS, students enrolled at any time during 
the year have been eligible for inclusion in the 
survey. This design change provides the op- 
portunity to collect data necessary to estimate 
full-year financial aid awards. 

Unless otherwise specified, all estimates in The 
Condition of Education using data from the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study in- 
clude students in the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Each NPSAS survey provides information on 
the cost of postsecondary education, the distri- 
bution of financial aid, and the characteristics 
of both aided and nonaided students and their 
families. Following each survey, NCES pub- 
lishes three major reports: Student Financing of 
Undergraduate Education (NCES 2002-167), 
Student Financing of Graduate and First-Pro- 
fessional Education (NCES 2002-166), and 
Profile of Undergraduates in U.S Postsecondary 
Education Institutions (NCES 2002-168). 

Indicators 29,37, and the special analysis use data 
from NPSAS. Further information about the survey 
is available at http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/npsas/ 

Postsecondary Education Quick Informa- 
tion Survey (PEQIS) 

The Postsecondary Education Quick Informa- 
tion Survey (PEQIS) was established by NCES 
to collect timely data on focused issues needed 
for program planning and policy development 
with a minimum burden on respondents. The 
survey was designed to assist postsecond- 
ary policy analysts, program planners, and 
decisionmakers who frequently need data 
on emerging issues quickly. It is not always 
feasible for NCES to use its large, recurring 
surveys to provide such data quickly due to the 



length of time required to implement large-scale 
data collection efforts. In addition to obtain- 
ing information on emerging issues in a timely 
manner, PEQIS surveys are used to assess the 
feasibility of developing large-scale data collec- 
tion efforts on a given topic or to supplement 
other NCES postsecondary surveys. 

PEQIS uses a standing sample (panel) of ap- 
proximately 1,600 postsecondary education 
institutions at the 2- and 4-year levels. The 
nationally representative panel includes public 
and private colleges and universities that award 
associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral 
degrees. PEQIS can also conduct surveys of 
states’ higher education agencies. 

Indicators 3 1 and 32 use data from the PEQIS. 
Further information about the survey is avail- 
able at http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/peqis/ 

Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) is the 
nation’s largest sample survey of America’s 
elementary and secondary schools. First con- 
ducted in 1987-88, SASS periodically surveys 
the following: 

■ public schools and collects data on school 
districts, schools, principals, teachers, and 
library media centers; 

■ private schools and collects data on 
schools, principals, teachers, and library 
media centers; 

■ schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and collects data on schools, 
principals, teachers, and library media cen- 
ters; and 

■ public charter schools and collects data on 
schools, principals, teachers, and library 
media centers. 

To ensure that the samples contain sufficient 
numbers for estimates, SASS uses a stratified 
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probability sample design. Public and private 
schools are oversampled into groups based on 
certain characteristics. After schools are strati- 
fied and sampled, so are the teachers within 
the schools based on their characteristics. Due 
to the relatively few numbers of these schools, 
all charter schools under state supervision that 
were in existence during the 1998-99 school 



year and all schools run by the BIA or American 
Indian/ Alaska Native tribes were included in 
the 1999-2000 SASS. 

Indicators 24, 26, and 28 use data from the 
SASS. Further information about the survey is 
available at http-JInces.ed.govIsurveys/SASSI 
OVERVIEW.ASP 
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The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), administered regularly in a 
number of subjects since 1969, has two major 
goals: to assess student performance reflecting 
current educational and assessment practices 
and to measure change in student performance 
reliably over time. To address these goals, the 
NAEP includes a main assessment and a long- 
term trend assessment. The assessments are 
administered to separate samples of students 
at separate times, use separate instruments, 
and measure different educational content. 
Consequently, results from the assessments 
should not be compared. 

Main NAEP 

Indicators 5, 9, 10, and 11 are based on the 
main NAEP. The main NAEP periodically as- 
sesses students’ performance in several subjects, 
following the curriculum frameworks devel- 
oped by the National Assessment Governing 
Board (NAGB) and using the latest advances in 
assessment methodology. NAGB develops the 
frameworks using standards developed within 
the field, using a consensus process involving 
educators, subject-matter experts, and other 
interested citizens. Before 2002, the NAEP 
national sample was an independently selected 
national sample. However, beginning in 2002, 
the NAEP national sample was obtained by 
aggregating the samples from each state. As a 
result, the size of the national sample increased 
in 2002, which means that smaller differences 
between estimates from different administra- 
tions and different types of students can now 
be found to be statistically significant than 
can be detected in assessment results reported 
before 2002. 

The content and nature of the main NAEP 
evolves to match instructional practices, so the 
ability to measure change reliably over time is 
limited. As standards for instruction and cur- 
riculum change, so does the main NAEP. As a 
result, data from different assessments are not 



always comparable. However, recent NAEP 
main assessment instruments for mathematics, 
science, and reading have typically been kept 
stable for short periods, allowing for a com- 
parison across time. Eor example, from 1990 
to 2001, assessment instruments in the same 
subject areas were developed using the same 
framework, shared a common set of questions, 
and used comparable procedures to sample and 
address student populations. For some subjects 
that are not assessed frequently, such as civics 
and the arts, no trend data are available. 

The main NAEP results are reported in The 
Condition of Education in terms of both aver- 
age scale scores and achievement levels. The 
achievement levels define what students who 
are performing at Basic, Proficient, and Ad- 
vanced levels of achievement should know and 
be able to do. NAGB establishes achievement 
levels whenever a new main NAEP framework 
is adopted. These achievement levels have 
undergone several evaluations but remain 
developmental in nature and continue to be 
used on a trial basis. Until the Commissioner 
of NCES determines that the levels are reason- 
able, valid, and informative to the public, they 
should be interpreted and used with caution. 
The policy definitions of the achievement levels 
that apply across all grades and subject areas 
are as follows: 

■ Basic: This level denotes partial mastery of 
prerequisite knowledge and skills that are 
fundamental for proficient work at each 
grade. 

■ Proficient: This level represents solid 
academic performance for each grade as- 
sessed. Students reaching this level have 
demonstrated competency over challeng- 
ing subject matter, including subject-matter 
knowledge, application of such knowledge 
to real-world situations, and analytical 
skills appropriate to the subject matter. 
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■ Advanced: This level signifies superior 
performance. 

Student Accommodations 

Until 1996, the main NAEP assessments ex- 
cluded certain subgroups of students identified 
as “special needs students,” including students 
with disabilities and students with limited Eng- 
lish proficiency. For the 1996 and 2000 math- 
ematics assessments and the 1998 and 2000 
reading assessments, the main NAEP included a 
separate assessment with provisions for accom- 
modating these students (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing, mathematics questions 
read aloud, and so on). Thus, for these years, 
there are results for both the unaccommodated 
assessment and the accommodated assessment. 
For the 2002 and 2003 reading and 2003 math- 
ematics assessments, the main NAEP did not 
include a separate unaccommodated assess- 
ment; only a single accommodated assessment 
was administered. The switch to a single ac- 
commodated assessment instrument was made 
after it was determined that accommodations 
in NAEP did not have any significant effect on 
student scores. 

Mathematics Coursetaking 

The 2003 main NAEP assessments include 
questions asking students about their course- 
taking patterns. In 8th grade, students reported 
on the mathematics course they were currently 
taking. For reporting purposes, courses were 
grouped into lower level (group 1) courses and 
higher level (group 2) courses. Group 1 courses 
include 8th-grade mathematics and prealgebra. 
Group 2 courses include algebra I, algebra II, 
geometry, and integrated or sequential math- 
ematics. 



Long-Term Trend NAEP 

The long-term trend NAEP measures basic 
student performance in reading, mathemat- 
ics, science, and writing. Since the mid-1980s, 
the long-term trend NAEP has used the same 
instruments to provide a means to compare per- 
formance over time, but they do not necessarily 
reflect current teaching standards or curricula. 
Results have been reported for students at ages 
9, 13, and 17 in mathematics, reading, and 
science, and at grades 4, 8, and 11 in writing. 
Results from the long-term trend NAEP are 
presented as mean scale scores because, unlike 
the main NAEP, the long-term trend NAEP 
does not define achievement levels. None of 
the indicators in The Condition of Education 
2004 are based on the long-term trend NAEP 
assessments. 
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Videotape Classroom Study 

Under the auspices of the International As- 
sociation for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (lEA), the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) as- 
sessed and collected data and reported results 
for more than half a million students at five 
grade levels, providing information on student 
achievement, student background characteris- 
tics, and school resources in 42 countries in 
1995. In 1999, TIMSS was repeated at the 
8th-grade level for science and mathematics 
in 38 countries. 

TIMSS 1999 included a Videotape Classroom 
Study, on which indicator 23 is based, that 
examined (1) teachers’ beliefs about reform 
and how these beliefs related to instructional 
practices; (2) the organization and process of 
mathematics and science instruction; and (3) 
the mathematical and scientific content of les- 
sons. The 1999 Video Study expanded on the 
TIMSS 1995 Video Study (NCES 1999-074, 
described in NCES 2001-072, supplemental 
note 5) by investigating science teaching in Aus- 
tralia, the Czech Republic, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States.' The TIMSS 1995 
Video Study did not investigate science teaching 
and included only three countries. 

The 1999 Video Study selected participants 
from among those countries and regions 
whose 8th-graders performed on average 
above U.S. 8th-grade students on the TIMSS 
1995 mathematics assessment. Students in the 
Czech Republic, Japan, and the Netherlands 
also outperformed U.S. students on the TIMSS 
1995 science assessment, while the average for 
Australian students was not significantly dif- 
ferent from the U.S. average in 1995 (NCES 
2004-015). 

The 1999 Video Study selected a set of 8th- 
grade classrooms to be representative of the 
classrooms in the TIMSS 1999 main study. 
All of the countries participating in the 1999 



Video Study were required to include at 
least 100 schools in their initial selection of 
schools for the study. The Video Study final 
sample, however, included 87 schools from 
Australia, 100 from the Czech Republic, 100 
from Japan, 85 from the Netherlands, and 83 
from the United States. Within the specified 
guidelines, each participating country and 
region developed their own strategy for ob- 
taining a random sample of 8th-grade lessons 
to videotape. National or regional research 
coordinators were responsible for selecting or 
reviewing the selection of schools and lessons 
in their country or region. 

Most videotaping for this study was done in 
1999, though in some countries it began in 
1998 and ended in 1999. Only one science 
class was randomly selected within each school 
for videotaping. No substitutions of teachers 
or class periods were allowed. The designated 
class was videotaped once, in its entirety, 
without regard to the particular science topic 
being taught or type of activity taking place. 
After their classroom was videotaped, teach- 
ers were asked to complete a questionnaire. 
English, Czech, Dutch, and Japanese versions 
of the questionnaire were created and judged 
to be equivalent by a group of researchers, each 
of whom was fluent in at least two of these lan- 
guages. Questionnaire data were obtained from 
teachers in 100 percent of the 8th-grade science 
lessons videotaped in Australia, the Czech Re- 
public, and Japan, 98 percent of Dutch lessons, 
and 95 percent of U.S. lessons. 

Each of the videotaped lessons was examined 
to assess various elements of the lesson — such 
as the lesson’s coherence, the type of reasoning 
required of students, the level of complexity of 
the lesson’s content, the connections between 
parts of the lesson, the kinds of tasks students 
were asked to engage in as part of the lesson, 
and the methods students used to solve sci- 
entific problems. Eor this in-depth analysis of 
the videotaped lessons, an international team 
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of bilingual representatives from each country 
assembled to develop and apply codes to the 
video data. They applied codes in coding passes 
to each of the videotaped lessons and also cre- 
ated a lesson table for each videotaped lesson, 
which combined information from a number 
of codes. After the team finished coding half of 
their assigned set of lessons, they established a 
minimum acceptable reliability score for each 
code of 85 percent. Because not all members 
of the international coding team were experts 
in science or teaching, several special coding 
teams with different areas of expertise were 
employed to create special codes regarding the 
scientific nature of the content, the pedagogy, 
and the discourse. These groups included a sci- 
ence problem analysis group, a science quality 
analysis group, a problem implementation 
analysis group, and a text analysis group. 
Statistical findings presented in the report are 
based on analyses of these codes. 

For these analyses, the following definitions 
were employed for the terms “making con- 
nections among experiences” and “facts, defi- 
nitions, or problem-solving algorithms”: 

■ Making connections: The primary ap- 
proach of the lesson is to support students 
in making connections among experiences. 



ideas, patterns, and explanations. Teach- 
ers and/or students are engaged in pat- 
tern-based reasoning. That is, recognizing, 
explaining, and using patterns in data by 
working on such tasks as building a case or 
an argument to explain patterns observed 
in data, predicting patterns in data from 
scientific laws or theories, or collecting 
data to verify the predicted patterns. 

■ Acquiring facts, definitions, and problem- 
solving algorithms: The primary approach 
in the lesson is to teach students a set of 
facts, definitions, or problem-solving pro- 
cedures that they will acquire primarily 
through memorization and practice. Prob- 
lem-solving is limited to following linear, 
step-by-step procedures. The information 
is presented as distinct pieces that are 
not organized within a larger conceptual 
framework that links experiences, data, 
and explanations. 

Notes 

'The 1999 Video Study also expanded on the 1995 Video Study by investigating 
mathematics teaching in six countries (Australia, the Czech Republic, lapan, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United States) and in one region (the Special 
Administrative Region of Hong Kong). 
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There are various ways to measure the aca- 
demic coursework that students complete. 
For example, one can measure the number of 
courses a student has completed in different 
subjects (i.e., whether a student completed 
two, three, or four courses in mathematics). 
Another method is to measure the highest level 
of coursework completed in different subjects 
(i.e., whether a student’s most academically 
challenging mathematics course was algebra 
I, trigonometry, or calculus). If one is interested 
in how common it is for students to complete 
certain courses, one can measure the frequency 
with which certain courses are taken as a pro- 
portion of all courses taken. Based on these 
three methods, analysts have created different 
taxonomies to categorize high school and post- 
secondary student coursetaking. This supple- 
mental note describes three such taxonomies 
used in the analyses of individual indicators in 
The Condition of Education. 

Indicators 21 and 22 use an “academic pipe- 
line” to classify coursetaking data according to 
the highest level of coursework completed by 
high school graduates. These data come from 
transcripts of graduates of public and private 
high schools, which were collected as part of 
the U.S. Department of Education’s National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88), and the High School and 
Beyond Longitudinal Study (HS&B). (It is im- 
portant to note that comparability among these 
data sets cannot be perfect both because (1) the 
Secondary School Taxonomy (SST), discussed 
below, was revised in 1998 and (2) these data 
come from different transcript collections, thus 
introducing the possibility of minor variations 
in the coding methodology even though steps 
were taken to replicate the data collection and 
coding methodology in each study.) 



Indicator 30 uses a “credit ratio” to classify 
coursetaking data according to the frequency 
with which postsecondary courses were com- 
pleted. These data come from transcripts of 
three cohorts of different NCES longitudinal 
studies; 

■ 1972 Cohort: The National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS:72/86), with a sample of 22,500 
12th-graders. Postsecondary transcripts 
were collected in 1984 for 12,600 of these 
students. 

■ 1982 Cohort: High School and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores 
(HS&B-So:PETS), with a sample of over 
30,000 lOth-graders. The students in this 
cohort were scheduled to graduate from 
high school in 1982. Postsecondary tran- 
scripts were collected in 1993 for 8,400 of 
these students (HS&B-So:PETS). 

■ 1992 Cohort: The National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 
88/2000), with a sample of 24,600 8th- 
graders. The students in this cohort were 
scheduled to graduate from high school in 
1992. Postsecondary transcripts were col- 
lected in 2000 for 8,900 of these students 
(NELS:88/2000-PETS). 

The analyses reported in indicator 30 are based 
on a subsample of students from each cohort 
who were in 12th grade on schedule in 1992 
and who earned a bachelor’s degree within 8.5 
years of their graduation from high school. 

Indicator 18 uses five remediation categories 
to measure the number of remediation courses 
taken by students who were also in the 12th 
grade on schedule and entered college by 2000. 
These estimates come from the postsecondary 
transcripts in the NELS:88/2000-PETS study. 
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Academic Pipelines for High School Course- 
taking 

Academic “pipelines” organize transcript data 
in English, science, mathematics, and foreign 
language into levels based on the normal pro- 
gression and difficulty of courses within these 
subject areas. Each level includes courses either 
of similar academic challenge and difficulty or 
at the same stage in the progression of learning 
in that subject area. In the mathematics pipe- 
line, for example, algebra I is placed at a level 
lower in the pipeline continuum than is algebra 
II because algebra I is traditionally completed 
before (and is generally less academically dif- 
ficult or complex than algebra II). 

Classifying transcript data into these levels 
allows one to infer that high school graduates 
who have completed courses at the higher levels 
of a pipeline have completed more advanced 
coursework than graduates whose courses fall 
at the lower levels of the pipeline. Tallying the 
percentage of graduates who completed courses 
at each level permits comparisons of the per- 
centage of high school graduates in a given year 
who reach each of the levels, as well as among 
different graduating classes. 

The high school courses taken by students are 
sorted into the academic levels of the pipeline 
after they have been organized according to 
the Classification of Secondary School Courses 
(CSSC) and the Secondary School Taxonomy 
(SST). All courses in a student’s transcript are 
coded with a CSSC value after checking course 
titles on the student’s transcripts with course 
catalogs from the student’s high school describ- 
ing the contents of those courses. These coded 
courses are then assigned to broader course 
groupings, forming the academic levels of the 
pipeline in each subject area, using the SST. 

Transcript studies are a reliable source of in- 
formation, but they do have limitations. One 
limitation is that transcript studies can describe 



the intended — but not the actual — curriculum. 
The content and instructional methods of one 
course taught in one school by a certain teacher 
may be different from the content and instruc- 
tional methods of another course classified as 
having the same CSSC code taught in another 
school, or even the same school, by a different 
teacher. Nevertheless, validation studies and 
academic research have shown significant dif- 
ferences between the highest level of academic 
courses completed by students and their scores 
on tests of academic achievement (Chaney, 
Burgdorf, and Atash 1997; Berends, Lucas, 
and Briggs 2002). 

In classifying students’ courses from their tran- 
scripts according to a pipeline, only the courses 
completed with a passing grade in a subject area 
are included and not courses attempted. The 
pipeline also does not provide information on 
how many courses graduates completed in a 
particular subject area. Graduates are placed 
at a particular level in the pipeline based on 
the level of their highest completed course, 
regardless of whether they completed courses 
that would fall lower in the pipeline. Thus, 
graduates who completed year 3 of (or 11th- 
grade) French did not necessarily complete the 
first 2 years. 

Mathematics Pipeline 

Originally developed by Burkam and Lee 
(NCES 2003-01; NCES 2003-02), the math- 
ematics pipeline progresses from no mathemat- 
ics courses or nonacademic courses to low, 
middle, and advanced academic coursework. 
Each level in the pipeline represents the highest 
level of mathematics coursework that a gradu- 
ate completed in high school. Thus, a graduate 
whose highest course is at the low academic 
level progressed no further in the mathemat- 
ics pipeline and did not complete a traditional 
algebra I course, a prerequisite for higher level 
mathematics in high school. 
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The mathematics pipeline has eight levels: 
no mathematics; nonacademic; low aca- 
demic; middle academic I; middle academic 
II; advanced I; advanced II; and advanced III. 
Middle levels I and II and advanced levels I, II, 
and III can be combined to create one middle 
level and one advanced level, respectively, thus 
creating a five-level pipeline (no mathematics; 
nonacademic; low academic; middle academic; 
and advanced academic). 

No mathematics 

No coursework completed in mathematics 
by graduates, or only basic or remedial-level 
mathematics completed. It is thus possible for 
a graduate to have taken one or more courses 
in mathematics, but to be placed in the no 
mathematics level. 

Nonacademic ievel 

Highest completed courses are in general math- 
ematics or basic skills mathematics, such as 
general mathematics I or II; basic mathematics 
I, II, or III; consumer mathematics; technical 
or vocational mathematics; and mathematics 
review. 

Low academic ievel 

Highest completed courses are preliminary 
courses (e.g., prealgebra) or mathematics 
courses of reduced rigor or pace (e.g., algebra 
I taught over the course of 2 academic years). 
Considered to be more academically challeng- 
ing than nonacademic courses, courses at this 
level include prealgebra; algebra I, part I; alge- 
bra I, part II; and geometry (informal). 

Middle academic level 

The middle academic level is divided into two 
sublevels, each of which is considered to be 
more academically challenging than the non- 
academic and low academic levels, though level 
I is not considered as challenging as level II. 



■ Middle academic level I: Highest completed 
course includes algebra I; plane geometry; 
plane and solid geometry; unified math- 
ematics I and II; or pure mathematics. 

■ Middle academic level II: Highest com- 
pleted course is algebra II or unified 
mathematics III. 

Advanced academic level 

The advanced academic level is divided into 
three sublevels, each of which is considered 
more academically challenging than the non- 
academic, low academic, and middle academic 
levels, though level I is not considered as chal- 
lenging as level II, nor level II as challenging 
as level III. 

■ Advanced academic level I: Highest 
completed course is algebra III; algebra/ 
trigonometry; algebra/analytical geometry; 
trigonometry; trigonometry/solid geom- 
etry; analytical geometry; linear algebra; 
probability; probability/statistics; statis- 
tics; statistics (other); or an independent 
study. 

■ Advanced academic level II: Highest com- 
pleted course is precalculus or an introduc- 
tion to analysis. 

■ Advanced academic level III: Highest com- 
pleted course is Advanced Placement (AP) 
calculus; calculus; or calculus/analytical 
geometry. 

Science Pipeline 

Unlike mathematics and other subjects, such 
as foreign languages, coursework in science 
does not follow a common or easily defined 
sequence. Depending on a school’s curriculum, 
students can choose from several courses with 
minimal sequencing requirements. Consequent- 
ly, the method used to construct the science 
pipeline differs from that used to construct the 
mathematics pipeline. First, all science courses 
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were placed in one of four groups based on 
subject matter: (1) life science (biology); (2) 
chemistry; (3) physics; and (4) all other physical 
sciences (e.g., geology, earth science, physical 
science). Second, a pipeline was constructed for 
each of these four groups. Third, the pipelines 
for chemistry, physics, and all other physical 
sciences were combined into a single pipeline (a 
physical science pipeline). Finally, the physical 
science and life science pipelines were combined 
to create a single science pipeline. The final 
pipeline has seven levels: no science; primary 
physical science; secondary physical science and 
basic biology; general biology; chemistry I or 
physics I; chemistry I and physics I; chemistry 
II or physics II or advanced biology. 

No science 

Includes graduates who did not complete any 
courses in science or who completed only basic 
or remedial-level science. It is possible for a 
graduate to have taken one or more courses 
in science but to be placed in the no science 
level. 

Primary physicai science 

Highest completed course is in basic physi- 
cal sciences: applied physical science; earth 
science; college preparatory earth science; or 
unified science. 

Secondary physical science and basic bioiogy 

Highest completed course is astronomy; geol- 
ogy; environmental science; oceanography; 
general physics; basic biology I; or consumer 
or introductory chemistry. 

Generai bioiogy 

Highest completed course is general biology I; 
secondary life sciences (including ecology, zool- 
ogy, marine biology, and human physiology); 
or general or honors biology II. 



Chemistry I or physics i 

Highest completed course is introductory 
chemistry; chemistry I; organic chemistry; 
physical chemistry; consumer chemistry; gen- 
eral physics; or physics I. 

Chemistry I and physics I 

Highest completed courses include one level 
I chemistry course (see above) and one level I 
physics course (see above). 

Chemistry II or physics ii or advanced bioiogy 

Highest completed course is advanced biology; 
International Baccalaureate (IB) biology II; IB 
biology III; AP biology; field biology; genetics; 
biopsychology; biology seminar; biochemistry 
and biophysics; biochemistry; botany; cell and 
molecular biology; cell biology; microbiology; 
anatomy; miscellaneous specialized areas of 
life sciences; chemistry II; IB chemistry II; IB 
chemistry III; AP chemistry; physics II; IB phys- 
ics; AP physics B; AP physics C: mechanics; AP 
physics C: electricity/magnetism; or physics II 
without calculus. 

Credit Ratios for Postsecondary Courses 

Courses recorded on students’ transcripts 
were assigned 6-digit codes using the College 
Course Map (CCM), which is a modification 
of the Classification of Instructional Programs 
(CIP). NCES developed the CIP taxonomy in 
1981 as a standard for reporting enrollments 
and credentials in postsecondary programs. 
Because the CIP taxonomy was developed to 
report on postsecondary programs, rather than 
postsecondary courses, a new taxonomy, the 
College Course Map (CCM), was developed 
that retained the basic CIP structure but is more 
appropriate for transcript analyses. The CCM 
taxonomy was first published in 1990 for use 
with the NLS:72/86 transcript data, was modi- 
fied in 1999 for use with the HS&B-So:PETS 
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data, and modified again in 2003 for use with 
the NELS:88/2000 transcript data. Each 6-digit 
code represents a discrete subject matter, or a 
“course,” and reflects the finest level of detail 
in the taxonomy. Specific course titles may vary 
across institutions. Eor example, “introduction 
to accounting” may be “accounting I” at some 
institutions, but all introductory accounting 
courses would have the same 6-digit code 
regardless of their actual title. 

The 30 most commonly completed courses for 
each cohort are identified using “credit ratios,” 
calculated by summing all the undergraduate 
credits earned in each of the more than 1,000 
6-digit course categories and then dividing that 
sum by the total number of credits earned. 
Credit ratios were computed for each of the 
three weighted samples. Supplemental table 
30-1 shows that the credit ratios for the “top 
30” courses for the 1992 cohort range from 
3.2 percent for English composition to 0.6 
percent for introduction to computing. Adel- 
man (forthcoming-a) suggests that with such a 
large number of course categories, for any one 
category to contain 0.5 percent of all credits 
represents a substantial amount. 

The institutional selectivity categories for the 
1992 cohort in supplemental table 30-2 are 
from the American Freshman (Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute 1992). The selectivity 
indicator includes five categories: “highly selec- 
tive,” “selective,” “nonselective,” “open door,” 
and “not ratable” (principally less-than-2-year 
institutions and specialized conservatories of 
art and music). Institutions from the last two 
categories, “open door” and “not ratable,” are 
not included in the analysis reported in indica- 
tor 30. Selectivity is a relative measure based 
on a number of factors, including the ratio 
of acceptances to applicants and the average 
composite SAT score of students in the enter- 



ing class. In the 1992 cohort, 7.2 percent of 
students earned a degree from highly selective 
institutions, 26.1 percent from selective insti- 
tutions, and 65.8 percent from nonselective 
institutions. 

Postsecondary Remediation Courses 

The remediation categories used in indicator 
18 are based on the following “if-then-else” 
coding logic: 

1. Any courses in remedial reading 

2. Two or fewer remedial courses, math- 
ematics only 

3. Two or more remedial courses, but no 
remedial reading 

4. One remedial course, not mathematics 
or reading 

5. No remedial courses 

This coding logic identifies students with the 
most serious problem (reading) first. Reading 
was judged to be the most serious remedial 
problem because two-thirds of the students 
who required remediation in reading were also 
enrolled in a minimum of two other remedial 
courses. The second level identified students 
whose only remedial problem was mathemat- 
ics, and who required, at most, two remedial 
mathematics courses. In the third level of the 
logic cascade, 60 percent of the students en- 
rolled in three or more remedial courses other 
than remedial reading (the logic allowed this 
combination to include three or more math- 
ematics courses). The fourth level identified 
those students who completed only one reme- 
dial course other than reading or mathematics. 
The residual group of students completed no 
remedial courses. 
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Levels of Education 

Indicators 17 and 36 use the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) 
(OECD 1999) to compare educational sys- 
tems in different countries. The ISCED is the 
standard used by many countries to report 
education statistics to UNESCO and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). The ISCED divides 
educational systems into the following seven 
categories, based on six levels of education. 

Education preceding the first level (early child- 
hood education) usually begins at age 3, 4, or 5 
(sometimes earlier) and lasts from 1 to 3 years, 
when it is provided. In the United States, this lev- 
el includes nursery school and kindergarten. 

Education at the first level (primary or elemen- 
tary education) usually begins at age 5, 6, or 7 
and continues for about 4 to 6 years. Eor the 
United States, the first level starts with 1st grade 
and ends with 6th grade. 

Education at the second level (lower secondary 
education) typically begins at about age 1 1 or 
12 and continues for about 2 to 6 years. Eor the 
United States, the second level starts with 7th 
grade and typically ends with 9th grade. Edu- 
cation at the lower secondary level continues 
the basic programs of the first level, although 
teaching is typically more subject focused, 
often using more specialized teachers who 
conduct classes in their field of specialization. 
The main criterion for distinguishing lower 
secondary education from primary education 
is whether programs begin to be organized in 
a more subject-oriented pattern, using more 
specialized teachers conducting classes in their 
field of specialization. If there is no clear break- 
point for this organizational change, the lower 
secondary education is considered to begin at 
the end of 6 years of primary education. In 
countries with no clear division between lower 
secondary and upper secondary education, and 



where lower secondary education lasts for more 
than 3 years, only the first 3 years following 
primary education are counted as lower second- 
ary education. 

Education at the third level (upper secondary 
education) typically begins at ages 15 or 16 and 
lasts for approximately 3 years. In the United 
States, the third level starts with 10th grade 
and ends with 12th grade. Upper secondary 
education is the final stage of secondary edu- 
cation in most OECD countries. Instruction 
is often organized along subject-matter lines, 
in contrast to the lower secondary level, and 
teachers typically must have a higher level, or 
more subject-specific, qualification. There are 
substantial differences in the typical duration 
of programs both across and between coun- 
tries, ranging from 2 to 5 years of schooling. 
The main criteria for classifications are (1) 
national boundaries between lower and upper 
secondary education and (2) admission into 
educational programs, which usually requires 
the completion of lower secondary education 
or a combination of basic education and life 
experience that demonstrates the ability to 
handle the subject matter in upper secondary 
schools. 

Education at the fourth level (postsecondary 
nontertiary education) straddles the boundary 
between secondary and postsecondary educa- 
tion. This program of study, which is primarily 
vocational in nature, is generally taken after the 
completion of secondary school, typically lasts 
from 6 months to 2 years, and may be consid- 
ered as an upper secondary or postsecondary 
program in a national context. Although the 
content of these programs may not be signifi- 
cantly more advanced than upper secondary 
programs, these programs serve to broaden the 
knowledge of participants who have already 
gained an upper secondary qualification. This 
level of education is not included in the analy- 
sis for indicator 17 but is included for select 
countries in indicator 36. 
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Education at the fifth level (first stage of ter- 
tiary education) includes programs with more 
advanced content than those offered at the two 
previous levels. Entry into programs at the fifth 
level normally requires successful completion 
of either of the two previous levels. Indicator 
17 makes a distinction between two types of 
tertiary education. 

■ Tertiary-type A programs provide an edu- 
cation that is largely theoretical and is in- 
tended to provide sufficient qualifications 
for gaining entry into advanced research 
programs and professions with high-skill 
requirements. Entry into these programs 
normally requires the successful comple- 
tion of an upper secondary education; ad- 
mission is competitive in most cases. The 
minimum cumulative theoretical duration 
at this level is 3 years of full-time enroll- 
ment. In the United States, tertiary-type A 
programs include first university programs 
that last 4 years and lead to the award of 
a bachelor’s degree and second university 
programs that lead to a master’s degree. 

■ Tertiary-type B programs are typically 
shorter than tertiary-type A programs and 
focus on practical, technical, or occupa- 
tional skills for direct entry into the labor 
market, although they may cover some 
theoretical foundations in the respective 
programs. They have a minimum duration 
of 2 years of full-time enrollment at the 
tertiary level. In the United States, such 
programs are often provided at community 
colleges and lead to an associate’s degree. 

Education at the sixth level (advanced re- 
search qualification) is provided in graduate 
and professional schools that generally require 
a university degree or diploma as a minimum 
condition for admission. Programs at this level 
lead to the award of an advanced, postgraduate 
degree, such as a Ph.D. The theoretical dura- 
tion of these programs is 3 years of full-time 



enrollment in most countries (for a cumulative 
total of at least 7 years at levels five and six), 
although the length of actual enrollment is of- 
ten longer. Programs at this level are devoted to 
advanced study and original research. 

For indicator 36, postsecondary education 
includes the fifth and sixth levels, except as 
noted. 

Entry Rates 

For indicator 17, entry rates represent the 
proportion of people who enter tertiary-type 
A or B programs for the first time, regardless 
of changes in population sizes and of differ- 
ences among OECD countries in the typical age 
of entry. The entry rate is the sum of the net 
entry rates for single ages. The net entry rate 
of a single age (such as age 18) is obtained by 
dividing the number of first-time entrants of 
that age in each type of tertiary education by 
the total population in the corresponding age 
group (multiplied by 100 to obtain a percent- 
age). This calculation controls for different 
modal ages of entry into tertiary education 
across OECD countries. 

First-time entrants are those who enroll for the 
first time in either a type A or type B program. 
Not all OECD countries are able to distinguish 
among students entering a tertiary program for 
the first time and those transferring between 
different levels of tertiary education or repeat- 
ing or re-entering a level after an absence. Thus, 
first-time entry rates for each type of tertiary 
education cannot be added to obtain the total 
tertiary-level entry rate. Doing so would result 
in double counting of some entrants. 

When no data on new entrants by age are 
available (such as is the case for 1998 data 
on type B programs for Germany and type A 
and B programs for Japan and Korea, and for 
2001 data on type B programs for Germany, 
Italy, and the Slovak Republic and type A and 
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B programs for Japan and Korea), the OECD 
calculates gross entry rates, which indicate the 
ratio of all entrants, regardless of age, to the 
size of the population at the typical age of entry. 
Data by a single year of age are available only 
for those ages 15-29, so the net entry rates 
for older students are estimated using 5-year 
age bands. 



SOURCE: Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD), Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation. (2003). 
Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 
2003. 
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The U.S. Department of Education’s Inte- 
grated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS) employs various categories to classify 
postsecondary institutions. This note outlines 
the different categories used in varying combi- 
nations in the special analysis and several of 
the indicators. 

Basic IPEDS Classifications 

The term “postsecondary institutions” is the 
category used to refer to institutions with for- 
mal instructional programs and a curriculum 
designed primarily for students who have 
completed the requirements for a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. For many analyses, 
however, comparing all institutions from 
across this broad universe of postsecondary 
institutions would not be appropriate. Thus, 
postsecondary institutions are placed in one of 
three levels, based on the highest award offered 
at the institution: 

■ 4-year-and-above institutions: Institutions 
or branches that award a 4-year degree 
or higher in one or more programs, or a 
postbaccalaureate, postmaster’s, or post- 
first-professional certificate. 

■ 2-year but less-than-4-year institutions: In- 
stitutions or branches that confer at least a 
2-year formal award (certificate, diploma, 
or associate’s degree), or that have a 2-year 
program creditable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. 

■ Less-than-2-year institutions: Institutions 
or branches that have programs lasting less 
than 2 years that result in a terminal oc- 
cupational award or are creditable toward 
a degree at the 2-year level or higher. 

Postsecondary institutions are further divided 
according to these criteria: degree-granting 
versus nondegree-granting; type of financial 
control; and Title IV-participating versus not 
Title IV-participating. 



Degree-granting institutions offer associate’s, 
bachelor’s, master’s, doctor’s, and/or first-pro- 
fessional degrees that a state agency recognizes 
or authorizes. Nondegree-granting institutions 
offer other kinds of credentials and exist at all 
three levels. The number of 4-year nondegree- 
granting institutions is small compared with the 
number at both the 2-year but less-than-4-year 
and less-than-2-year levels. 

IPEDS also classifies institutions at each of the 
three levels of institutions by type of financial 
control: public; private not-for-profit; or private 
for-profit (e.g., proprietary schools). Thus, IPEDS 
divides the universe of postsecondary institutions 
into nine different “sectors.” In some sectors (for 
example, 4-year private for-profit institutions), 
the number of institutions is small relative to 
other sectors. Institutions in any of these nine 
sectors can be degree- or nondegree-granting. 

Institutions in any of these nine sectors can 
also be Title IV-participating or not. For an 
institution to participate in federal Title IV, 
Part C, financial aid programs, it must offer a 
program of study at least 300 clock hours in 
length; have accreditation recognized by the 
U.S. Department of Education; have been in 
business for at least 2 years; and have a Title IV 
participation agreement with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

■ Indicator 6 includes 2-year and 4-year de- 
gree-granting institutions in its analysis. 

■ Indicators 1 8 and 1 9 include 2-year, 4-year, 
and less-than-2-year degree-granting insti- 
tutions in their analyses. 

■ Indicators 31, 32, and the special analysis 
include 2-year and 4-year, public and pri- 
vate, degree-granting institutions in their 
analyses. 

■ Indicators 3 7 and 3 8 include 4-year, public 
and private, degree-granting institutions in 
their analyses. 
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Using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to 
Adjust for Inflation 

The Consumer Price Indexes (CPIs) represent 
changes in the prices of all goods and services 
purchased for consumption by households. In- 
dexes vary for specific areas or regions, periods 
of time, major groups of consumer expenditures, 
and population groups. Finance indicators in 
The Condition of Education use the “U.S. All 
Items CPI for All Urban Consumers, CPTU.” 

The CPTU is the basis for both the calendar 
year CPI and the school year CPI. The calen- 
dar year CPI is the same as the annual CPTU. 
The school year CPI is calculated by adding 
the monthly CPTU figures, beginning with 
July of the first year and ending with June 
of the following year, and then dividing that 
figure by 12. The school year CPI is rounded 
to three decimal places. Data for the CPTU 
are available on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
web site (given below). Also, figures for both 
the calendar year CPI and the school year CPI 
can be obtained from the Digest of Education 
Statistics 2002 (NCES 2003-060), an annual 
publication of NCES. 

Although the CPI has many uses, its principal 
function in The Condition of Education is to 
convert monetary figures (salaries, expendi- 
tures, income, and so on) into inflation-free 
dollars to allow comparisons over time. For 
example, due to inflation, the buying power 
of a teacher’s salary in 1998 is not comparable 
to that of a teacher in 2002. In order to make 
such a comparison, the 1998 salary must be 
converted into 2002 constant dollars by mul- 
tiplying the 1998 salary by a ratio of the 2002 
CPI over the 1998 CPI. As a formula, this is 
expressed as 

1998 salary (2002 CPU = 1998 salary in 
(1998 CPI) 2002 constant 
dollars 



For more detailed information on how the CPI 
is calculated or the other types of CPI indexes, 
go to the Bureau of Labor Statistics web site 
{http://www.bls.gov/cpi/). 

In The Condition of Education 2004, this de- 
scription of the CPI applies to indicators 14, 
35, 37, 38 and the special analysis. 

Classifications of Expenditures for Elemen- 
tary AND Secondary Education 

Indicator 35 uses three categories of expendi- 
ture in its analysis: total public expenditures, 
current expenditures, and capital expendi- 
tures. 

Total public expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education include all expenditures 
allocable to per student costs and include cur- 
rent expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. Ex- 
penditures on education by other agencies or 
equivalent institutions (e.g., the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) are included. Total expen- 
ditures exclude expenditures for nonelementary 
and secondary programs including community 
services, adult education, and other. 

Current expenditures, generally the largest 
component of total expenditures, are expen- 
ditures on goods and services consumed within 
the current year, which need to be made recur- 
rently to sustain the production of educational 
services. Current expenditures for indicator 
35 include those incurred for elementary and 
secondary instructional as well as noninstruc- 
tional programs. Expenditures for instructional 
programs include expenditures for instruction; 
support services (for pupils, instructional staff, 
general administration, school administration, 
operation and maintenance of plant); student 
transportation; and business/central/other 
support services. Current expenditures for 
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noninstructional programs include food 
services, enterprise operations, and other ex- 
penditures. 

Compared with total expenditures, cur- 
rent expenditures exclude expenditures for 
debt service, capital outlay, and reimburse- 
ment to other governments (including other 
governments/school systems). Also excluded 
are payments made on behalf of the school 
systems by other governments including em- 
ployee retirement payments made by state 
governments to state retirement funds and to 
social security. Employer contributions made 
by those few school systems that have their own 
retirement system/funds are also excluded. 

Capital expenditures are the second component 
of total expenditures. Capital expenditures in- 
clude interest on school debt and capital out- 
lays. Capital expenditures represent the value of 
educational capital acquired or created during 
the year in question — that is, the amount of 
capital formation regardless of whether the 
capital outlay was financed from current rev- 
enue or by borrowing. Capital expenditures 
include outlays on construction, land and exist- 
ing structures, instructional equipment, and all 
other equipment. 

Capital expenditures together with current 
expenditures equal total expenditures. 

Geographical Cost of Education Index 

In indicator 35, the Geographical Cost of 
Education Index (GCEI) is used to adjust the 
estimates of expenditures per student for geo- 
graphic differences in the price of hiring and 
retaining comparable personnel for delivering 
education. This price is primarily the salary of 
these personnel. However, the salaries paid are 
highly correlated with building, transportation, 
and other costs of producing education, so that 
the GCEI adjust for both salary and to some ex- 
tent the price of other resources. School districts 
having teachers with similar degree attainment. 



age, and years of teaching experience can result 
in very different levels of total expenditure per 
student depending upon differences in the sala- 
ries paid to personnel with these characteristics 
in different geographic areas. The adjustment 
of education expenditures by the GCEI pro- 
vides a measure of the resource level devoted 
to education that is less sensitive to differences 
in the price of these inputs among geographic 
areas than is the level of expenditures alone. 
Eor further information on the GCEI, see http: 
//nces.ed.gov/edfin/prodsurv/data.asp. 

In indicator 35, expenditures per student are 
adjusted only for 1994-95 because 1993-94 
is the most recent year for which School and 
Staffing Survey (SASS) data were used to cre- 
ate the GCEI. An example of the effects of 
cost adjustment on conclusions drawn from 
using expenditures compared to price-adjusted 
expenditures, or “resource levels,” is that infla- 
tion adjusted expenditures in 1994-95 were 
$7,685 per student in large city school districts 
and $7,074 in rural school districts. When also 
adjusted for differences in the price of educa- 
tion resources in large cities and rural areas 
using the GCEI, expenditures were $7,156 
per student in large city districts and $7,674 
in rural school districts. 

Classifications of Expenditures for Inter- 
national Comparisons 

Indicator 36 presents international data on 
public and private expenditures on instruc- 
tional and noninstructional educational 
institutions. Instructional educational institu- 
tions are educational institutions that directly 
provide instructional programs (i.e., teaching) 
to individuals in an organized group setting 
or through distance education. Business enter- 
prises or other institutions providing short-term 
courses of training or instruction to individu- 
als on a “one-to-one” basis are not included. 
Noninstructional educational institutions are 
educational institutions that provide admin- 
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istrative, advisory, or professional services to 
other educational institutions, although they 
do not enroll students themselves. Examples 
include national, state, and provincial bodies 
in the private sector; organizations that provide 
education-related services such as vocational 
and psychological counseling; and educational 
research. 

Public expenditures refer to the spending of 
public authorities at all levels. Total public 
expenditures used for the calculation of data 
in indicator 3 6 correspond to the nonrepayable 
current and capital expenditure of all levels of 
the government that are directly related to edu- 
cation. Expenditure that is not directly related 
to education (e.g., culture, sports, youth ac- 
tivities, and so on) is in principle not included. 
Expenditure on education by other ministries 
or equivalent institutions (e.g.. Health and 
Agriculture) is included. Public subsidies for 
students’ living expenses are excluded to ensure 
international comparability of the data. 

Private expenditures refer to expenditures 
funded by private sources (i.e., households 
and other private entities). “Households” 
mean students and their families. “Other 
private entities” include private business firms 
and nonprofit organizations, including reli- 



gious organizations, charitable organizations, 
and business and labor associations. Private 
expenditures comprise school fees; the cost 
of materials such as textbooks and teaching 
equipment; transportation costs (if organized 
by the school); the cost of meals (if provided by 
the school); boarding fees; and expenditures by 
employers on initial vocational training. Private 
educational institutions are considered to be 
service providers and do not include sources 
of private funding. 

Current expenditures include final consump- 
tion expenditures (e.g., compensation of em- 
ployees, consumption of intermediate goods 
and services, consumption of fixed capital, and 
military expenditure); property income paid; 
subsidies; and other current transfers paid. 

Capital expenditures include spending to ac- 
quire and improve fixed capital assets, land, 
intangible assets, government stocks, and 
nonmilitary, nonfinancial assets and spending 
to finance net capital transfers. 

Please note that for the purpose of international 
comparability, the definition of total public 
expenditures used in the analysis for indica- 
tor 36 is slightly different from that used for 
indicator 35. 
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In accord with the procedure used in the Digest 
of Education Statistics, analyses in The Condi- 
tion of Education use the following 14 general 
categories for fields of study to provide con- 
sistent data for 1970-71 and 2001-02. Most 
of these general categories group several more 
narrowly defined fields of study. The lists below 
detail the specific fields of study, defined by the 
1990 Classification of Instructional Program 
(CIP) codes, that comprise these 14 general cat- 
egories. These general categories are referred 
to in indicator 20. 

Agriculture and natural resources-, agricultural 
business and production; agricultural sciences; 
and conservation and renewable natural re- 
sources. 

Biological/life sciences-, biology; biochemistry 
and biophysics; botany; cell and molecular 
biology; microbiology/bacteriology; zoology; 
and other biological sciences. 

Business management and administrative servic- 
es: business management/administrative services; 
marketing operations/marketing and distribution; 
and consumer and personal services. 

Communications: communications, general; 
advertising; journalism; broadcast journal- 
ism; public relations and organizational com- 
munications; radio and television broadcasting; 
other communications; and communications 
technologies. 

Computer and information sciences: computer 
and information sciences, general; computer 
programming; data processing technology/ 
technician; information science and systems; 
computer systems analysis; and other computer 
and information sciences. 

Education: education. 

Engineering: engineering; engineering-related 
technologies; construction trades; and me- 
chanics and repairers from 1969-70 through 
2001 - 02 . 



English language and literature/letters: English 
language and literature, general; comparative 
literature; English composition; English creative 
writing; American literature; English literature; 
speech and rhetorical studies; English technical 
and business writing; and English language and 
literature/letters, other. 

Elealth professions and related sciences: chi- 
ropractic; communication disorders sciences; 
community health liaison; dentistry; dental ser- 
vices; health services administration; health and 
medical assistants; health and medical diagnos- 
tic and treatment services; medical laboratory 
technologies; predentistry; premedicine; preph- 
armacy; preveterinary; medical basic sciences; 
mental health services; nursing; optometry; 
pharmacy; epidemiology; rehabilitation and 
therapeutic services; veterinary medicine; and 
other health professions. 

Mathematics: mathematics and statistics. 

Physical sciences: physical sciences, general; as- 
tronomy; astrophysics; atmospheric science and 
meteorology; chemistry; geology; miscellaneous 
physical sciences; physics; science technologies; 
and other physical sciences. 

Psychology: psychology. 

Social sciences and history: social sciences, gen- 
eral; anthropology; archeology; criminology; 
demography and population studies; econom- 
ics; geography; history; international relations 
and affairs; political science and government; 
sociology; urban affairs/studies; and social sci- 
ences and history, other. 

Visual and performing arts: visual and perform- 
ing arts, general; crafts, folk art, and artisanry; 
dance; design and applied art; theatre arts and 
stagecraft; film/video and photographic arts; 
fine arts and art studies; music; and visual and 
performing arts, other. 
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Indicator IS traces the expectations of 10th- 
graders in 1980, 1990, and 2002, comparing 
2002 expectations as well as trends by socio- 
economic status (SES) and other characteristics. 
The data sets analyzed in the indicator differed 
slightly in how they constructed variables for 
race/ethnicity, SES, and test scores; and in 
whether they imputed missing data. This 
supplemental note describes these differences 
to provide contextual information for the trend 
comparisons made in indicator IS. The data 
sets are the following: 

■ High School and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So: 
80); 

■ National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88/90), “Eirst Eollow-up”; 
and 

■ Education Longitudinal Study of 2002, 
Base Year (ELS:2002). 

Each of the three surveys elicited student re- 
sponses to this question: “As things stand now, 
how far in school do you think you will get?” 
Although some response categories provided 
slightly different wording, the responses were 
collapsed into four broader categories with 
equivalent meaning: High school diploma or 
equivalent or less (no postsecondary experi- 
ence); some college, including vocational/ 
technical (including postsecondary credits 
but no credentials, certificates, and associate’s 
degrees — essentially, any postsecondary experi- 
ence less than a bachelor’s degree); bachelor’s 
degree; and graduate or first-professional 
degree. 

The HS&B-So:80 and the NELS:88/90 had 
five categories for race/ethnicity: Hispanic or 
Latino (of any race) and four categories among 
non-Hispanic respondents (American Indian/ 
Alaska Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, Black 
or African American, and White). However, 
the ELS:2002 included a sixth category: “more 



than one race, non-Hispanic.” Respondents in 
the two earlier surveys who would have iden- 
tified themselves as multiracial presumably 
chose one of the available categories or did 
not respond to the question about their race. 
Therefore, comparing responses of any of the 
racial categories over time may be misleading 
because of this inconsistency. The effects of this 
change in definitions are unknown, but they 
are likely to be minor because only 4 percent 
of the weighted ELS:2002 sample was in the 
multiracial category. 

Socioeconomic status. The SES variable was 
constructed similarly for each of the three data 
sets, but some differences exist. Eirst, in NETS: 
88/90 and ELS:2002, five items were equally 
weighted to create the variable: father’s educa- 
tional attainment, mother’s educational attain- 
ment, father’s occupation, mother’s occupation, 
and family income. However, the 1980 survey 
(HS&B-So:80) omitted mother’s occupation 
and used only the other four items to create 
the SES variable. Second, HS&B relied on stu- 
dent reports for the variables used to create 
the SES variable, while NETS and ELS used 
parent reports and substituted student reports 
when parents’ data were unavailable; ELS 
imputed data that were still missing. Einally, 
HS&B incorporated both family income and 
household belongings to estimate income, while 
NETS used data on family income, turning to 
household belongings only if income was not 
reported. Eor more information on minor dif- 
ferences among the SES-related variables used 
in the three data sets, see the ELS:2002 code- 
book, available at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/ 
pubsinfo.aspfpubid=200440S 

Composite test scores. In all three data sets, 
available test scores for each student were 
combined into an average composite score, and 
quartiles were identified from the distribution 
of weighted scores for the cohort. However, 
the tests given and the scoring methods differed 
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some across the three data sets. HS&B-So:80 
averaged students’ scores on three tests to make 
a composite test score variable: reading, vocab- 
ulary, and mathematics. NELS;88/90 collected 
students’ test scores on standardized achieve- 
ment tests in four subjects: reading, mathemat- 
ics, science, and history/citizenship/geography. 
ELS:2002 collected lOth-grade students’ scores 
on achievement tests in reading and mathemat- 
ics only. The NELS tests differed from those in 
the other two data sets in another way as well: 
students took one of several versions (differing 
in difficulty) of the reading and mathematics 
tests; the student’s score from 8th grade on 
that subject test, when available, determined 
which test form he or she got. Scores on those 
tests were then adjusted (using Item Response 
Theory methods) to estimate what the scores 



would have been if all students had taken the 
same tests in those two subjects. Finally, ELS 
scores were norm-referenced (standardized to 
a national mean), in contrast to NELS scores, 
which were criterion-referenced. 

Imputation. In addition to the differences in 
variables, the ELS:2002 data used for indicator 
IS include imputed responses, while the NELS: 
88/90 and HS&B-So:80 data do not. Imputa- 
tions extrapolate logically from respondents’ 
answers to other items, to the extent possible. 
When logical inference is not possible, imputa- 
tions follow tested statistical methods. There- 
fore, imputation is unlikely to change estimates 
in a meaningful way. Therefore, trend analysis 
using data sets — some with imputation and 
some without — is believed to be valid. 
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This appendix inciudes tabies of standard errors for aii figures in the speciai anaiysis 
and aii figures or tabies in the indicators in sections 1-6 that present data coiiected 
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administrative records, or statisticai projections. 
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The Condition of Education voiume appearing on the home page.The 
suppiementai and standard error tabies for each indicator (and aii other supporting 
information) are inciuded with each indicator in that voiume. 
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Standard Errors 



The Reader’s Guide in the front of this volume 
explains the basic concept of standard errors 
and why they should be considered in compar- 
ing the difference between two estimates. This 
section includes tables of the standard errors for 
all figures in the special analysis and all figures 
or tables in the indicators in sections 1 through 
6 that present data collected through sample 
surveys. Tables of standard errors for all of the 
supplemental tables in appendix 1 are located 
on the NCES web site (http://nces.ed.gov). The 
information below explains how standard er- 
rors can be used to make comparisons between 
sample estimates for readers who wish to make 
their own comparisons with the sample data 
provided in this volume. 

Readers who wish to compare two sample 
estimates to see if there is an actual statistical 
difference between the two (or only an appar- 
ent difference due to sampling error) need to 
estimate the precision of the difference between 
the two sample estimates. This would be neces- 
sary to compare, for example, the mean pro- 
ficiency scores between groups or years in the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
or the percentage of public high school stu- 
dents taught by teachers without certification 
or a major in the field they teach according to 
the Schools and Staffing Survey. To estimate 
the precision of the difference between two 
sample estimates, one must find the standard 
error of the difference between the two sample 
estimates (sample estimate A or E^ and sample 
estimate B or E^). Expressed mathematically, 
the difference between the two estimates E^ 
and Eg is E^-E^ 

The standard error of the difference (or se^ g) 
can be calculated by taking the square root of 
the sum of the two standard errors associated 
with each of the two sample estimates (se^ and 
seg) after each has been squared. This can be 
expressed as 



After finding the standard error of the differ- 
ence, one divides the difference between the 
two sample estimates by this standard error 
to determine the “t-value” or “t-statistic” 
of the difference between the two estimates. 
This t-statistic measures the precision of the 
difference between two independent sample 
estimates. The formula for calculating this 
ratio is expressed mathematically as 



The next step is to compare this t-value to 1.96, 
which is a statistically determined criterion level 
for testing whether the observed difference is 
due to sampling error instead of a true popu- 
lation difference. If this ratio or t-statistic is 
greater than 1.96, it can be concluded that 95 
times out of 100 the difference between the 
two sample estimates (E^ and Eg) is not due to 
sampling error alone. If the t-statistic is equal 
to or less than 1.96, then the difference may be 
due to sampling error. This level of certitude 
or significance is known as the “.05 level of 
(statistical) significance.” 

As an example of a comparison between two 
sample estimates to see if there is an actual 
statistical difference between the two, con- 
sider the data on the performance of male and 
female 4th-grade students in the mathematics 
assessment of the 2003 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (see supplemental table 
11-2). Males had an average scale score of 236; 
females had an average scale score of 233. Is the 
difference of 3 scale points between these two 
different samples statistically significant? The 
standard errors of these estimates are 0.26 and 
0.23, respectively (see standard error table SI 1- 
2 on the NCES web site). Using the formula 
above, the standard error of the difference is 
0.35. The ratio or t-statistic of the estimated 
difference of 3 scale points to the standard error 
of the difference (0.35) is 8.64. This value is 
greater than 1.96 — the critical value of the t- 
distribution for a 5 percent level of significance 
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with a large sample. Thus, there is less than a 
5 percent chance that the difference between 
the estimates of average scores for males and 
females is due to sampling error. This means 
that one can reasonably conclude that there 



was a difference between the performance of 
male and female 12th-graders in mathematics 
in 2003 and that, because the estimated score 
for males is higher than the estimated score for 
females, males outperformed females. 
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Table SA1 . Standard errors for table 1 : Percentage distribution of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates by type of institution, by family income: 
1989-90 and 1999-2000 



Family income 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Private 

not-for-profit 

4-year 


Private 

for-profit 

less-than-4-year 


Total 


1.09 


2.05 


1989-90 

1.57 


0.33 


Lowest quarter 


1.63 


2.31 


1.80 


0.77 


Lower middle quarter 


1.81 


2.49 


1.52 


0.44 


Upper middle quarter 


1.58 


2.36 


1.73 


0.39 


Highest quarter 


1.40 


2.60 


2.42 


0.18 


Total 


0.86 


0.85 


1 999-2000 

0.66 


0.27 


Lowest quarter 


1.44 


1.65 


1.21 


0.65 


Lower middle quarter 


1.50 


1.42 


1.00 


0.38 


Upper middle quarter 


1.31 


1.27 


1.04 


0.30 


Highest quarter 


1.01 


1.17 


1.08 


0.17 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 989- 


-90and 1999- 


-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSA5:90 and NPSAS:2000). 





Table SA2. Standard errors for figure 2: Average tuition and fees (in 1 999 constant dollars) for full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates, by type of 

institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 


Type of institution 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Public 2-year 


$60 


$60 


Public 4-year 


110 


80 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


380 


250 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


260 


360 



SOURCEiU.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Table SAB. Standard errors for figure 3: Percentage distribution of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates at 4-year institutions by tuition and 
fees, by sector: 1999-2000 



Tuition and fees 


All students 


Public 4-year 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


Less than $2,000 


0.7 


1.0 


0.1 


$2,000-3,999 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


$4,000-5,999 


0.8 


1.2 


0.6 


$6,000-7,999 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


$8,000-9,999 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


$10,000-11,999 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


$12,000-13,999 


0.5 


0.2 


1.5 


$14,000-15,999 


0.7 


0.2 


1.9 


$16,000-17,999 


0.5 


0.1 


1.5 


$18,000-19,999 


0.4 


0.1 


1.2 


$20,000-21,999 


0.3 


# 


0.9 


$22,000-23,999 


0.5 


# 


1.5 


$24,000 or more 


0.5 


# 


1.6 


#Rounds to zero. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 999- 


-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 







Table SA4. Standard errors for table 2: Average price of attendance (in 1 999 constant dollars) for full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates, by type 

of institution: 1989-90 and 1999-2000 


Type of institution 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Public 2-year 


$150 


$110 


Public 4-year 


110 


100 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


480 


280 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


330 


560 


SOURCE:U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 





Table SA5. Standard errors for figure 4: Average expected family contribution (EFC) (in constant 1999 dollars) for full-time, full-year dependent 

undergraduates, by family income: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 


Family income 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Lowest quarter 


$80 


$60 


Lower middle quarter 


170 


80 


Upper middle quarter 


240 


120 


Highest quarter 


510 


250 


SOURCE:U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Table SA6. Standard errors for figure 5: Average expected family contribution (EFC) for full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates by family income 

and average price of attending, by type of institution, and percentage distribution of these students by family income: 1 999-2000 


Family income 


Average EFC 


Percentage of full-time, full-year 
dependent undergraduates 
in income category 


Less than $15,000 


$80 


0.38 


$15,000-19,999 


80 


0.23 


$20,000-24,999 


160 


0.24 


$25,000-29,999 


120 


0.27 


$30,000-34,999 


150 


0.26 


$35,000-39,999 


110 


0.23 


$40,000-44,999 


130 


0.23 


$45,000-49,999 


150 


0.25 


$50,000-54,999 


180 


0.28 


$55,000-59,999 


270 


0.24 


$60,000-64,999 


210 


0.24 


$65,000-69,999 


230 


0.23 


$70,000-74,999 


250 


0.19 


$75,000-79,999 


290 


0.20 


$80,000-84,999 


290 


0.19 


$85,000-89,999 


470 


0.19 


$90,000-94,999 


360 


0.17 


$95,000-99,999 


490 


0.15 



SOURCE:ll.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000). 



Table SA7. Standard errors for figure 6: Average amount of financial need (in constant 1 999 dollars) for full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates, 
by type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 



Type of institution 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Public 2-year 


$160 


$130 


Public 4-year 


110 


70 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


270 


240 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


370 


350 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Table SA8. Standard errors for table 3: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who received financial aid, and among aided students, 

average amount received (in 1 999 constant dollars) and average percentage of price of attendance covered by financial aid, by family income 
and type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 


Family income 


Percentage with aid 


Average amount 


Percentage of 
price of attendance 
covered by aid 


and type of institution 1989-90 


1999-2000 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Total 


0.96 


0.61 


$130 


$130 


0.46 


0.45 


Family income 














Lowest quarter 


1.15 


0.94 


160 


210 


0.69 


0.81 


Lower middle quarter 


1.36 


1.13 


170 


220 


0.77 


0.84 


Upper middle quarter 


1.37 


1.18 


190 


220 


0.73 


0.76 


Highest quarter 


1.13 


1.03 


170 


190 


0.77 


0.68 


Type of institution 














Public 2-year 


2.57 


1.95 


120 


120 


1.58 


1.28 


Public 4-year 


1.38 


0.66 


90 


90 


0.71 


0.52 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.43 


0.88 


250 


280 


0.65 


0.82 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


2.03 


1.40 


180 


500 


1.00 


2.11 



SOURCE:U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 



Table SA9. Standard errors for table 4: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who received grants, and among those with grants, 
average amount received (in 1 999 constant dollars), by family income and type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 



Family income 




Percentage with grants 




Average amount 


and type of institution 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


1 989-90 


1999-2000 


Total 


0.93 


0.73 


$100 


$110 


Family income 


Lowest quarter 


1.21 


1.01 


110 


140 


Lower middle quarter 


1.31 


1.20 


140 


180 


Upper middle quarter 


1.41 


1.27 


150 


210 


Highest quarter 


0.94 


1.04 


170 


160 


Type of institution 


Public 2-year 


2.47 


2.14 


90 


90 


Public 4-year 


1.16 


0.86 


70 


70 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.51 


1.29 


190 


220 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


2.37 


2.67 


140 


180 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Table SA10. Standard errors for figure 7: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who received grants, by family income: 1989-90 
and 1999-2000 


Family income 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Lowest quarter 


1.2 


1.0 


Lower middle quarter 


1.3 


1.2 


Upper middle quarter 


1.4 


1.3 


Highest quarter 


0.9 


1.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 





Table SA1 1 . Standard errors for figure 8: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who received grants, and for those with grants, 

average amount received (in 1 999 constant dollars), by source of grant and type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 







Percentage 


Average amount received 


Source of grant 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Pell grant 


Public 2-year 


1.9 


1.6 


$60 


$50 


Public 4-year 


1.0 


0.9 


40 


30 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.5 


1.2 


50 


50 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


2.5 


4.2 


60 


90 


State grant 


Public 2-year 


2.1 


1.7 


80 


70 


Public 4-year 


0.9 


0.7 


60 


40 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.5 


1.3 


90 


130 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


1.6 


3.5 


190 


410 


Institutional grant 


Public 2-year 


1.6 


1.6 


80 


70 


Public 4-year 


0.8 


0.7 


140 


90 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.6 


1.8 


210 


200 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


1.6 


2.7 


260 


280 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Table SA12. Standard errors for table 5: Average net price and average net tuition and fees (in 1999 constant dollars) after grants (if any), by type of 
institution and family income: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 


Family income 


Average net price 


Average net tuition 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


1989-90 


1999-2000 






Public 2-year 




Total 


$160 


$130 


$50 


$60 


Lowest quarter 


270 


220 


50 


80 


Lower middle quarter 


210 


170 


70 


80 


Upper middle quarter 


200 


170 


70 


80 


Highest quarter 


230 


180 


130 


100 






Public 4-year 




Total 


$90 


$110 


$90 


$70 


Lowest quarter 


90 


160 


70 


90 


Lower middle quarter 


90 


120 


100 


90 


Upper middle quarter 


100 


120 


100 


100 


Highest quarter 


110 


130 


130 


110 






Private not-for-profit 4-year 




Total 


$350 


$270 


$330 


$250 


Lowest quarter 


280 


420 


280 


330 


Lower middle quarter 


250 


380 


220 


350 


Upper middle quarter 


250 


340 


240 


300 


Highest quarter 


560 


310 


480 


300 






Private for-profit less-than-4-year 




Total 


$280 


$680 


$250 


$420 


Lowest quarter 


310 


830 


290 


460 


Lower middle quarter 


410 


980 


370 


520 


Upper middle quarter 


480 


670 


360 


290 


Highest quarter 


910 


590 


650 


470 



SOURCE;U.S.Department of Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies {NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000}. 
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Table SA1 3. Standard errors for table 6: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who took out loans, and among those who borrowed, 

average amount, by family income and type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 



Family income 


Percentage with loans 


Average amount 


and type of institution 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Total 


0.78 


0.69 


$50 


$80 


Family income 










Lowest quarter 


1.33 


1.62 


60 


130 


Lower middle quarter 


1.27 


1.28 


70 


110 


Upper middle quarter 


1.12 


1.11 


90 


130 


Highest quarter 


0.71 


0.92 


130 


170 


Type of institution 










Public 2-year 


1.47 


1.52 


210 


270 


Public 4-year 


1.19 


0.85 


60 


90 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.25 


1.20 


70 


120 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


2.48 


4.53 


140 


390 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSA5:90 and NPSAS:2000). 







Table SA14. Standard errors for figure 9: Percentage of full-time, full-year dependent undergraduates who received loans, by family income: 1 989-90 and 

1999-2000 



Family income 


1989-90 


1999-2000 


Lowest quarter 


1.3 


1.6 


Lower middle quarter 


1.3 


1.3 


Upper middle quarter 1.1 1.1 


Highest quarter 


0.7 


0.9 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES, 1 989- 


-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Special Analysis 



Paying for College 

Continued 



Table SA1 5. Standard errors for table 7: Average net price (in 1 999 constant dollars) after grants and loans, by type of institution and family income: 1 989-90 

and 1999-2000 



Family income 


1989-90 




1999-2000 


Total 


$160 


Public 2-year 


$140 


Lowest quarter 


250 




230 


Lower middle quarter 


260 




180 


Upper middle quarter 


210 




200 


Highest quarter 


230 




200 


Total 


$110 


Public 4-year 


$100 


Lowest quarter 


130 




150 


Lower middle quarter 


130 




140 


Upper middle quarter 


100 




130 


Highest quarter 


120 




130 


Total 


$440 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


$300 


Lowest quarter 


320 




330 


Lower middle quarter 


290 




460 


Upper middle quarter 


270 




380 


Highest quarter 


660 




380 


Total 


$280 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 


$430 


Lowest quarter 


360 




320 


Lower middle quarter 


440 




730 


Upper middle quarter 


510 




880 


Highest quarter 


710 




1,130 



SOURCE:U.S.Departmentof Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000). 



Table SA16. Standard errorsforfigure10:Averagenetprice, grants, loans, andtotalprice(in1999constantdollars)forfull-time,fiill-yeardependentundergraduates, 

by type of institution: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 



Public 2-year 


Public 4-year 


Private not-for-profit 
4-year 


Private for-profit 
less-than-4-year 


1989-90 1999-2000 


1989-90 1999-2000 


1989-90 1999-2000 


1989-90 1999-2000 



Total price 


$150 


$110 


$110 


$100 


$480 


$280 


$330 


$560 


Loans 


30 


70 


50 


60 


70 


120 


150 


480 


Grants 


60 


70 


50 


40 


120 


220 


120 


140 


Net price 


160 


140 


110 


100 


440 


300 


280 


430 



SOURCEiU.S.Department of Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies {NPSAS:90 and NPSAS:2000}. 
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special Analysis 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Paying for College 

Continued 



Table SA1 7. Standard errors for figure 1 1 : Average expected family contribution (EFC) and net price (both in 1 999 constant dollars) after grants and loans, 

by type of institution and family income: 1 989-90 and 1 999-2000 




1989-90 




1999-2000 




Family income 


Average expected 
family contribution 


Average net price 


Average expected 
family contribution 


Average net price 


Total 


$560 


$160 


Public 2-year 

$330 


$140 


Lowest quarter 


270 


250 


80 


230 


Lower middle quarter 


480 


260 


190 


180 


Upper middle quarter 


950 


210 


300 


200 


Highest quarter 


1,620 


230 


840 


200 


Total 


$380 


$110 


Public 4-year 

$170 


$100 


Lowest quarter 


100 


130 


100 


150 


Lower middle quarter 


230 


130 


100 


140 


Upper middle quarter 


320 


100 


140 


130 


Highest quarter 


770 


120 


320 


130 


Total 


$490 


$440 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 

$290 


$300 


Lowest quarter 


140 


320 


130 


330 


Lower middle quarter 


260 


290 


170 


460 


Upper middle quarter 


270 


270 


250 


380 


Highest quarter 


660 


660 


450 


380 


Total 


$340 


Private for-profit less-than-4-year 
$280 $660 


$430 


Lowest quarter 


120 


360 


130 


320 


Lower middle quarter 


440 


440 


610 


730 


Upper middle quarter 


670 


510 


780 


880 


Highest quarter 


1,540 


710 


2,350 


1,130 



SOURCEiU.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1989-90 and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90and NPSAS;2000). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicator 1 



Enrollment Trends, by Age 



Table SI. 


Standard errors for the percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1 970-2002 




October 


Ages 3-4 


Ages 5-6 


Ages 7-13 


Ages 14-17 


Ages 18-19 


Ages 20-24 


Ages 25-29 


Ages 30-34 


1970 


0.73 


0.53 


0.08 


0.27 


0.85 


0.47 


0.33 


0.27 


1971 


0.75 


0.49 


0.08 


0.26 


0.84 


0.46 


0.33 


0.29 


1972 


0.80 


0.50 


0.08 


0.28 


0.82 


0.45 


0.33 


0.27 


1973 


0.78 


0.49 


0.08 


0.28 


0.81 


0.44 


0.32 


0.26 


1974 


0.83 


0.43 


0.08 


0.28 


0.80 


0.44 


0.33 


0.29 


1975 


0.87 


0.41 


0.08 


0.27 


0.80 


0.44 


0.33 


0.30 


1976 


0.90 


0.38 


0.09 


0.27 


0.79 


0.44 


0.33 


0.28 


1977 


0.93 


0.38 


0.07 


0.27 


0.80 


0.44 


0.34 


0.30 


1978 


0.94 


0.41 


0.09 


0.27 


0.80 


0.43 


0.31 


0.28 


1979 


0.95 


0.40 


0.09 


0.28 


0.79 


0.42 


0.31 


0.28 


1980 


0.95 


0.40 


0.09 


0.29 


0.80 


0.43 


0.30 


0.27 


1981 


0.92 


0.46 


0.09 


0.27 


0.80 


0.42 


0.29 


0.27 


1982 


0.96 


0.44 


0.10 


0.29 


0.85 


0.45 


0.31 


0.27 


1983 


0.94 


0.42 


0.09 


0.27 


0.86 


0.44 


0.31 


0.27 


1984 


0.92 


0.45 


0.09 


0.28 


0.88 


0.45 


0.30 


0.27 


1985 


0.94 


0.38 


0.09 


0.27 


0.89 


0.46 


0.30 


0.26 


1986 


0.93 


0.40 


0.10 


0.28 


0.90 


0.46 


0.29 


0.25 


1987 


0.93 


0.41 


0.07 


0.28 


0.89 


0.48 


0.30 


0.25 


1988 


1.01 


0.41 


0.07 


0.30 


0.96 


0.53 


0.31 


0.27 


1989 


1.00 


0.44 


0.09 


0.29 


0.95 


0.55 


0.33 


0.26 


1990 


0.99 


0.37 


0.06 


0.28 


0.94 


0.54 


0.33 


0.25 


1991 


0.96 


0.41 


0.06 


0.27 


0.96 


0.55 


0.34 


0.26 


1992 


0.95 


0.41 


0.08 


0.25 


0.96 


0.56 


0.34 


0.26 


1993 


0.93 


0.41 


0.07 


0.25 


0.95 


0.56 


0.35 


0.25 


1994 


0.87 


0.32 


0.08 


0.22 


0.87 


0.51 


0.33 


0.25 


1995 


0.87 


0.34 


0.10 


0.23 


0.85 


0.52 


0.34 


0.24 


1996 


0.91 


0.43 


0.15 


0.26 


0.87 


0.55 


0.36 


0.25 


1997 


0.92 


0.33 


0.09 


0.22 


0.86 


0.55 


0.36 


0.25 


1998 


0.92 


0.37 


0.10 


0.24 


0.84 


0.55 


0.37 


0.27 


1999 


0.93 


0.36 


0.11 


0.24 


0.84 


0.54 


0.36 


0.27 


2000 


0.93 


0.38 


0.13 


0.25 


0.84 


0.53 


0.37 


0.28 


2001 


0.93 


0.39 


0.12 


0.24 


0.83 


0.53 


0.38 


0.28 


2002 


0.94 


0.40 


0.13 


0.23 


0.83 


0.52 


0.37 


0.27 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1970-2002. 
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Indicators 2, 3, 5 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Prekindergarten in U.S. Public Schools 



Table S2. Standard errors for the percentage of public elementary schools with prekindergarten classes, by type of program and region: 2000-01 



Type of prekindergarten class 


Total 




Region 






Northeast 


Southeast 


Central 


West 


Total 


1.0 


2.6 


2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


Full-day only 


0.5 


1.3 


2.1 


0.9 


0.8 


Flalf-day only 


0.7 


2.3 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


Both 


0.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 



S0URCE:5mith,I, Kleiner, A., Parsed, B.,and Farris, E. (2003). Prekindergarten in US. Public Schools: 2000-2001 (NCES 2003-019), tables B-2 and B-3 and previously unpublished tabulation (November 2003). Data from U.S. 
Department of Education, NCES, East Response Survey System (ERSS),“Survey ofClassesThat Serve Children Prior to Kindergarten in Public Schools: 2000-2001, "ERSS 78,2001. 



Trends in Full- and Half-Day Kindergarten 



Table S3. Standard errors for the percentage distribution of children ages 4-6 enrolled in kindergarten, by type of program: October selected years 
1977-2001 



Kindergarten type 


1977 


1980 


1983 


1986 


1989 


1992 


1995 


1998 


2001 


Full-day 


0.12 


0.11 


0.11 


0.06 


0.07 


0.04 


0.01 


0.10 


0.12 


Flalf-day 


0.40 


0.32 


0.26 


0.11 


0.11 


0.06 


0.01 


0.07 


0.07 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, selected years 1977-2001, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 



Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 



Table S5. Standard errors for the percentage distribution of 4th-graders by the percentage of students in the school eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch, by race/ethnicity: 2003 







School concentration of students eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch 




Race/ethnicity 


10 percent or less 


11-25 percent 


26-50 percent 


51-75 percent 


More than 75 percent 


Total 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Black 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


White 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


FHispanic 


0.6 


1.0 


1.1 


1.7 


1.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress {NAEP}, 2003 Reading Assessment, previously unpublished tabulation (January 2004). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 7, 8 



Adult Participation in Work-Related Learning 



Table S7. Standard errors for the percentage of persons ages 1 6 and above participating in work-related adult education in the past 1 2 months, by type 
of activity and educational attainment: 2002-03 



Educational attainment 


Total 


College 
or university 
degree/certificate 
program 


Vocational 
or technical 
diploma 
program 


Apprenticeship 

program 


Work-related 

courses 


Less than high school 


1.1 


# 


# 


0.4 


1.1 


High school diploma or equivalent 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


Some college, including vocatlonal/technical 


1.1 


0.8 


0.3 


0.2 


1.1 


Bachelor's degree 


1.2 


0.6 


0.4 


# 


1.3 


Graduate or professional degree 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


# 


1.6 



# Rounds to zero. 

SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Carver, P.,Hagedorn,M., and Chapman, C. (forthcoming). Pflff/opflf/on/n/IMft/urafran for H'ort-Setoet/tosons.- 2002-2003 (NCES 2004-063), table 1. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
Adult Education for Work-Related Reasons Survey ofthe 2003 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (AEWR-NHES:2003). 



Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 



Table S8. Standard errors for children's reading and mathematics scale scores for fall 1998 first-time kindergartners from kindergarten through 3rd 
grade, by family risk factors: Fall 1998, spring 1999, spring 2000, and spring 2002 



Number of family riskfactors 


Fall kindergarten 


Spring kindergarten 


Spring 1st grade 


Spring 3rd grade 


Reading 










0 factors 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1 factor 


0.3 


0.5 


1.0 


0.9 


2 or more factors 


0.3 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


Mathematics 










0 factors 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


1 factor 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


2 or more factors 


0.2 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 



SOURCE: Rathbun, A, and West,), (forthcoming). from findfrgflrTen,f/irorj(j/irA/rd6rarfe.CA/Wm'5 8eg/nn/ng5cAoo/&pmcnfa (NCES 2004-007),tablesA-4a and A-5a. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Early 
Child Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), Longitudinal Kindergarten-First Grade Public-Use data file and Third Grade Restricted-Use data hie, fall 1998, Spring 1999, Spring 2000, and Spring 2002. 
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Indicators 9, 10, 11 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table S9. Standard errors for the average reading scale scores for 4th- and 8th-graders: Selected years 1 992-2003 



Average scale score 


1992' 


1994' 


1998' 


1998 


2000' 


2000 


2002 


2003 


Grade 4 


0.94 


1.02 


0.78 


1.14 


0.81 


1.27 


0.42 


0.27 


Grade 8 


0.92 


0.83 


0.77 


0.76 


— 


— 


0.42 


0.26 



— Not available. 

'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: heading Highiights 2003 (NCES 2004-452) and NAEP web data tool (http://nees.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdatafi.M-A from U.S. Depart- 
menf of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years 1 992-2003 Reading Assessments. 



Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 



Table S1 0. Standard errors for the percentage distribution of students performing at each writing achievement level, by grade: 1 998 and 2002 



Achievement level 


1998 


Grade 4 ^002 


1998 


Grade 8 

2002 


Grade 1 2 

1998 


2002 


Below Basic 


0.44 


0.38 


0.50 


0.40 


0.65 


0.68 


Basic 


0.56 


0.44 


0.51 


0.47 


0.70 


0.73 


Proficient 


0.73 


0.39 


0.68 


0.54 


0.68 


0.74 


Advanced 


0.15 


0.11 


0.10 


0.14 


0.14 


0.22 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educafion, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: Writing 2002 (NCES 2003-529) and NAEP web data tool [http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/). Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998 and 2002 Writing Assessments. 



Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



Table S1 1 . Standard errors for the average mathematics scale scores for 4th- and 8th-graders: Selected years 1 990-2003 



Average scale score 


1990' 


1992' 


1996’ 


1996 


2000' 


2000 


2003 


Grade 4 


0.93 


0.72 


0.90 


1.01 


0.86 


0.88 


0.22 


Grade 8 


1.28 


0.89 


1.06 


0.94 


0.78 


0.83 


0.26 



'Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English-proficient students were not permitted. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2003). The Nation's Report Card: Mathematics Highiights 2003 (NCES 2004-451) and NAEP web data tool [http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/). Mi from U.S. 
Departmenf of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educafional Progress (NAEP), selected years 1990-2003 Mathematics Assessments. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 12,13 



Education and Health 



Table 51 2. Standard errors for the percentage of the population age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good health, by educational 
attainment and family income: 2001 



Family income 


Less than 
high school 


High school 
diploma 
or equivalent 


Some college, 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Less than $20,000 


0.87 


1.01 


1.34 


1.98 


$20,000-34,999 


1.38 


1.11 


1.24 


1.53 


$35,000-54,999 


1.76 


1.07 


1.10 


1.23 


$55,000-74,999 


2.69 


1.30 


1.06 


1.08 


$75,000 or more 


2.67 


1.33 


0.90 


0.63 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control, National Center for Health Statistics, National Health Interview Survey, 2001, previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). 



Youth Neither Enrolled nor Working 



Table 51 3. Standard errors for the percentage of persons ages 1 6-24 who were neither enrolled in school nor working, by race/ethnicity: Selected years 
1986-2003 



Race/ethnicity 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1998 


2000 


2002 


2003 


Total 


0.29 


0.29 


0.29 


0.31 


0.33 


0.33 


0.32 


0.30 


0.28 


0.27 


American Indian 


t 


4.38 


4.31 


3.96 


3.89 


3.71 


3.90 


3.37 


2.91 


3.75 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


t 


1.26 


1.13 


1.38 


1.35 


1.17 


1.18 


1.18 


1.01 


1.17 


Black 


0.99 


1.00 


1.00 


1.05 


1.07 


1.06 


1.03 


1.05 


0.91 


0.88 


White 


0.30 


0.30 


0.31 


0.33 


0.34 


0.35 


0.33 


0.32 


0.30 


0.29 


Hispanic 


1.16 


1.16 


1.06 


1.08 


1.14 


1.10 


1.04 


0.93 


0.84 


0.76 



tNot applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, selected years 1986-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Indicator 14 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Annual Earnings of Young Adults 



Table S14. Standarderrorsfortheratioofmedianannualearningsofallfull-time,full-yearwageandsalaryworkersages25-34whosehighesteducational level 
was grades 9-11 , some college, or a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those with a high school diploma or GED, by sex: 1 971-2002 







Grades 9-1 1 




Some college 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1971 


0.018 


0.033 


0.023 


0.040 


0.023 


0.036 


1972 


0.023 


0.040 


0.020 


0.037 


0.020 


0.037 


1973 


0.026 


0.039 


0.018 


0.031 


0.026 


0.036 


1974 


0.022 


0.035 


0.017 


0.035 


0.023 


0.032 


1975 


0.025 


0.044 


0.022 


0.027 


0.024 


0.031 


1976 


0.025 


0.045 


0.021 


0.027 


0.021 


0.029 


1977 


0.025 


0.032 


0.023 


0.027 


0.021 


0.028 


1978 


0.022 


0.037 


0.019 


0.028 


0.020 


0.027 


1979 


0.033 


0.036 


0.018 


0.024 


0.020 


0.032 


1980 


0.032 


0.038 


0.020 


0.019 


0.020 


0.027 


1981 


0.033 


0.038 


0.025 


0.025 


0.024 


0.025 


1982 


0.041 


0.037 


0.023 


0.027 


0.030 


0.025 


1983 


0.032 


0.046 


0.022 


0.030 


0.028 


0.033 


1984 


0.031 


0.046 


0.018 


0.026 


0.020 


0.035 


1985 


0.025 


0.036 


0.025 


0.026 


0.027 


0.030 


1986 


0.022 


0.028 


0.027 


0.025 


0.031 


0.031 


1987 


0.023 


0.028 


0.025 


0.025 


0.021 


0.024 


1988 


0.023 


0.031 


0.024 


0.032 


0.022 


0.035 


1989 


0.024 


0.030 


0.019 


0.027 


0.023 


0.028 


1990 


0.024 


0.038 


0.019 


0.024 


0.021 


0.028 


1991 


0.028 


0.025 


0.022 


0.023 


0.035 


0.030 


1992 


0.032 


0.046 


0.023 


0.028 


0.030 


0.041 


1993 


0.033 


0.046 


0.021 


0.027 


0.029 


0.042 


1994 


0.033 


0.039 


0.020 


0.031 


0.027 


0.047 


1995 


0.033 


0.039 


0.024 


0.026 


0.037 


0.039 


1996 


0.030 


0.043 


0.026 


0.029 


0.048 


0.039 


1997 


0.019 


0.037 


0.018 


0.026 


0.028 


0.028 


1998 


0.021 


0.027 


0.016 


0.026 


0.021 


0.036 


1999 


0.024 


0.032 


0.030 


0.030 


0.061 


0.036 


2000 


0.021 


0.041 


0.035 


0.025 


0.039 


0.034 


2001 


0.026 


0.034 


0.035 


0.027 


0.051 


0.042 


2002 


0.033 


0.040 


0.027 


0.031 


0.054 


0.046 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), March Supplement, 1972-2003, previously unpublished tabulation (December 2003). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicator IS 



Postsecondary Expectations of 1 0th-Graders 



Table 51 5. Standard errors for the percentage of 1 0th-graders who expected to attain bachelor's or higher degrees, by socioeconomic status (SES): 1 980, 
1990, and 2002 







Bachelor's degree 




Graduate/professional degree 


Socioeconomic status 


1980 


1990 


2002 


1980 


1990 


2002 


Total 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


Low SES 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


0.9 


Middle SES 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


High SES 


0.7 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1.3 


1.0 



SOURCE: Rasinski.K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Wu,S-C. (1993). Zlmmcfl'5W/j/)5c/roo/5o/)/)omo/E5; /I Ten Year Comparison (NCES93-087),table6.1 (1980 and 1990 data) and previously unpublished 
tabulation (2002 data). Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, HIgb School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores (HS&B-So:80); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/90),"Flrst 
Follow-up, 1990";and Education Longitudinal Study of 2002, Base Year (ELS:2002). 
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Indicator 1 6 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Event Dropout Rates by Family Income, 1972-2001 



Table S16. Standard errors for the event dropout rates of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, by family income: October 
1972-2001 









Family income 






Event dropout 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Year 


rate (percent) 


income 


income 


income 


1972 


0.33 


1.55 


0.45 


0.39 


1973 


0.33 


1.65 


0.46 


0.32 


1974 


0.34 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.32 


1.57 


0.43 


0.38 


1976 


0.32 


1.61 


0.46 


0.34 


1977 


0.34 


1.57 


0.48 


0.35 


1978 


0.34 


1.69 


0.48 


0.40 


1979 


0.34 


1.62 


0.47 


0.44 


1980 


0.33 


1.51 


0.46 


0.38 


1981 


0.33 


1.50 


0.45 


0.41 


1982 


0.34 


1.52 


0.46 


0.36 


1983 


0.33 


1.35 


0.48 


0.39 


1984 


0.33 


1.49 


0.45 


0.37 


1985 


0.34 


1.53 


0.47 


0.39 


1986 


0.32 


1.33 


0.45 


0.34 


1987 


0.30 


1.29 


0.45 


0.27 


1988 


0.36 


1.59 


0.48 


0.35 


1989 


0.36 


1.43 


0.50 


0.33 


1990 


0.34 


1.39 


0.45 


0.33 


1991 


0.34 


1.43 


0.44 


0.31 


1992 


0.35 


1.42 


0.46 


0.36 


1993 


0.36 


1.57 


0.46 


0.35 


1994 


0.34 


1.44 


0.44 


0.41 


1995 


0.35 


1.36 


0.47 


0.39 


1996 


0.34 


1.34 


0.46 


0.41 


1997 


0.32 


1.36 


0.41 


0.37 


1998 


0.33 


1.34 


0.39 


0.46 


1999 


0.33 


1.26 


0.44 


0.40 


2000 


0.33 


1.23 


0.45 


0.35 


2001 


0.33 


1.36 


0.45 


0.37 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: Kaufman, P, and Chapman, C. (forthcoming). Oropouf /fate /nf/ie Orated Sfafev.' 200/ (NCES 2004-057),tableB-1. Data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey (CPS), 
October Supplement, 1 972-2001 . 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 18, 19 



Remediation and Degree Completion 



Table S1 8. Standard errors forthe percentage who earned a specific degree or certificate among 1 992 1 2th-graders who enrolled in postsecondary education, 

by type and intensity of postsecondary remedial coursework: 2000 



Type of 

remedial coursework 


Any 


Certificate 


Highest degree earned 

Associate's 

degree 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Percentage of 
students in 
remediation 
category 


Any remedial reading 


2.61 


1.34 


0.99 


2.01 


0.68 


Two or fewer courses of remedial 
mathematics only 


2.91 


1.19 


1.43 


2.81 


0.60 


Two or more other remedial courses, 
but no remedial reading 


2.67 


1.52 


1.91 


1.98 


0.69 


One remedial course, not mathematics 
or reading 


2.85 


1.61 


1.29 


2.75 


0.36 


No remedial courses 


1.22 


0.48 


0.61 


1.31 


1.04 



SO\iKbMe\mn,C{l(Xifi. Principal Indicators of Student Academic Histories in Postsecondary Education, l972-2000,lMe73.ksi\ab\eal:http://preview.edgov/rschstat/research/pubs/prinindicat/index.htmi.dataftom 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 {NELS:88/2000),"Fourth Follow-up, 2000." 



Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 



Table SI 9. Standard errors for the percentage of 1 989-90 and 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students who had completed a bachelor's degree or 
were still enrolled in a 4-year institution at the end of 5 years, by type of first institution and year first enrolled 



Year first enrolled and type of first institution 


Still enrolled at 4-year institution 


Completed bachelor's degree 


Total 


1989-90 


0.54 


1.04 


1995-96 


0.56 


0.86 


All 4-year 


1 989-90 


0.77 


1.35 


1 995-96 


0.69 


1.25 


Public 4-year 


1 989-90 


1.03 


1.64 


1 995-96 


0.95 


1.40 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1 989-90 


0.70 


1.91 


1 995-96 


0.87 


2.09 


Public 2-year 


1 989-90 


0.87 


1.01 


1 995-96 


1.06 


0.90 



SOURCE; U.S.Department of Education, NCES, 1989/90 and 1995/96 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Studies (BPS:90/94 and BPS:96/01). 
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Indicators 21,22 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Trends in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



Table S21 . Standard errors for the percentage of high school graduates who completed regular and advanced levels of science and middle and advanced 

levels of mathematics, by highest level of coursetaking completed: Selected years 1 982-2000 


Level of course 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1998 


2000 


Regular 

General biology 


1.03 


1.38 


1.39 


Science 

1.02 


1.13 


1.12 


1.46 


Advanced 

Chemistry I or physics I 


0.55 


1.01 


0.87 


0.97 


0.95 


1.26 


1.05 


Chemistry I and physics I 


0.42 


0.80 


0.63 


0.59 


0.67 


1.08 


1.11 


Chemistry II or physics II 
or advanced biology 


0.74 


0.88 


0.95 


0.80 


0.80 


1.25 


1.43 


Middle academic 
Level I 


0.78 


0.88 


0.71 


Mathematics 

0.78 


0.79 


1.00 


0.83 


Level II 


0.65 


0.94 


0.82 


0.95 


0.84 


1.12 


1.01 


Advanced academic 
Level I 


0.65 


1.16 


0.90 


0.77 


1.02 


1.16 


0.96 


Level II 


0.38 


0.52 


0.71 


0.59 


0.69 


1.09 


0.99 


Level III 


0.47 


0.63 


0.54 


0.76 


0.61 


0.89 


0.74 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES.EIigh School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores,"First follow-up" (HS&B-So:80/82); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88/92), “Second 
Follow-up, High School Transcript Survey, 1992";and National Assessment of Fducational Progress (NAEP), selected years 1987-2000 High School Transcript Studies (HSTS). 



Student Characteristics in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 



Table S22. Standard errors for the percentage of spring 2000 high school graduates who had completed advanced academic courses in science and 
mathematics, by selected student and school characteristics 



Student or school characteristic 


Advanced academic science 


Advanced academic mathematics 


Sex 


Male 


1.53 


1.45 


Female 


1.77 


1.55 


Control of school 


Public 


1.53 


1.31 


Private 


8.41 


7.80 


Race/ethnidty 


American Indian 


3.34 


4.01 


Asian/Padfic Islander 


2.00 


2.76 


Black 


2.88 


2.16 


White 


1.69 


1.47 


Hispanic 


4.81 


2.50 


S0URCE:U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2000 High School Transcript Study (HSTS). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 23, 24 



Instructional Approaches to 8th-Grade Science 



Table 523. Standard errors for the percentage of 8th-grade science lessons with student-conducted experiments or other practical activities, by the 

percentage of lessons in which students collected and recorded data as part of those activities, by country: 1 999 


Country 


Lessons with student-conducted experiments or 
other practical activities in which 

Students collected and recorded data Students did not collect and record data 


Australia 


5.5 4.4 


Czech Republic 


3.2 3.7 


Japan 


5.7 3.1 


Netherlands 


5.6 4 


United States 


5.1 4.3 


TReporting standards not met (too few cases). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (forthcoming). /eflc/imgSoencf/nfiVe&unfeteufc from f/icr/M55 1999 Video Study {HCIS 2004-015), figure 6.20. Data from U.S.Deparfment of Education, NCES, Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) Video Study, 1999. 



Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 



Table 524. Standard errors for the percentage of public high school students taught selected subjects by teachers without certification or a major in the 
field they teach, by minority concentration and school poverty: 1 999-2000 



Minority or poverty characteristic 


Mathematics 


English 


Science 


Social studies 


Low-minority 


0.8 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


High-minority 


1.9 


1.6 


1.9 


1.3 


Low-poverty 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 


0.7 


High-poverty 


2.7 


2.0 


3.1 


1.9 


SOURCE: U.S.Deparfment of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS),1999-2000,“Public School Survey"and“Public Charter School Survey." 
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Indicators 25, 26 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Parental Choice of Schools 



Table S25. Standard errors for the percentage distribution of students in grades 1 -1 2, by type of school: 1 993 and 2003 



Percentage 



Type of school 


1993 


2003 


point difference 


Percent change 


Public, assigned 


0.40 


0.55 


0.68 


0.01 


Public, chosen 


0.35 


0.43 


0.56 


0.03 


Private, church-related 


0.30 


0.34 


0.45 


0.05 


Private, not church-related 


0.11 


0.16 


0.20 


0.07 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, School Readiness Survey of the 1993 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (SR-NHES: 1993), School Safety and Discipline Survey of the 1993 NHES (SS&D- 
NHES: 1993), and Parent and family Involvement in Education Survey of the 2003 NHES (PFI-NHES:2003). 



Characteristics of School Principals 



Table S26. Standard errors for the percentage of principals who reported that they have a high degree of influence over specific school governance 
functions: 1999-2000 



School governance 
function 


Setting 

performance standards 
for students 


Establishing 

curriculum 


Setting disciplinary 
policy 


Deciding 
how to spend 
school budget 


Elementary 










Public 


0.94 


0.83 


0.89 


0.89 


Private 


1.33 


1.27 


1.02 


1.64 


Secondary 










Public 


0.97 


0.88 


0.79 


0.88 


Private 


2.79 


2.97 


1.77 


2.96 



SOURCE;U.S.DepartmentofEducation,NCES,Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1999-2000, "Public School Principal Survey,""Public Charter School Principal Survey, "and "Private School Principal Survey." 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 27, 28, 29 



High School Guidance Counseling 



Table S27. Standard errors for the percentage of public high schools reporting that their guidance programs emphasized helping students with 
postsecondary schooling plans and with academic achievement in high school, by school size: 2002 



Enrollment 


Help students plan and prepare 
for postsecondary schooling 


Help students with their academic 
achievement in high school 


Less than 400 


3.5 


3.3 


400-799 


3.7 


3.6 


800-1,199 


4.1 


4.3 


1,200-1,999 


2.9 


2.9 


2,000 or more 


3.1 


4.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES.Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), "Survey on High School Guidance Counseling/'FRSS 80,2002 and previously unpublished tabulation (October 2003). 



Student Support Staff in Public Schools 



Table S28. Standard errors for the percentage of regular public schools with various student support staff, by school level: 1 999-2000 



School level 


School 

counselors 


Nurses 


Social 

workers 


Pyscho- 

logists 


Speech 

therapists 


Special 

education 

aides 


Regular 
Title 1 
aides 


Bilingual 

aides 


Other 

teacher 

aides 


Elementary 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Secondary 


0.4 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS),1999-2000,“Public School Survey"and“Public Charter School Survey." 



Employees Who Study 



Table S29. Standard errors for the percentage of undergraduates age 24 and above with various characteristics, by student/employee role: 1 999-2000 



Student/employee role 


Married 


One or more 
dependents 


Parents' 
education: high 
school or less 


Enrolled in 
bachelor's degree 
program 


Work full time 
and enrolled 
part time 


Students who work 


1.08 


1.06 


1.06 


1.23 


1.00 


Employees who study 


0.99 


0.90 


0.98 


0.84 


0.89 



SOURCEiU.S.Department of Education, NCES, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS;2000). 
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Indicators 31, 32 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Remedial Coursetaking 



Table S31. Standard errorsforthepercentageof enteringfreshmen at degree-granting institutions whoenrolled in remedial courses, bytypeof institution 
and subject area: Fall 2000 



Type of institution 


Any 


Reading 


Writing 


Mathematics 


All institutions 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Public 2-year 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


Private 2-year 


5.4 


2.2 


4.0 


3.5 


Public 4-year 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Private 4-year 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 



SOURCE: Parsad.B., and lems, L{100i). Remedial Education at Degree-Granting Postsecondarji Institutions in Fall 2000 [KfS2(X>A-0]O},tabk B-4. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES.Postsecondary Education 
Quick information System (PEQiS), "Survey on Remediai Education in Eligher Education Institutions, "faii 2000. 



Distance Education at Postsecondary Institutions 



Table S32. Standard errors for the percentage of 2-year and 4-year postsecondary institutions offering distance education courses or planning to offer 
them within the next 3 years of the survey and total course enrollments, by type of institution: 1 997-98 and 2000-01 



Type of institution 


Offered 
distance education 


Planned to offer distance 
education within the next 
3 years of the survey 


Total course enrollments 
in distance education 






1997-98 




All institutions 


1.0 


1.5 


92,400 


Public 2-year 


2.5 


1.7 


33,700 


Public 4-year 


1.8 


1.5 


71,500 


Private 4-year 


1.5 


2.7 


33,500 






2000-01 




All institutions 


1.2 


0.7 


60,200 


Public 2-year 


2.0 


1.2 


32,600 


Public 4-year 


1.9 


0.9 


25,000 


Private 4-year 


2.2 


1.7 


46,400 


SOURCE: Lewis, L., Snow, K., Farris, E., and Levin, D. (1999). ftsfancefducflfron(Zf/’osfsecond(7ryfrfocaf/on/n5f/Mons. l997-9S(NCES 2000-013),tabies 2a and 5a;and Waits, T., and Lewis, L. (2003). O/sfaacefrfucanonaf 
Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions: 2000-2001 (NCES 2003-017), tabies la and 4a. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES.Postsecondary Education Quick information System (PEQIS),"Surveyon Distance 
Education at Postsecondary Education institutions," 1998-99 and"Survey on Distance Education at Higher Education institutions,"2000-01. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicators 33, 34 



Care Arrangements for Children After School 



Table 533. Standard errors for the percentage distribution of children in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in parental and nonparental care 

arrangements after school, by grade level and race/ethnicity; 2001 


Child characteristic 


Parental care only 


Any nonparental care 


Total 


0.6 


0.6 


Grade 






K-2 


1.3 


1.3 


3-5 


1.0 


1.0 


6-8 


0.8 


0.8 


Race/ethnicity 






Black 


1.6 


1.6 


White 


0.8 


0.8 


Hispanic 


1.5 


1.5 



SOURCE: Kleiner, B., Nolin, M J.,and Chapman, C. (2004). More- and After-School Care, Programs, and Activities of Children in Kindergarten Through Eighth Grade: 2001 (NCES 2004-008), table 2. Data from U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities Survey of the 2001 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001). 



Children's Activities After School 



Table 534. 5tandard errors for the percentage of children enrolled in kindergarten through 8th grade who participated in after-school activities on a 

weekly basis, by type of activity: 2001 


Type of activity 


Total 


Total 


0.64 


Arts 


0.44 


Sports 


0.65 


Clubs 


0.24 


Academic activities 


0.26 


Community services 


0.27 


Religious activities 


0.50 


Scouts 


0.39 


Other 


0.19 



SOURCE; U.S.Department of Education, NCES, Before- and After-School Programs and Activities Survey of the 2001 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) (ASPA-NHES:2001}. 
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Indicator 37 



Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Institutional Aid at 4-Year Colleges and Universities 



Table S37a. Standard errors for the percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional aid, and among 
recipients, the average amounts received (in constant 1 999 dollars), by control of institution: 1 992-93, 1 995-96, and 1 999-2000 



1992-93 1995-96 1999-2000 



Control of institution 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Public 


0.73 


$80 


0.82 


$100 


0.61 


$60 


Private not-for-profit 


1.93 


210 


1.88 


270 


1.74 


180 



SOURCEiU.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1992-93,1 995-96, an(] 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93,96,and 2000). 



Table S37b. Standard errors for the percentage of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions who received institutional aid,and among recipients, 

the average amounts received (in constant 1 999 dollars), by control of institution and family income: 1 992-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 


Family income 


1992-93 


1995-96 


1999 


-2000 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 


Percent 


Average 

amount 








Public 






Lowest quarter 


1.35 


$120 


1.37 


$150 


1.19 


$100 


Middle two quarters 


0.80 


110 


0.99 


120 


0.73 


90 


Highest quarter 


0.89 


150 


1.06 


210 


0.85 


150 








Private not-for-pro6t 






Lowest quarter 


5.21 


$310 


2.94 


$380 


3.19 


$260 


Middle two quarters 


2.05 


260 


2.12 


290 


1.93 


220 


Highest quarter 


1.71 


240 


2.06 


240 


1.76 


220 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1 992- 


-93, 1995-96, and 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93,96,and 2000). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 



Indicator 38 



Debt Burden of College Students 



Table S38. Standard errors for the percentage of 1992-93 and 1999-2000 bachelor's degree recipients who had borrowed for their undergraduate 

education, average total amount borrowed by borrowers (in 1999 constant dollars), and among those in repayment a year later, average 
monthly salary and loan payment (in 2001 constant dollars) and median debt burden, by type of degree-granting institution 


Type of degree-granting 
institution 


All graduates 


Borrowers 




Borrowers in repayment 




Percent who 
had borrowed 


Average amount 
borrowed 


Average monthly 
salary 


Average monthly 
loan payment 


Median debt 
burden 




1992 


-93 




1994 




Total 


0.78 


$180 


$100 


$3 


0.18 


Public 4-year 


0.84 


210 


130 


3 


0.24 


Nondoctoral 


1.64 


410 


130 


5 


0.35 


Doctoral 


1.03 


270 


190 


4 


0.27 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.37 


330 


70 


7 


0.32 


Nondoctoral 


1.94 


550 


100 


7 


0.39 


Doctoral 


1.65 


640 


100 


16 


0.58 




1999- 


2000 




2001 




Total 


0.54 


$260 


$40 


$3 


0.14 


Public 4-year 


0.75 


300 


30 


3 


0.20 


Nondoctoral 


1.63 


450 


60 


6 


0.34 


Doctoral 


0.85 


360 


40 


4 


0.23 


Private not-for-profit 4-year 


1.16 


510 


90 


7 


0.25 


Nondoctoral 


1.54 


570 


130 


10 


0.29 


Doctoral 


1.50 


970 


90 


10 


0.40 



SOURCE;U.S.Department of Education, NCES, 1993/94 and 2000/01 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Studies (B&B;93/94 and B&B:2000/01}. 
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Glossary 



Glossary 



A 

Achievement levels: Achievement levels define 
what students should know and be able to do at 
different levels of performance. In the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
the achievement levels are Basic, Proficient, 
and Advanced. The definitions of these levels, 
which apply across all grades and subject areas, 
are as follows: 

Basic: This level denotes partial mastery of pre- 
requisite knowledge and skills that are funda- 
mental for proficient work at each grade. 

Proficient: This level represents solid academic 
performance for each grade assessed. Students 
reaching this level have demonstrated compe- 
tency over challenging subject matter, including 
subject-matter knowledge, application of such 
knowledge to real-world situations, and ana- 
lytical skills appropriate to the subject matter. 

Advanced: This level signifies superior perfor- 
mance. 

ACT Assessment: An examination administered 
by ACT, Inc. (formerly the American College 
Testing Program). The ACT Assessment® is 
designed to assess high school students’ general 
educational development and their ability to 
complete college-level work. The ACT dif- 
fers from the SAT in that it assesses students’ 
knowledge in the curricular areas of English, 
mathematics, reading, and science reasoning. 

Activities for supervision: A form of care 
arrangement that includes extracurricular 
activities such as sports, arts, and clubs that 
are not associated with center- or school-based 
arrangements. Parents may use such activities 
to provide children with adult supervision 
(nonparental care). Similar activities may also 
be undertaken because of children’s personal 
interest and enjoyment and not for the pur- 
pose of adult supervision (adapted from NCES 
2004-008, page 7, 3, § 6-7). 



Adult education: Adult education includes en- 
rollment in a formal course of any length from 1 
day to a semester or longer in any of seven types 
of activities: English as a Second Language 
(ESL); Adult Basic Education (ABE), General 
Educational Development (GED) preparation 
classes, and adult high school programs; col- 
lege or university degree programs; vocational 
or technical diploma programs; apprenticeship 
programs; work-related courses (related to a 
job or career other than postsecondary cre- 
dential programs or apprenticeship programs, 
whether or not respondents had a job when 
they took the courses); and personal interest 
courses (various types of educational activities 
that have an instructor and are not included 
in the other categories). Eor the purposes of 
this volume, adult education for work-related 
reasons includes apprenticeships, formal work- 
related courses, college or university degree or 
certificate programs for work-related reasons, 
and vocational/technical diploma programs 
for work-related reasons. It excludes informal 
learning (e.g., brown bag demonstrations, 
conferences, or self-paced study). The adult 
population includes civilian, noninstitutional- 
ized individuals, age 16 and above, who are not 
enrolled in elementary or secondary school. 

Advanced degree: Any formal degree attained 
after the bachelor’s degree. Advanced degrees 
include master’s degrees, doctoral degrees, and 
first-professional degrees. 

Afterschool programs: Center- or school-based 
programs regularly scheduled at least once each 
month during afterschool hours. 

Alternative schools: Alternative schools serve 
students whose needs cannot be met in a regu- 
lar, special education, or vocational school. 
They provide nontraditional education and 
may serve as an adjunct to a regular school. Al- 
though these schools fall outside the categories 
of regular, special education, and vocational 
education, they may provide similar services 
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or curriculum. Some examples of alternative 
schools are schools for potential dropouts; 
residential treatment centers for substance 
abuse (if they provide elementary or secondary 
education); schools for chronic truants; and 
schools for students with behavioral problems. 
Between 3 and 4 percent of the schools included 
in the Common Core of Data (CCD) files are 
alternative schools. 

Assistantship: An assistantship is a form of 
institutional aid in which the student receives 
aid in exchange for teaching, research, or other 
services. This form of aid is most commonly used 
for graduate students, but is sometimes available 
to undergraduates. 

Associate’s degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a subbaccalaureate 
program of study, usually requiring at least 2 
years (or the equivalent) of full-time college- 
level study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work-study program. 

At-risk: Being “at-risk” means having one or 
more family background or other factors that 
have been found to predict a high rate of school 
failure at some time in the future. This “failure” 
generally refers to dropping out of high school 
before graduating but also can mean being re- 
tained within a grade from one year to the next. 
The risk factors include having a mother whose 
education is less than high school, living in a 
single-parent family, receiving welfare assistance, 
and living in a household where the primary 
language spoken is other than English. 

B 

Baccalaureate degree: (See Bachelor’s degree.) 

Bachelor’s degree: A degree granted for the suc- 
cessful completion of a baccalaureate program 
of study, usually requiring at least 4 years (or 
the equivalent) of full-time college-level study. 
This includes degrees granted in a cooperative 
or work-study program. 



c 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement 
used for secondary education that represents 
the completion of a course that meets one 
period per day for 1 year. 

Center- or school-based programs: A care 
arrangement that encompasses supervised 
and organized activities in a nonresidential 
setting, such as the child’s school or a com- 
munity center. 

Certificate: An award granted for the successful 
completion of a subbaccalaureate program of 
study, which usually requires less than 2 years 
of full-time postsecondary study. 

Cohort: A group of persons who share one 
or more particular statistical or demographic 
characteristics, such as having received their 
bachelor’s degree in a certain year or range 
of years. 

College: A postsecondary institution that of- 
fers a general or liberal arts education, usually 
leading to an associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, 
doctor’s, or first-professional degree. Junior col- 
leges and community colleges are included. 

Community college: A commonly used term 
for a public 2-year institution, which provides 
2-year programs that lead to a certificate or 
an associate’s degree or that fulfill part of the 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree or higher 
at a 4-year institution. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have 
been adjusted by means of price and cost 
indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and 
allow direct comparison across years. 

Consumer price index (CPI): This price index 
measures the average change in the cost of 
a fixed-market basket of goods and services 
purchased by consumers. 
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Control of institutions: A classification of 
institutions of elementary/secondary or post- 
secondary education by whether the institution 
is operated by publicly elected or appointed 
officials (public control) or by privately elected 
or appointed officials and derives its major 
source of funds from private sources (private 
control). 

Core curriculum: The most commonly imple- 
mented form of the New Basics curriculum, 
which includes 4 years of English and 3 years 
each of mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies, hut not the one-half year of computer sci- 
ence included in the New Basics curriculum. 
(See New Basics curriculum.) 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not 
been adjusted to compensate for inflation. (See 
Constant dollars.) 

Current expenditures: Expenditures for oper- 
ating local public schools, excluding capital 
outlay and interest on school debt. These 
expenditures include such items as salaries for 
school personnel, fixed charges, student trans- 
portation, books and materials, and energy 
costs. Expenditures for state administration 
are excluded. 

D 

Dependent student: (See Financial depen- 
dency.) 

Distance education: Instructional programs or 
courses in which the instructor and students 
need not he in the same physical place, par- 
ticularly those relying on computers, audio, or 
video technology as the medium for delivery 
and, sometimes, for two-way interaction. 

Doctoral institutions: Includes 4-year post- 
secondary institutions that award at least a 
doctoral or first-professional degree in one or 
more programs. 



Doctor’s degree: An earned degree carrying the 
title of Doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree (Ph.D.) is the highest academic degree and 
requires mastery within a field of knowledge 
and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly 
research. Other doctor’s degrees are awarded 
for fulfilling specialized requirements in profes- 
sional fields, such as education (Ed.D.), musi- 
cal arts (D.M.A.), business administration 
(D.B.A.), and engineering (D. Eng. or D.E.S.). 
Many doctor’s degrees in both academic and 
professional fields require an earned master’s 
degree as a prerequisite. First-professional 
degrees, such as M.D. and D.D.S., are not 
included under this heading. (See First-profes- 
sional degree.) 

Dropout: The term is used to describe both the 
event of leaving school before graduating and 
the status of an individual who is not in school 
and who is not a graduate. Transferring from a 
public school to a private school, for example, 
is not regarded as a dropout event. A person 
who drops out of school may later return and 
graduate but is called a “dropout” at the time 
he or she left school. At the time the person re- 
turns to school, he or she is called a “stopout.” 
Measures to describe these often complicated 
behaviors include the event dropout rate (or 
the closely related school persistence rate), 
the status dropout rate, and the high school 
completion rate. (See Event dropout rate and 
Status dropout rate.) 

E 

Educational attainment: The highest level of 
schooling attended and completed. 

Elementary school: An elementary/secondary 
school with one or more grades of K-6 that 
does not have any grade higher than grade 8. 
For example, schools with grades K-6, 1-3, or 
6-8 are classified as elementary. 
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Elementary/secondary school: As reported in 
this publication, elementary/secondary schools 
include regular schools (i.e., schools that are 
part of state and local school systems and 
private elementary/secondary schools, both 
religiously affiliated and nonsectarian); alterna- 
tive schools; vocational education schools; and 
special education schools. Schools not reported 
here include subcollegiate departments of 
postsecondary institutions, residential schools 
for exceptional children, federal schools for 
American Indians or Alaska Natives, and fed- 
eral schools on military posts and other federal 
installations. 

Employment status: The employment status 
of civilian, noninstitutionalized individuals in 
the population is indicated by whether they are 
in the labor force or not. If they are employed 
either full time or part time or unemployed but 
looking for work they are in the labor force; 
otherwise, they are not. 

English: A group of instructional programs that 
describes the English language arts, including 
composition, creative writing, and the study 
of literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students reg- 
istered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Event dropout rate: Event rates calculated using 
the October Current Population Survey (CPS) 
data for a certain year measure the proportion 
of students who dropped out between October 
of that year and October of the previous year. 
The event rate is determined by counting all 
persons in a certain age range (e.g., 15-24 
years old) who were enrolled in high school 
in October of the previous year but had not 
completed high school and were not enrolled 
in grades 10-12 a year later. This count is 
then divided by the total number of persons in 
that age range who were enrolled the previous 
October to compute the rate. High school is 



completed when the person either earns a high 
school diploma or an alternative credential such 
as a GED. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid 
or unpaid, that are presumed to benefit the 
current fiscal year. For elementary/secondary 
schools, these include all charges for current 
outlays plus capital outlays and interest on 
school debt. For postsecondary institutions, 
these include current outlays plus capital out- 
lays. For government, these include charges net 
of recoveries and other correcting transactions, 
other than retirement of debt, investment in 
securities, extension of credit, or as agency 
transactions. Also, government expenditures 
include only external transactions, such as the 
provision of prerequisites or other payments 
in kind. Aggregates for groups of governments 
exclude intergovernmental transactions among 
the governments. 

F 

Federal student aid: Student financial aid pro- 
vided through the federal government. This aid 
can either be provided by or administered by a 
federal agency. Federal agencies providing aid 
include the Department of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Veterans Administration, 
and the National Science Foundation. Federal 
student aid can be in the form of grants, loans, 
and work-study aid. 

Financial dependency: For purposes of de- 
termining eligibility for federal student aid, 
students are normally considered financially 
dependent on their parents or guardians (re- 
gardless of the amount of support actually 
provided) unless they meet one of the criteria 
for independence. A student is considered to 
be independent if he or she is age 24 or older, 
a veteran of the U.S. Armed Forces, enrolled in 
a graduate or professional program beyond a 
bachelor’s degree, married, an orphan or ward 
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of the court, or has legal dependents other than 
a spouse. Students under 24 who do not meet 
any of these conditions but are receiving no 
parental support may be classified as indepen- 
dent by campus financial aid officers using their 
professional judgment. Most undergraduates 
under 24 are considered dependent. 

First-professional degree: An award that 
requires completion of a degree program 
that meets all of the following criteria: (1) 
completion of the academic requirements to 
begin practice in the profession; (2) at least 
2 years of college work before entering the 
degree program; and (3) a total of at least 6 
academic years of college work to complete the 
degree program, including previously required 
college work plus the work required in the 
professional program itself. First-professional 
degrees may be awarded in the following 10 
fields: chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.), osteo- 
pathic medicine (D.O.), dentistry (D.D.S. or 
D.M.D.), pharmacy (Pharm.D.), law (L.L.B. 
or J.D.), podiatry (D.P.M., D.P., or Pod.D.), 
medicine (M.D.), theology (M.Div., M.H.L., 
B.D., or Ordination), optometry (O.D.), and 
veterinary medicine (D.V.M.). 

Formal learning: Formal work-related adult ed- 
ucation is defined by the presence of an instruc- 
tor and includes a college degree or post-degree 
certificate program for work-related reasons, a 
vocational degree/diploma program for work- 
related reasons, an apprenticeship program 
leading to journeyman status in a skilled trade 
or craft, and work-related courses (training, 
workshops, seminars, courses, or classes taken 
for work-related reasons). 

Four-year institution: Denotes a postsecondary 
institution that can award bachelor’s degrees 
or higher. 

Free lunch eligibles: (See National school lunch 
program.) 



Full-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in postsecondary education courses 
with a total credit load equal to at least 75 
percent of the normal full-time course load. 

G 

GED certificate: (See High school equivalency 
certificate.) 

General revenue: Noncategorical revenues that 
consist of all local revenues, state general for- 
mula assistance, and state payments on behalf 
of the local education agency for employee 
benefits. 

Grants: This term can have one of two possible 
meanings. In this publication, grants most com- 
monly refer to funds awarded to an individual 
by a college, an agency, or another institution to 
attend postsecondary education. Grants, which 
do not have to be repaid, include need-based 
grants, merit-based scholarships, fellowships, 
and tuition waivers. Grants may also refer to 
funds provided by the federal or state govern- 
ment or some other institution to other agencies 
to support the delivery of services, undertake 
research or another innovative activity, or to 
provide other beneficial services. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross national 
product less net property income from abroad. 
Both gross national product (GNP) and gross 
domestic product (GDP) aggregate only the in- 
comes of residents of a nation, corporate and 
individual, derived directly from the current 
production of goods and services by consumers 
and government, gross private domestic invest- 
ment, and net exports of goods and services. 
The goods and services included are largely 
those bought for final use (excluding illegal 
transactions) in the market economy. A num- 
ber of inclusions, however, represent imputed 
values, the most important of which is rental 
value of owner-occupied housing. 
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Gross National Product (GNP): A measure 
of the money value of the goods and services 
available to the nation from economic activity. 
GNP can be viewed in terms of expenditure 
categories, which include purchases of goods 
and services by consumers and government, 
gross private domestic investment, and net 
exports of goods and services. The goods and 
services included are largely those bought for 
final use (excluding illegal transactions) in the 
market economy. A number of inclusions, 
however, represent imputed values, the most 
important of which is rental value of owner- 
occupied housing. GNP, in this broad context, 
measures the output attributable to the factors 
of production, labor, and property supplied by 
U.S. residents. 

Guidance staff: All staff whose primary re- 
sponsibility is to provide academic, career, 
or personal/social counseling to high school 
students. 

H 

High school: A secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary for 
graduation, usually including grades 10, 11, 
12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

High school completion: An individual has 
completed high school if he or she has been 
awarded a high school diploma or an equiva- 
lent credential, including a General Educational 
Development (GED) credential. 

High school diploma: A formal document 
regulated by the state certifying the successful 
completion of a prescribed secondary school 
program of studies. In some states or communi- 
ties, high school diplomas are differentiated by 
type, such as an academic diploma, a general 
diploma, or a vocational diploma. 



met the state requirements for high certificate 
school graduation equivalency by obtaining 
satisfactory scores on an approved examina- 
tion and meeting other performance require- 
ments (if any) set by a state education agency 
or other appropriate body. One particular ver- 
sion of this certificate is the GED. The GED 
(General Educational Development) Test is a 
comprehensive test used primarily to appraise 
the educational development of students who 
have not completed their formal high school 
education and who may earn a high school 
equivalency certificate through achieving satis- 
factory scores. GEDs are awarded by the states 
or other agencies, and the test is developed and 
distributed by the GED Testing Service of the 
American Council on Education. 

High school grades teachers: Teachers who 
teach only students in grade 9 and those who 
teach students in any of the grades 10-12. 

Humanities: Instructional programs in the 
following fields: area and ethnic studies, for- 
eign languages, letters, liberal/general studies, 
multi/interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and 
religion, theology, and the visual and perform- 
ing arts. 

I 

Independent student: (See Einancial depen- 
dency.) 

Informal learning: Informal work-related adult 
education activities that take place without an 
instructor. Examples of such activities include 
on-the-job demonstrations by a supervisor or 
coworker; on-the-job mentoring or supervised 
training; self-paced study using books, videos, 
or computer-based software; attendance at 
brown-bag or informal presentations; and 
attendance at conferences, trade shows, or 
conventions related to one’s work or career. 



High school equivalency certificate: A formal 
document certifying that an individual has 
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L 

Limited-English-proficient: A concept devel- 
oped to assist in identifying those language 
minority students (children with language 
backgrounds other than English) who need 
language assistance services, in their own lan- 
guage or in English, in the schools. The Bilin- 
gual Education Act, reauthorized in 1988 (P.L. 
100-297), describes a limited-English proficient 
(LEP) student as one who: 

( 1 ) meets one or more of the following condi- 
tions: 

a. a student who was born outside the 
United States or whose native language is 
not English; 

b. a student who comes from an environ- 
ment where a language other than English 
is dominant; or 

c. a student who is an American Indian 
or Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other than 
English has had a significant effect on his 
or her level of English language proficiency; 
and 

(2) has sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, 
writing, or understanding the English language 
to deny him or her the opportunity to learn 
successfully in English-only classrooms. 

Many ways of making this determination about 
an individual student’s English proficiency are 
being used by school systems across the United 
States. These include various combinations of 
home language surveys, informal determinations 
by teachers, formal interviews, and a number 
of types of assessment tests for classification, 
placement, and monitoring of progress. 

Loan: Borrowed money that must be repaid. 

Local education agency (LEA): (See School 
district.) 



M 

Major: Primary field of study in pursuit of a 
bachelor’s degree, implying that the individual 
has substantial knowledge of the academic dis- 
cipline or subject area. 

Master’s degree: A degree awarded for suc- 
cessful completion of a program generally 
requiring 1 or 2 years of full-time college-level 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree. One type 
of master’s degree, including the Master of Arts 
degree, or M.A., and the Master of Science de- 
gree, or M.S., is awarded in the liberal arts and 
sciences for advanced scholarship in a subject 
field or discipline and demonstrated ability to 
perform scholarly research. A second type of 
master’s degree is awarded for the completion 
of a professionally oriented program — for 
example, an M.Ed. in education, an M.B.A. 
in business administration, an M.F.A. in fine 
arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in social 
work, and an M.P.A. in public administration. 
A third type of master’s degree is awarded in 
professional fields for study beyond the first- 
professional degree — for example, the Master 
of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of Science (M.S.) 
in various medical specializations. 

Mathematics: A body of related courses 
concerned with knowledge of measurement, 
properties, and relations quantities, which 
can include theoretical or applied studies of 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
statistics, and calculus. 

Median: The median is a measure of central 
tendency on a scale indicating where a popu- 
lation is centered. The median of the popula- 
tion is the point on the scale that divides the 
population in half. Half of the population will 
have values that are equal to or larger than 
the median, and half will have values that are 
smaller than the median. 
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Merit-based aid: Grants and scholarships 
awarded solely on the basis of academic, ath- 
letic, or other merit. That is, financial need is 
not considered. 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A geo- 
graphic entity designated by the federal Office 
of Management and Budget for use by federal 
statistical agencies. A metropolitan statistical 
area (MSA) is a metropolitan area (MA) that 
is not closely associated with another MA. An 
MSA consists of one or more counties, except 
in New England, where MSAs are defined in 
terms of county subdivisions (primarily cities 
and towns). (See also supplemental note 1.) 

Middle grade teachers: Teachers who teach 
students in the middle grades, generally 5-8, 
including those teaching some combination 
of grades K-9 and having a main assignment 
field other than elementary education or special 
education and not teaching any grades higher 
than 9. 

Middle school: A separately organized and 
administered school between the elementary 
and senior high schools. When called a “junior 
high school,” a middle school usually includes 
grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 
7 and 8 (in a 6-2-4 plan). In some districts, 
however, a middle school spans grades 5 to 8 
or grades 6 to 8. 

N 

National school lunch program: Established 
by President Truman in 1946, the program 
is a federally assisted meal program operated 
in public and private nonprofit schools and 
residential child care centers. To be eligible, 
a student must be from a household with an 
income at 185 percent of the poverty level for 
reduced-price lunch or 130 percent of the pov- 
erty level for free lunch. 

Need-based aid: Need-based aid is aid that is 
awarded on the basis of financial need as de- 



termined by a formula that takes into account 
the student’s financial resources and the price 
of attending the institution in which the student 
is enrolled. 

New Basics curriculum: A minimum curriculum 
recommended by the National Commission of 
Excellence in Education (NCEE) in 1983 to 
be completed by high school graduates that 
consists of 4 years of English; 3 years each of 
mathematics, science, and social studies; and 
one-half year of computer science. College- 
bound high school graduates are also advised 
to complete 2 years of foreign language. (See 
Core curriculum.) 

Nondoctoral institutions: Includes 4-year 
postsecondary institutions that do not offer 
doctoral or first-professional degrees. They 
may offer master’s degrees. 

Nonrelative care: A care arrangement where 
care is provided by family child care providers, 
neighbors, regular sitters, and other people not 
related to the child. This care may also be pro- 
vided in the child’s home or another home. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen 
of the United States and who is in this country 
on a temporary basis and does not have the 
right to remain indefinitely. 

Nontraditional student: A student with any 
of the following characteristics: has delayed 
enrollment, attends part time, works full time 
while enrolled, is considered financially inde- 
pendent for purposes of determining financial 
aid, has dependents other than a spouse, is a 
single parent, or does not have a high school 
diploma. 

Nursery school: A separately organized and ad- 
ministered school for groups of children during 
the year or years preceding kindergarten, which 
provides educational experiences under the di- 
rection of professionally qualified teachers. 
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0 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD): The OECD is an orga- 
nization of 30 nations (as of 2002) whose pur- 
pose is to promote trade and economic growth 
in both member and nonmember nations. 
OECD’s activities cover almost all aspects of 
economic and social policy. The current mem- 
ber countries include Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, the Czech Republic, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Slovak Republic, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

P 

Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students 
(PLUS) program: The federally sponsored 
PLUS program is a low-interest loan for parents 
of dependent students. Parents may borrow up 
to the full cost of the student’s education (less 
student financial aid). 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in postsecondary education courses 
with a total credit load less than 75 percent of 
the normal full-time credit load. 

Pell grant program: The federal Pell grant 
program is the largest program of need-based 
grant aid available to postsecondary students, 
providing grants to low-income undergraduate 
students who have not yet received a bachelor’s 
or first-professional degree. Pell grants serve as 
the base to which other financial aid awards 
are added. 

Permanent resident: Any non-U. S. citizen who 
is residing in the United States under legally 
recognized and lawfully recorded permanent 
residence as an immigrant. 



Postsecondary education: The provision of 
formal instructional programs with a cur- 
riculum designed primarily for students who 
have completed the requirements for a high 
school diploma or its equivalent. This includes 
programs with an academic, vocational, and 
continuing professional education purpose and 
excludes vocational and adult basic education 
programs. (See also supplemental note 8.) 

Prekindergarten: Public preprimary education 
for children ages 3-4 (ages 3-5 in some states) 
who have not yet entered kindergarten. It may 
offer a program of general education or special 
education and, in some states, may be part of 
a collaborative effort with Head Start. Private 
preprimary educational programs are typically 
referred to as “center-based programs.” (See 
Preprimary.) 

Preprimary: Elementary education programs 
for children who are too young for 1st grade, 
including center-based programs, prekindergar- 
ten, and kindergarten. 

Private for-profit institution: A postsecondary 
institution that is privately owned and oper- 
ated as a profit-making enterprise. Includes 
career colleges and proprietary schools. (See 
also supplemental note 8.) 

Private not-for profit institution: A postsecond- 
ary institution that is controlled by an indepen- 
dent governing board and incorporated under 
Section 503(c) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
(See also supplemental note 8.) 

Private school or institution: A school or in- 
stitution that is controlled by an individual or 
agency other than a state, a subdivision of a 
state, or the federal government; that is usu- 
ally not supported primarily by public funds; 
and that is not operated by publicly elected or 
appointed officials. 
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Public institution: A postsecondary education 
institution supported primarily by public funds 
and operated by publicly elected or appointed 
officials who control the program and activities. 
(See also supplemental note 8.) 

Public school: An institution that provides edu- 
cational services for at least one of grades 1-12 
(or comparable ungraded levels), has one or 
more teachers to give instruction, is located in 
one or more buildings, receives public funds as 
primary support, and is operated by an educa- 
tion or chartering agency. Public schools include 
regular, special education, vocational/technical, 
alternative, and public charter schools. They 
also include schools in juvenile detention 
centers, schools located on military bases and 
operated by the Department of Defense, and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs-funded schools oper- 
ated by local public school districts. 

Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices: Pur- 
chasing Power Parity (PPP) exchange rates, or 
indices, are the currency exchange indices rates 
that equalize the purchasing power of different 
currencies, meaning that when a given sum of 
money is converted into different currencies at 
the PPP exchange rates, it will buy the same bas- 
ket of goods and services in all countries. PPP 
indices are the rates of currency conversion that 
eliminate the difference in price levels among 
countries. Thus, when expenditures on GDP for 
different countries are converted into a com- 
mon currency by means of PPP indices, they 
are expressed at the same set of international 
prices, so that comparisons among countries 
reflect only differences in the volume of goods 
and services purchased. 

R 

Regular school districts: Can be either (1) 
a school district that is not a component of 
a supervisory union or (2) a school district 
component of a supervisory union that shares 
a superintendent and administrative services 



with other local school districts. State- and 
federally operated institutions charged with 
serving special needs populations, regional 
education service agencies, and supervisory 
union administrative centers (or county su- 
perintendents serving the same purpose) are 
excluded. 

Regular schools: Schools that are part of state 
and local school systems as well as private 
elementary/secondary schools, both religiously 
affiliated and nonsectarian, that are not alter- 
native schools, vocational education schools, 
special education schools, subcollegiate depart- 
ments of postsecondary institutions, residen- 
tial schools for exceptional children, federal 
schools for American Indians or Alaska Na- 
tives, or federal schools on military posts and 
other federal installations. 

Relative care: A care arrangement where 
grandparents, siblings, aunts, uncles, and other 
relatives are the caregivers. Relative care takes 
place in the child’s home or another home. 

Remedial course (postsecondary): Courses 
provided in reading, writing, mathematics, or 
other subjects for college students lacking those 
skills necessary to perform college-level work 
at the level required by the attended institution; 
thus, what constitutes remedial courses varies 
from institution to institution. 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student 
lacking the reading, writing, mathematics, or 
other skills necessary to perform college-level 
work at the level required by the attended 
institution. 

Revenues: All funds received from external 
sources, net of refunds, and correcting trans- 
actions. Noncash transactions such as receipt 
of services, commodities, or other receipts “in 
kind” are excluded, as are funds received from 
the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, 
and nonroutine sale of property. 
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s 

SAT Assessment: (See Scholastic Assessment 
Test.) 

Scale score: Uses a set scale (e.g., 0-500 on the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) reading and mathematics assessments) 
to assess overall achievement in a domain, such 
as mathematics. NAEP and the Early Child- 
hood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 
1998-99 (ECLS-K) use Item Response Theory 
(IRT) models to determine the scale. 

Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT): An examina- 
tion administered by the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) and used to predict the facility 
with which an individual will progress in learn- 
ing college-level subjects. The SAT differs from 
the ACT in that it assesses students’ aptitude 
in English, reading, and mathematics generally 
rather than their curricular knowledge. 

School district: An education agency at the lo- 
cal level that exists primarily to operate public 
schools or to contract for public school services. 
Synonyms are “local basic administrative unit” 
and “local education agency.” (See Local edu- 
cation agency.) 

Science: The body of related courses concerned 
with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world and with the processes of discovering 
and validating this knowledge. 

Secondary school: An elementary/secondary 
school with one or more of grades 7-12 that 
does not have any grade lower than grade 7. 
For example, schools with grades 9-12, 7-9, 
10-12, or 7-8 are classified as secondary. 

Self-care: A care arrangement in which parents 
allow children to be responsible for themselves 
when a parent or another adult is unavailable 
for supervision. 



Significantly different: (See Introduction to ap- 
pendix 3 and the Reader’s Guide.) 

Social science: A body of related courses con- 
cerned with knowledge of the social life of 
human groups and individuals, including eco- 
nomics, geography, history, political science, 
psychology, social studies, and sociology. 

Social studies: A group of instructional pro- 
grams that describes the substantive portions 
of behavior, past and present activities, interac- 
tions, and organizations of people associated 
together for religious, benevolent, cultural, sci- 
entific, political, patriotic, or other purposes. 

Stafford Loan program: The Stafford Loan pro- 
gram is the largest of federal student loans. For 
students with financial need, the federal govern- 
ment subsidizes the interest while the student 
is enrolled. Unsubsidized loans are available to 
students without regard to financial need. 

Statistically significant: (See Introduction to 
appendix 3 and the Reader’s Guide.) 

Status dropout rate: The status dropout rate is 
a cumulative rate that estimates the proportion 
of young adults who are dropouts, regardless 
of when they dropped out. The numerator of 
the status dropout rate for any given year is 
the number of young adults ages 16-24 who, 
as of October of that year, had not completed 
high school and were not currently enrolled. 
The denominator is the total number of 16- to 
24-year-olds in October of that same year. 

T 

Teacher certification: License granted by states 
for teachers to teach a given subject. In 2002, all 
states required a bachelor’s degree that included 
subject matter as well as pedagogical studies; all 
but 10 states required basic skills tests in read- 
ing, mathematics, or general knowledge; and 31 
states required subject-matter examinations. 
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Tenure: The status that teachers or professors 
may be granted, after a trial period, to protect 
them from summary dismissal. 

Tertiary-type A education: A level of higher 
education classified according to the Interna- 
tional Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED). Programs considered as tertiary-type 
A education are based largely on theory and 
are designed to provide sufficient qualifications 
for entry into advanced research programs and 
professions with high-skill requirements, such 
as medicine, dentistry, or architecture. Tertiary- 
type A programs have a minimum cumulative 
theoretical duration of 3 years of full-time- 
equivalent (ETE) enrollment, although they 
typically last 4 or more years and lead to the 
award of a bachelor’s or higher degree. 

Tertiary-type B education: A level of higher ed- 
ucation classified according to the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). 
Programs considered as tertiary-type B educa- 
tion are typically shorter than tertiary-type A 
programs and focus on practical, technical, 
or occupational skills for direct entry into 
the labor market, although they may cover 
some theoretical foundations in the respective 
programs. These programs have a minimum 
duration of 2 years of full-time-equivalent 
(PTE) enrollment at the tertiary level. 

Title I grant program: The federal government 
provides grants to local education agencies to 
supplement state and local education funding 
based primarily on the number of children 
from low-income families in each local educa- 
tion agency. The program provides extra aca- 
demic support and learning opportunities to 
help disadvantaged students catch up with 
their classmates or make significant academic 
progress. 

Title IV institutions: To participate in student 
financial aid programs authorized by Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act, institutions 



must be accredited by an agency or organiza- 
tion recognized by the U.S. Department of 
Education, have a program of over 300 clock 
hours or 8 credit hours, have been in business 
for at least 2 years, and have a signed Program 
Participation Agreement (PPA) with the Office 
of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department 
of Education. 

Total expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary education: Total expenditures per student 
in fall enrollment include all expenditures al- 
locable to per student costs divided by fall en- 
rollment. These allocable expenditures include 
current expenditures for regular school pro- 
grams, interest on school debt, and capital out- 
lay. Expenditures for nonelementary/secondary 
programs that include community services, 
adult education, and other are excluded. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for 
instruction or compensation for services, 
privileges, or the use of equipment, books, or 
other goods. 

Two-year institution: Denotes a postsecond- 
ary institution that does not confer bachelor’s 
degrees, but does provide 2-year programs that 
result in a certificate or an associate’s degree, 
or 2-year programs that fulfill part of the re- 
quirements for a bachelor’s degree or higher at 
a 4-year institution. 

u 

Undergraduate students: Students registered 
at a postsecondary institution in a program 
leading to a baccalaureate degree or other 
formal award below the baccalaureate such as 
an associate’s degree. 

University: A postsecondary institution that 
consists of a liberal arts college, a diverse 
graduate program, and usually two or more 
professional schools or faculties and that is 
empowered to confer degrees in various fields 
of study. 
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Unsubsidized loans: (See Stafford Loan pro- 
gram.) 

V 

Vocational certificate: (See vocational/technical 
program.) 

Vocational courses: High school courses in 
the following areas: agriculture, business, 
marketing/distribution, health care, technology/ 
communications, construction, mechanical/ 
repair, precision production (drafting, metals, 
electricity, etc.), public and protective services, 
food service/hospitality, child care/education, 
personal and other services (cosmetology, fash- 
ion design, etc.), and transportation/materials 
moving. 

Vocational education: Organized educational 
activities that offer a sequence of courses that 
provides individuals with the academic and 



technical knowledge and skills needed to 
prepare for further education and for careers 
requiring less than a bachelor’s degree. At the 
high school level, vocational education con- 
sists of occupational education, general labor 
market preparation, and family and consumer 
sciences education. 

Vocational/technical program: A postsecond- 
ary program, usually offered in a public or 
private for-profit institution, often completed 
in less than 2 years that generally leads to an 
occupational certificate or credential. 

w 

Work-Study: Work-study programs provide stu- 
dents with financial aid in exchange for work, 
usually on campus. The funds may come from 
federal, state, or institutional sources. 
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